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The  welfare  of  our  nation,  which 
means  the  welfare  of  each  individ¬ 
ual,  depends  upon  the  effective  and 
efficient  production,  distribution,  and  use 
of  goods  and  services.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  America  has 
built  a  great  business  system 
that  must  be  manned  and 
served  by  a  corps  of  men  and 
women  who  are  trained  to 
work  efficiently;  who  are  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  democ¬ 
racy;  who  appreciate  honest 
and  efficient  government;  who 
realize  that  they  are  serving 
society  by  rendering  effective 
services;  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  patience,  loyalty, 
and  perseverance;  and  who  know  how 
to  co-operate  with  both  their  employers 
and  their  fellow  employees. 

The  American  public  schools  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  preparing  a 
reasonable  number  of  young  people  to 
enter  business.  The  schools,  with  the  aid 
of  business  leaders,  must  determine  the 
content  for  this  training  by  continually 
analyzing  the  duties  and  educational  needs 
of  those  in  business  occupations.  They 
must  find  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
this  content  in  order  to  aid  youth  in 
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acquiring  the  ideals,  understanding,  and 
skills  needed  to  serve  effectively.  In  so 
doing  we  must  never  forget  that  our 
young  people  will  be  members  of  a  social 
and  [K)litical  democracy,  the 
progress  of  which  will  depend 
upon  their  actions.  Further¬ 
more,  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  growing  personalities 
and  the  school  must  offer 
guidance  and  instruction  so 
that  their  total  potentialities 
may  be  developed  adequately. 

We  not  only  need  to  know 
how  to  produce  and  distribute 
goods  and  services  efficiently, 
but  also  how  to  obtain  the 
greatest  benefit  from  these 
goods  and  services.  This  involves  the 
whole  problem  of  education  for  consump¬ 
tion,  which  includes  a  reasonable  under¬ 
standing  of  personal  money  management 
and  such  record  keeping  as  may  be  needed 
to  insure  good  management. 

The  school  needs  to  study  the  business 
environment  so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
train  its  youth  to  understand  and  adjust 
effectively  in  this  environment. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  business  educa¬ 
tion  has  two  great  contributions  to  make — 
one,  to  general  education  in  the  training 
of  youth  for  effective  consumption;  and 
the  other,  to  offer  youth  such  vocational 
training  as  may  be  needed  to  prepare 
him  for  efficient  employment  in  business. 


Walter  F.  Dexter 


^50  Cash  Prize 
Offered  by  N.C.T.F. 

For  ihc  Ixst  article  dealing  with  commer¬ 
cial  education  Irom  the  standpoint  ot  the 
school  administrator,  and  published  prior  to 
June,  1939,  the  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Federation  will  give  a  prize  of  $50. 

The  purpose  ol  this  prize  is  to  obtain  a 
series  of  articles  that  will  be  helpful  to  school 
principals  and  administrators  in  organizing 
and  administering  their  business  education 
ilepartments  more  effectively. 

Conditions: 

1.  .\n>  incinbcT  ol  the  .National  Qiiniuercial 
Teachers  l  edcration,  except  the  oHicers,  is  eligible 
for  the  prize.  Classroom  teachers  arc  particularly 
urged  to  comiKte. 

2.  .\rticlcs  may  be  submitted  direct  to  /h'e  editors 
or  they  may  be  sent  to  the  publicity  director,  who 
will  submit  them  for  the  authors. 

i.  Only  articles  ajiixaring  in  magazines  or  jicri- 
odicals  generally  read  by  school  administrators  will 
be  considered.  Magazines  for  commercial  teachers 
are  not  to  be  included. 

•4.  All  published  articles  must  be  submitted  to  tin 
publicity  director  by  June  I,  1939. 

5.  .\ny  recompense  jiaid  by  the  iK'ruKlical  is  to  In- 
turned  over  to  the  author. 

6.  Manuscripts  sent  to  the  publicity  director  will 
not  be  returned  but  may  be  submitted  to  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  ix-rimlical  he  may  choose. 

7.  The  judges  of  the  contest  shall  consist  of  the 
publicity  director  and  two  other  |X'rsons  chosen  by 
the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Fetleration. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  business  education  and 
at  the  same  time  win  a  cash  prize  of  $50.  Edi¬ 
tors  of  a  dozen  or  more  periodicals  read  by 
superintendents  have  already  been  ap¬ 
proached.  Most  of  them  are  very  willing  to 
publish  one  or  more  such  articles. 

You  may  write  on  any  topic  dealing  with 
business  education.  Why  don’t  you  talk  with 
your  superintendent  and  find  out  from  him 
what  problem  of  business  education  bothers 
him  the  most.?  Then  sit  down  and  write  an 
article  about  it.  Make  it  non-technical.  There 
are  dozens  of  topics  that  would  interest  super¬ 
intendents.  Articles  of  about  1,500  words 
have  the  best  chance  of  publication,  but  you 
may  write  more  or  less  than  that  if  you  wish. 

Get  your  pencil  out  now  and  send  in  your 
article  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  sooner  we 
get  it,  the  surer  we  may  be  of  getting  it 
published. — E.  G.  Blacl^stone,  University  of 
Iowa,  Publicity  Director. 


Business  School  Installs 
Automatic  SOS  Alarm 

HE  distress  calls  of  ships  at  sea  will  be 
brought  into  the  radio  classrooms  of  Port 
.Arthur  College,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  following 
the  installation  of  the  latest  automatic  marine 
equipment  manufactured  for  the  reception  of 
these  calls.  The  installation  is  part  of  the 
schtxd’s  Twenty-eighth  Anniversary  celebration. 

Installation  of  this  new  equipment  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  pt)Iicies  laid  down  by  the 
founder  of  the  college,  John  W.  "Bet-a-Million" 
(Jates,  multi-millionaire  financier-speculator  of 
three  decades  ago,  who  built  and  endowed  the 
college  in  1909. 

The  sch(X)l  plant  ctmsists  of  twt)  large,  attract¬ 
ive  brick  buildings  on  a  15-acre  campus  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  A  $2(K),()00  library,  across  the 
street  from  the  campus,  was  built  and  endowed 
by  Mrs.  (Jates. 

More  than  $5(H),(KK)  is  invested  in  equipment 
at  the  college,  whose  curriculum  includes  courses 
in  stenography,  lxx)kkeeping,  banking,  secretarial 
training,  comptometry,  general  business,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  all  branches  t)f  radio.  Mr.  Carl 
N’aughan  is  president  t)f  the  college. 

Rhode  Island  Honors 
Bryant  College 

"DRYANT  COLLEGE,  Providence,  Rhode 
^  Island,  has  recently  been  appointed  the  offi¬ 
cial  commercial  teacher  training  college  for  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  The  courses,  which  are 
offered  with  the  cevoperation  and  full  approval 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Commercial  Education. 

These  courses  will  start  in  September,  and 
thereafter  the  major  required  subjects  and  all 
elective  subjects  may  be  pursued  in  the  regular 
day  and  evening  sessions.  The  minor  required 
subjects  must  be  taken  in  the  summer  sessions, 
two  summer  sessions  being  required  to  complete 
the  program  of  minor  subjects. 

The  seventy-sixth  annual  summer  sch(X)l, 
which  opens  July  5,  will  offer  a  well-balanced 
program  of  specialized  business  training. 

Commercial  Teacher  Conference 
At  Indiana  University 

'THE  third  Commercial  Teachers  Conference 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Indiana  University  will  be  held  at  Bhxjmington, 
July  14  and  15. 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
conference.  Miss  Lula  M.  Westenhaver,  in¬ 
structor  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  is  in 
charge  of  the  conference  program. 
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Is  the  Commercial  Department 
Selling  Its  Product? 


JAMES 

E. 

TRABUE 


Commercial  education  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  is  no  longer  on  the 
defensive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plan 
rebuttals  that  justify  the  teaching  of  indus¬ 
trial  geography  because  it  is  cultural,  book¬ 
keeping  because  it  develops  mathematical 
precision,  commercial  law  for  its  methodical 
reasoning,  typievvriting  for  its  habits  of  dili¬ 
gence,  and  shorthand  liecause  it  develops 
rapid  perception, 

'Phe  schools  of  today  arc  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  training  young  [people  to  enter 
an  economic  order  that  demands  specific 
training.  After  students  have  followed  the 
guidance  of  an  educational  staff,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  their  diploma  signifies 
the  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  their 
chosen  field. 

Enrollment  in  commercial  departments  has 
grown  very  rapidly.  A  larger  j^ercentage  of 
students  with  higher  scholastic  standing  is  re¬ 
ported  by  most  commercial  teachers.  Their 
department  can  no  longer  lie  considered  the 
dumping  ground  for  the  academic  division. 
Thus  the  responsibility  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  is  greater.  There  is  no  shifting  of  the 
load,  because  the  high  school  is  the  final 
training  institution. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  resjionsibility  of 
the  high  school  has  ended  rather  abruptly.  I 
recently  heard  a  speaker  attempt  to  drama¬ 
tize  his  idea  of  motivation,  which  was  stated 
as  follows:  “Come,  my  children,  and  I  will 
take  you  up  into  the  mountains  of  learning, 
high  into  the  realms  of  science.”  Those  are 
beautiful  words  that  may  prove  tragic  if  that 
is  to  lie  the  end  of  the  tour.  The  student  will 
probably  reach  the  highest  point  just  in  time 
to  be  caught  by  the  avalanche  of  graduation. 
He  will  be  carried  dowm  this  psychic  moun¬ 


tain  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  where  there 
are  no  guide  jiosts  to  show  him  the  way. 
Although  the  young  graduate  has  been 
equipped  with  good  tools  and  is  eager  to  use 
them,  he  finds  no  place  to  put  them  to  work. 

For  his  more  fortunate  companion,  who 
has  prepared  for  college  entrance,  the  course 
is  quite  different.  He  has  a  paved  path  to 
follow.  Upon  entering  high  school  he  is  told 
to  consult  with  his  parents  and  inform  the 
school  officials  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  of  his  choice,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  prepare  him  for  that  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning.  After  he  enters  the 
college,  further  tab  is  kept  on  this  student  by 
formal  rejiorts  concerning  his  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  sent  to  the  high  school  principal  from 
the  college  or  university.  Thus  the  high  school 
is  able  to  determine  the  weak  and  strong 
jioints  of  its  college-preparatory  course. 

Upon  graduation  from  college,  this  stu¬ 
dent  enrolls  with  the  college  placement 
bureau,  which  is  the  logical  place  for  firms 
seeking  college  graduates  as  employees  to 
call.  The  officers  of  the  bureau  use  all  the 
available  information  and  their  best  judgment 
in  making  recommendations  for  employment. 
The  future  success  of  the  placement  bureau 
dejicnds  upon  satisfied  clients,  and  surely  the 
continued  existence  of  the  college  depends 
upon  the  contributions  of  its  graduates. 

Because  of  the  important  role  that  the 
college  placement  bureau  plays,  its  related 
functions  are  many.  Employment  surveys 
are  made  that  reveal  the  demand  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
various  positions.  The  “follow-up”  function 


^  About  James  Trabue:  Head  of  commercial 
department,  Belleville  (Illinois)  Township  High 
School.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.S.,  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Public  Administation,  Washington 
University.  Active  in  state  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  of  teachers.  Particularly  interested  in  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  and  placement. 
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is  of  great  imjxjrtance.  This  is  an  excellent 
method  employed  by  the  college  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  accomplishing  its  purpose 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  society. 

Society,  working  thrpugh  the  schools,  has 
a  definite  responsibility  for  the  economic  ad¬ 
justment  of  these  individuals.  If  the  young 
graduate  cannot  readily  find  the  opportunity 
to  put  these  newly  acquired  tools  to  work, 
he  will  soon  lose  the  eagerness  to  use  them. 
He  will  doubt  the  value  of  his  education. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  social  value  of  his 
education  will  be  lost. 

Satisfactory  Placement  and  Follow-up 

Surely  schools  should  not  feel  that  their 
job  has  been  finished  unless  their  graduates 
are  satisfactorily  placed.  A  manufacturing 
comj^any  is  not  successful  unless  it  sells  its 
products.  Furthermore,  the  compiany  that 
sells  a  high-grade  {product  considers  it  much 
to  its  advantage  to  follow'  up  the  sale  to  see 
whether  the  article  is  giving  satisfaction. 
Would  it  not  be  practicable  for  schools  to  use 
similar  methods? 

Let  us  return  to  the  commercial  student 
who  completed  his  formal  education  at  the 
high  school  level.  His  school  relationships 
come  abruptly  to  an  end.  He  is  handed  a 
diploma  and  bade  godspeed.  His  economic 
adjustments  depend  upon  his  own  resources. 
His  first  task  is  to  find  his  place  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  mechanism.  There  are  no  formal  re¬ 
ports  to  guide  him  to  his  destination.  He  is 
well  equipped  with  good  tools  to  do  the  right 
job.  Courageously  but  blindly  he  seeks  a 
position  in  his  chosen  field. 

After  being  refused  by  employer  after 
employer,  however,  he  becomes  willing  to 
accept  the  first  thing  that  offers  an  escape 
from  unemployment.  The  school  officials 
then  wonder  at  the  great  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who  accept  blind-alley  jobs 
and  that  the  job  turnover  is  high  for  the  first 
few  years  after  graduation. 

This  practice  incurs  an  enormous  social 
cost.  After  spjending  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
the  education  of  these  students,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  investment  to  pay  an  additional 
small  piercentage  to  bring  about  adaptation? 

High  school  graduates  are  by  no  means 
rnatyre,  They  are  but  children,  as  far  as 


pushing  themselves  into  business  is  con¬ 
cerned;  and  their  immaturity  causes  them  to 
be  less  capable  of  fitting  themselves  into  our 
economic  scheme  than  college  graduates. 

If  the  placement  bureau  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  college  organization,  why  should  high 
schools  fail  to  make  an  organized  effort  to  j 
pdace  their  students?  Their  reluctance  in  I 
this  matter  is  an  inexcusable  error  in  the 
administration  of  our  school  system.  Our 
schools  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the 
training  of  students  and  not  one  cent  to  see 
that  they  are  placed  in  px)sitions  where  their 
spiecial  training  will  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  mere  finding  of  a  job  for  the  graduate 
is  a  minor  function  of  the  placement  organi-  I 
zation.  It  is  much  more  impx)rtant  to  make  [ 
placements  that  are  satisfactory  to  both  the  I 
employer  and  the  employee.  Such  place-  | 
ments  can  be  made  only  when  a  great  deal  | 
of  information  has  been  gathered  concerning 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee.  For  r 
this  reason,  there  must  be  very  close  co- 
opjeration  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  { 
officer  of  the  placement  bureau.  Outside  con-  j 
tacts  must  be  made  to  gain  the  co-op^eration  f 
of  the  employers  of  the  community.  Business  | 
concerns  must  be  sold  the  idea  that  the  ] 
bureau  gives  an  employment  service  to  the  I 
community  for  which  it  is  paying  in  the  | 
form  of  taxes,  and  from  which  it  will  re-  | 
ceive  returns  in  the  form  of  carefully  chosen  f 
candidates  for  the  px)sitions  they  have  to  fill. 

The  placement  bureau  for  commercial 
graduates  should  be  a  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  department.  Every  . 
teacher  should  feel  that  he  has  a  resp)onsibility  j 
in  connection  with  it.  One  pjerson,  however,  | 
should  be  the  director  of  this  activity  and  j 
should  be  allowed  time  to  carry  on  the  physi-  j 
cal  activities  of  the  bureau. 

The  op5eration  of  the  bureau  is  not  so  sini-  I 
pie,  however,  and  considerable  effort  will  be  | 
required  to  make  it  effective.  Naturally,  the 
first  step  in  putting  the  plan  to  work  will  be  ! 
to  obtain  the  information  concerning  candi-  ! 
dates  that  is  desired  by  the  prospjective  em¬ 
ployers.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  a 
p^ersonal-analysis  sheet. 

A  logical  procedure  to  determine  the  data 
to  be  asked  for  on  such  a  form  is  to  collect  I 
the  application  forms  from  a  large  number  J 
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ot  firms.  Assimilate  ami  compare  the  infor¬ 
mation  received,  and  from  this  make  up  a 
data  sheet  to  be  filled  out  by  those  seeking 
positions. 


Proper  Relationship  With  Employer 


An  employment  follow-up  should  be  a 
function  of  the  placement  bureau.  As  was 
previously  stated,  the  high  school  graduate 
is  immature,  and,  regardless  of  the  care  in 
placements,  some  adjustments  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  employer  may  be  considerate  and 
appreciative,  and  the  employee  anxious  to 
make  good,  but  certain  conditions  make  the 
relationship  an  unfortunate  one.  If  the  pro¬ 
per  relationship  has  been  created  by  the 
employment  bureau,  the  officer  of  the  bureau 
I  will  be  consulted  about  the  first  difficulty. 

Of  course,  if  the  employee  is  definitely  not 
I  qualified,  a  change  should  be  made,  and  the 
I  employee  should  be  informed  of  his  weak- 
I  nesses  and  given  advice  and  assistance  so  that 
I  he  can  try  to  overcome  them. 

I  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  employer  is  in 
I  the  wrong,  the  placement  officer  should  very 
I  tactfully  discuss  the  matter  with  the  employ- 
I  er.  Even  if  this  interview  is  not  effective  at 
^  the  time,  it  may  bring  about  future  considera- 
I  tion.  Many  times  the  difficulty  is  only  a  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

;  The  follow-up  practice  also  provides  a  rec 

Iord  of  the  alumni  who  are  working,  which 
may  prove  very  beneficial  in  locating  positions 


to  be  filled. 

The  follow-up  system  suggests  another 
very  important  function  of  the  high  school 
placement  bureau;  namely,  that  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  the  failure  or  success  of 
its  gradutes.  Too  often  our  school  work  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  routine,  with  not  enough 
thought  given  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 

If  vocational  people  are  being  trained  to 
lit  into  jobs  that  have  been  previously  cre¬ 
ated,  it  is  essential  that  the  training  institu¬ 
tion  have  definite  information  concerning 
those  jobs.  Probably  there  is  no  method  more 
practical  than  that  of  having  the  school  offi¬ 
cial  call  at  the  business  offices  and  observe 
the  employees  at  work.  Not  only  will  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  job  be  obtained,  but 
the  ability  of  the  employee  to  fulfill  the  re¬ 


quirements  will  be  ascertained.  This  should 
prove  very  beneficial  in  “touching  up”  the 
rough  spots  of  the  various  courses. 

The  writer  recently  discovered,  by  inter¬ 
viewing  employers,  that  a  common  weakness 
of  high  sch(x>l  graduates  in  clerical  and 
stenographic  positions  is  a  lack  of  initiative 
and  failure  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
a  given  task.  This  weakness  is  the  natural 
result  of  timidity  due  to  inexperience. 

Recently,  several  seniors  in  the  stenographic 
division  were  called  in  from  time  to  time 
and  given  work,  such  as  writing  actual  let¬ 
ters,  making  mimeographed  copies  for  school 
forms,  etc.  Detailed  instructions  were  not 
given;  letters  were  dictated  hurriedly;  and 
other  work  was  assigned,  with  instructions 
limited  to  the  completed  copies.  In  many 
instances  the  work  was  done  poorly  or  not 
done  at  all  because  not  enough  detailed  in¬ 
structions  had  been  given. 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried  with  the 
advanced  bookkeeping  students.  A  ledger 
was  obtained  from  a  retail  store  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  period.  Certain  pupils  were 
assigned  the  task  of  closing  the  ledger,  mak¬ 
ing  the  statements,  and  preparing  the  income 
tax  reports  to  be  presented  in  final  form  to 
the  manager  of  the  business.  A  formal  prob¬ 
lem  of  this  nature  would  have  been  quite 
simple,  but  the  reality  of  this  assignment 
caused  considerable  hesitancy  and  fear. 

Business  Experience  for  Students 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  a  course 
in  office  training  is  being  offered  in  the 
senior  year  that  requires,  in  addition  to  ma¬ 
chine  operation,  that  each  student  do  various 
types  of  office  work  an  hour  a  day  for  the 
principal,  head  of  a  department,  or  someone 
else.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  confidence 
that  is  produced  only  by  experience  can  be 
created. 

lire  opinion  seems  prevalent  among  cer¬ 
tain  classes  that  children  are  being  educated 
away  from  the  community  rather  than  to 
take  their  places  within  the  community.  A 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  this  respect 
by  employing  one  or  more  of  the  teaching 
staff  during  the  summer  months  to  call  upon 
the  employers  of  the  community.  These 
representatives  locate  vacancies,  make  place- 
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inents,  check  on  the  success  of  former  siu- 
ilenls,  and  collect  information  that  will  aid 
in  building  the  course  ol  study  ior  the  future. 
While  jK’rforming  these  more  sjxxihc  duties, 
the  representative  will  also  make  good-will 
contacts  that  should  prove  very  valuable  in 
the  future. 

In  employing  various  methods  of  bringing 
alx)ut  co-ojxration  between  the  commercial 
department  and  business,  it  will  be  well  to 
reverse  the  point  of  contact  and  bring  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  schools.  Business  executives  and 
[KTsonnel  directors  will  gladly  come  to  the 
school  and  speak  to  commercial  students  if 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  really 
jxrforming  an  educational  service. 

This  will  add  a  practical  aspect  to  the 
training  program.  The  students  \vill  be 
much  more  impressed  with  business  prob¬ 
lems  and  procedure  because  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  first-hand  information.  The  speaker 
benefits  since  he  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  commercial  students  at  work.  He 
will  be  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  pur- 
{X)se  of  the  students  in  contrast  with  the 
usual  hilarity  and  freedom  from  responsi¬ 
bility  that  are  so  evident  on  the  streets  and 
at  athletic  events. 

The  plans  that  have  been  presented  will 
take  the  commercial  department  into  business 
and  bring  business  into  the  school.  Should 
it  not  be  possible  to  meet  on  neutral  ground.' 
Business  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
more  efficient  methods  of  production  and 
better  ways  of  handling  clerical  and  jxrson- 
nel  problems.  Teachers  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  should  feel  a  definite  responsibility  in 
bringing  this  phase  of  business  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  students. 

To  help  accomplish  this  end  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  the  commercial  department,  through 
the  activities  of  the  placement  bureau,  may 
plan  an  employer-employee  dinner.  The 
guests  will  be  commercial  department  alumni, 
their  employers,  senior  commercial  students, 
and  commercial  teachers. 

Other  contacts  can  be  made  by  the 
commercial-depiartment  faculty  having  mem¬ 
bership's  in  luncheon  clubs,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  other  organizations  that 
stand  for  better  business.  If  the  school  is 
training  for  business,  it  must  be  essentially 


a  business  organization  and  should  have  rep)-  j 
resentation  as  such  in  the  various  civic  1 
organizations. 

If  p)ublic  education  can  be  justified,  surely 
it  should  lx  made  as  effective  as  px)ssible. 

Its  degree  of  effectiveness  for  vocational  stu¬ 
dents  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
schooling  that  is  carried  from  the  school  into  j 
society  at  large.  The  placement  bureau  is  the 
logical  agency  for  this  work.  It  has  been 
shown  that  colleges  rely  on  this  agency.  The 
Federal  Government,  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  encourages  the  promotion  of 
employment  activities  for  continuation  pupils  | 
by  pwying  50  pxr  cent  of  the  teacher  cost  for  [ 
placement  services. 

If  colleges  depend  upx)n  this  service  to 
pilace  the  more  mature  individuals,  and  the 
Federal  Government  recognizes  the  impxjr- 
tance  of  the  activity,  is  it  not  time  that 
secondary  schools  realize  their  respxinsibility 
and  give  some  assistance  to  those  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  immaturity,  are  less  capiable  of 
adapting  themselves  to  their  various  situa¬ 
tions.'  The  success  of  the  venture  will  be 
proven  by  more  loyal  alumni,  by  less  criticism 
and  agitation  from  businessmen,  by  better  co- 
opxration  of  business  and  social  institutions, 
and  by  a  more  productive  community. 

[Editor's  Note — The  author  will  be  glad  to  send 
sample  application  and  follow-up  forms  used  by  his 
school  to  those  interested.  Please  inclose  a  stamjied, 
self-adtlressed  envelope  when  writing.] 

Inland  Empire 

Commerce  Teachers  Convene  I 

HE  commercial  section  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  Education  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  at  Spxjkane,  Washington,  April  6. 
Ann  Corcoran  of  the  Pullman  (Washington) 
High  School  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

J.  F.  Elton,  principal  of  the  High  School  of  I 
Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon,  spx)ke  on  “office  I 
practice”  and  described  the  course  as  offered  in 
his  own  school. 

Lillian  Burns,  of  the  State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pullman,  and  Robert  I.  LaDow,  of  the 
(Jregg  Publishing  Company,  delivered  addresses 
on  “Transcription  Problems,  Methods,  and 
Materials.” 

The  attendance  broke  all  previous  records. 

J.  F.  Elton  was  elected  chairman  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  and  C.  W.  Middleton,  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  High  Sch(x)l,  Spokane,  Washington,  was 
elected  secretary. 
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P.  Q.  More  Important  Than  L  Q. 

ANNIE  S.  GREENWOOD 
The  Stepping-Stone  Studios,  Minneapolis 


IT  is  much  more  important  that  young 
men  and  women  preparing  for  business 
cultivate  charm,  adaptability,  and  a 
genius  for  friendship  than  it  is  that  they  at¬ 
tain  the  highest  technical  skill.  This  pri¬ 
mary  need  of  theirs  can  be  and  should  be 
tilled  as  a  definite  part  of  their  business 
education. 

The  sum  of  those  qualities  which  make 
up  the  Personality  Quotient  constitutes  a 
greater  asset  as  a  foundation  for  ultimate 
success  than  does  the  Intelligence  Quotient, 
and  the  development  of  the  Personality  Quo¬ 
tient  is  the  duty  of  every  institution  offering 
commercial  training. 

Without  discounting  the  importance  of 
the  I.  Q.,  and  the  accompanying  degree  ot 
skill  which  we  naturally  associate  with  high 
intelligence,  we  are  forced  by  observation, 
experience,  and  modern  statistics  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that,  in  attaining  true  success, 
personality  supersedes  intellect  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skill.  The  business  world  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  he  who  works 
harmoniously  with  his  fellows,  whose  atti¬ 
tudes  and  actions  are  the  natural  expression 
of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  who  exerts  himself  to  make  and 
keep  friends  is  eminently  more  valuable  than 
one  who  lacks  these  qualifications,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  technical  skill  and  sjieed  or  even 
his  keen  mind. 

In  general,  business  accepts  this  fact,  but 
there  still  are  individual  teachers  who  fail  to 
grasp  its  fullest  significance.  If  we  instruct¬ 
ors  in  commercial  subjects,  in  charge  of  the 
development  of  the  oncoming  business  gen¬ 
eration,  were  truly  cognizant  of  this  great 
principle,  we  should  give  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  ideal  personality  among 
our  students,  even  though  in  order  to  do  so 
w'c  might  appear  to  sidetrack  some  of  the 
speed  drills  or  other  technical  details  to 
which  we  have  been  giving  so  much  time. 

If  a  clear  picture  of  the  high  demands  for 


speed  and  accuracy  made  by  modern  business 
and  industry  be  kept  before  the  students, 
they  will  see  the  necessity  of  fitting  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  Ordinarily  the  I.  Q.  will 
function  in  such  respects  without  too  much 
of  the  teacher’s  time  being  spent  in  driving 
home  a  greater  comprehension  of  such  well- 
known  facts.  What  the  majority  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  students  really  need  is  to  be  shown  the 
vital  necessity  of  developing  those  qualities 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  along  well 
with  others,  to  be  centers  of  harmony  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  employed,  to  form  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  friends,  and  thus  to  build 
happiness  and  success  for  themselves  and  in¬ 
creasing  prestige  for  their  firms. 

Research  Proves  This  Contention 

Recently  in  one  of  our  large  cities  there 
was  conducted  a  careful  psychological  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  cases  of  4,400  men  who 
from  time  to  time  had  been  discharged  from 
employment.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
only  15  per  cent  of  them  had  been  dismissed 
for  lack  of  skill  in  the  particular  work  they 
were  expected  to  do,  but  the  amazing  fact 
which  stands  out  beyond  everything  else  is 
that  62^  per  cent  had  lost  their  positions 
because  of  inability  to  get  along  well  with 
their  associates! 

In  cold,  hard  facts  this  means  that  in  a 
single  city  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
within  the  time  covered  by  this  survey,  2,750 
men  had  been  dropped  from  the  pay  rolls 
and,  at  least  temporarily,  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  making  a  living  simply  because 
they  had  not  learned  to  adjust  themselves 
harmoniously  to  their  surroundings  and  co¬ 
workers. 

This  is  certainly  a  sad  commentary  both 
on  the  men  themselves  and  on  those  of  us 
whose  work  it  is  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  efficient,  happy,  and  successful 
living.  It  calls  for  some  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration. 
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Are  we  really  doing  all  we  can  in  the  short 
time  these  students  are  with  us  to  teach 
them  what  is  most  essential  of  all — that  jkt- 
sonal  adjustment  which  enables  one  to  meet 
conditions  and  people  of  all  types  and  conic 
out  “more  than  conqueror”  by  means  of 
charm  and  tact  that  win  without  antago¬ 
nizing?  If  we  are  not  giving  this  kind  of 
training  adequate  attention,  we  are  failing 
in  our  chosen  work,  because  we  have  no 
right  to  let  students  leave  our  classrooms 
without  being  trained  in  jxrrsonality  as  well 
as  in  technical  skill,  no  matter  how  great  the 
mass  of  information  we  may  have  succeeded 
in  bestowing  upon  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  just  because 
an  individual  has  a  high  Intelligence  Quotient 
he  also  has  a  high  Personality  Quotiertt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  exhaustive  test  made  a  short 
time  ago  by  Henry  C.  Link,  famous  New 
York  psychologist  and  author,  and  others, 
the  person  with  the  especially  high  I.  Q.  is 
likely  to  be  rather  below  par  in  his  P.  Q. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Link  frankly  admits  this  to  be 
one  of  the  pertinent  questions  in  modern 
education:  How  shall  we  bring  the  P.  Q.  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  I.  Q.  in  those  persons 
whose  intelligence  is  above  the  average? 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  America’s 
leading  educators — a  man  whose  entire  life¬ 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  training  of 
youth — sadly  admitted  that  he  had  lately 
made  a  serious  error  in  choosing  as  depart¬ 
ment  heads  educators  who  were  so  inten¬ 
sively  trained  and  highly  specialized  that 
they  had  lost  touch  with  human  nature. 
Though  experts  in  their  subjects  they  had 
missed  the  one  great  qualification:  personal 
interest  in  the  individual  student.  Schol¬ 
astically  wise,  they  lacked  the  human-interest 
touch.  This  was  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  were  deficient  in  P.  Q.  al¬ 
though  high  in  1.  Q. 

What  to  Do  About  It 

How  can  we,  as  business  educators,  bring 
about  on  the  part  of  our  students  this  neces¬ 
sary  development  in  personality? 

In  brief,  let  me  suggest: 

1.  By  example  more  than  by  precept  we  can  so 
radiate  a  dynamic  personality  that  it  will  be  con- 
ta>’ious  in  the  schoolroom. 


2.  By  frequent  reference  to  the  desirability  and 
the  value  of  those  iiualities  which  all  should  acejuirc, 
such  as  tact,  thou>{htfulness,  [xiise,  self-conhdence, 
dr|H'ndabilit\ ,  and  cordiality. 

i.  By  submitting  to  the  students  attractive  little 
charts  which  list  the  desired  qualities  and  asking 
each  to  keep  a  record  of  his  own  advancement  in 
their  development  for  a  given  number  of  weeks 
or  months. 

4.  By  short  general  classroom  talks,  without 
any  effort  towards  “preachiness,”  on  the  greater 
ease  with  which  he  will  find  a  position,  keep  it, 
obtain  promotions,  gain  and  keep  friends,  and  live 
happily  and  successfully  Ixrcausc  of  ixrssessing  these 
characteristics. 

5.  By  occasionally  taking  over  one  school  period 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  understanding 
of  the  emotional  life,  how  to  bring  it  under  control 
and  make  it  a  vital  factor  in  building  success  rather 
than  the  detriment  it  so  often  proves  to  be. 

6.  By  concerted  drills  in  the  use  of  wholesome 
dramatic  selections,  either  poetry  or  prose,  which 
will  tend  to  release  tense  muscles,  liberate  jrent-up 
emotions,  and  bring  into  expression  those  jiowers 
which  lie  dormant  within  us  all. 

What  Are  Those  Qualities? 

Among  the  desired  qualities  I  would  name, 
in  the  following  order:  Poise,  Self-Confi¬ 
dence,  Kindly  Tolerance,  Gracious  Thought¬ 
fulness,  Dependability,  Initiative  and  Self- 
Expression,  and  that  Genial  Cordiality  which 
is  not  a  veneer  but  is  the  natural  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  genuine  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all  with  whom  one  comes  in  con¬ 
tact. 

The  student  who  goes  out  equipped  with 
these  traits  carries  with  him  something  of 
vastly  greater  value  than  his  technical  skill, 
no  matter  how  highly  developed  that  may  be. 

As  teachers,  just  what  are  we  doing  to 
meet  this  need  of  our  students? 

Specialists  at 
Summer  Sessions 

N  addition  to  the  list  appearing  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  BEW,  the  following  educators 
will  offer  summer  courses  for  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  institutions  indicated: 

Benjamin  F.  Davis  (co-ordinator,  Diversified 
Occupations  Program,  Athens,  Georgia),  at 
Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

lohn  N.  Given  (assistant  supervisor  in  charge 
of  commercial  education,  Los  Angeles),  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lloyd  L.  lones  (well-known  textbook  author, 
Berea,  Ohio),  at  Sch(X)l  of  Commerce,  Denver 
University. 
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Direct  Approach 

To  the  Teaching  of  Typing 


M.  FRED 
TIDWELL 


The  direct  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
tyjKwriting  has  been  discussed  by  lead¬ 
ing  psychologists  and  typewriting  teach¬ 
ers  for  some  time,  and  now  the  publishing 
companies  are  flooded  with  texts — some 
printed  and  some  yet  in  manuscript  form — 
which  claim  to  present  typewriting  by  the 
word-pattern  method,  direct  method,  whole 
method,  or  by  various  other  descriptive  titles. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  titles,  the  objective  of  these  texts  is 
the  teaching  of  typewriting  by  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  the  “direct”  method. 

A  study  of  the  trends  of  the  great  influx 
of  materials  and  thought  on  this  subject  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  reasons  for  its  occupying  so 
great  a  place  in  that  education  which  we  call 
the  skill  of  operating  the  typewriter.  This 
popular  movement  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  one  individual  or  to  any  one  school,  for 
it  is  rather  well  known  that  many  individuals 
were  working,  or  at  least  thinking  and 
weighing,  the  same  ideas  at  about  the  same 
time.  y  , 

Similar  phenomena  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  history  without  adequate  logical 
explanation  of  their  raison  d’etre.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  concurrent  with  Milton’s  writing  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost”  was  a  similar  composition  by  the 
I^utch  writer,  Vondel,  whose  poem,  “Lucifer,” 
had  as  its  theme  the  fall  of  man.  Each  author 
probably  wrote  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  Junius  manuscripts  of  Caedmon’s 
“Genesis  B.” 

To  attribute  the  present  activity  in  teach¬ 
ing  typewriting  by  the  new  methods  to 
telepathy  is  absurd,  for  the  thought  and 
trends  of  the  present  interest  spring  up 
simultaneously  from  the  psychologists,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  publishers,  which  evidence  points 


plainly  to  the  fact  that  new  methods  arc 
needed  in  order  to  insure  efficiency  and  ac¬ 
celeration  in  the  grasping  of  typing  skill. 

As  science  attempts  to  alleviate  the  physi¬ 
cal  struggles  of  one’s  life,  so  psychology  tends 
to  lighten  the  mental  struggles.  All  teachers 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
connected  with  the  acquisition  of  the  skill  of 
typewriting,  and  of  the  failures  and  disap¬ 
pointments  that  result  each  year  in  a  class 
that  was  enthusiastic  about  a  subject  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Unsatisfactory  grades 
and  disappointments  should  not  be  the  result 
of  so  much  industry  and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  forestall  this  nega¬ 
tive  result  that  teachers  and  psychologists 
have  sought  an  easier  way  to  teach  typewrit¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  because  of  this  thought  that 
we  have  so  much  propaganda  at  present  for 
the  direct  approach  to  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing. 

What  the  Direct  Approach  Is 

Modern  psychology  teaches  that,  if  we  are 
to  achieve  certain  results,  we  must  set  up 
specific  learning  situations  that  will  produce 
these  results.  Nor  can  these  results  be  left 
to  chance.  Neither  can  we  say  that  thus  and 
so  will  happen  because  .  .  .  and  try  to  reason 
by  deduction.  Deductive  thinking  is  all  right; 
in  fact,  the  great  psychologist  whose  princi¬ 
ples  we  are  using  in  the  direct  method  con- 


^  A  bout  M.  Fred  Tidwell:  Instructor  in  commer¬ 
cial  education,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  Stillwater.  B.S.,  Southwestern 
Teachers  College,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma; 
M.A.,  Oklahoma  A.  8C  M.;  graduate  study. 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa.  President, 
Oklahoma  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 
Author  of  articles  on  office  training  and  the 
teaching  of  typing.  Especially  interested  in 
teachers’  organizations  and  in  trait  training  for 
business  students.  U.  S.  Novice  Typing  Cham¬ 
pion,  1930;  Oklahoma  State  Amateur  Typing 
Champion,  1931. 
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ccived  his  theory  by  deductive  reasoning,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  exploded  the  maxim, 
“Practice  makes  perfect.”  How  often  have 
students  practiced  hours  at  the  machine  only 
to  remain  on  the  same  plateau,  which,  Mr. 
Foster  says,  is  unnecessary.^ 

Perfect  practice  makes  perfect,  but  practice 
for  the  sake  of  work  and  repetition  is  worth¬ 
less.  (>f  course,  some  good  may  come,  but 
only  if  the  recipient  stumbles  by  accident 
onto  a  correct  procedure.  Practice  itself  does 
not  produce  the  correct  and  desired  habits. 
Satisfactory  outcomes  produced  by  a  desire  to 
accomplish  a  certain  standard  of  achievement, 
coupled  with  the  right  learning  situation, 
tend  to  make  that  goal  more  accessible. 

“Ciestalt  psychology  makes  the  assumption 
that  the  whole  is  primary,  and  sets  up  laws 
of  behavior  accordingly.”*  This  principle  is 
the  basis  of  the  direct  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  typewriting.  Morrison,  speaking  of  the 
teaching  of  stenography,  says;"* 

The  teacher  .  .  .  adjusts  instruction,  course  con¬ 
tent,  and  assimilative  practice  to  the  end  in  view. 
He  tests  with  reference  to  the  end,  studies  defects 
in  the  learning  process,  and  corrects  them  with  the 
objective  in  mind.  Again,  this  is  the  essence  of  direct 
teaching.  The  teacher  does  not  give  a  course  in  gram¬ 
mar,  and  then  one  in  usage,  and  finally  one  in 
rhetoric,  in  the  expectation  that  automatic  transfer 
from  performance  in  these  several  courses  to  the 
ability  and  the  attitude  which  spells  habitual  correct 
writing  will  later  take  place. 

Teaching  the  Direct  Approach 

The  teacher  must  be  conscious  of  the  re¬ 
sults  his  students  are  to  achieve — the  outcome 
and  modus  operandi  that  will  bring  about 
these  results.  The  way  is  made  easier  for 
both  teacher  and  students  if  the  students 
know  the  goal  and  understand  the  methods 
of  attaining  it.  This  need  not  be  explained 
by  unfamiliar  psychological  terms.  By  anal¬ 
ogy  one  can  make  use  of  a  situation  that  is 
familiar  to  all.  This  comparison  will  give  a 


‘Foster,  William  R.,  “Plateaus  Can  Be  Prevented,” 
Busimss  Education  World,  Vol.  18:171,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1937. 

‘wheeler,  Raymond  H.,  “The  New  Psychology  of 
Learning,  Third  Yearbook,  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation. 

‘Morrison,  Henry  C.,  “The  Practice  of  Teaching 
in  the  Secondary  Sch<K)l,”  Revised  Edition,  p.  470, 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago,  1931. 


clearer  picture  than  the  use  of  psychological 
terms. 

A  pianist  can  play  a  number  of  rapid 
chords  without  thinking  of  each  note  and 
each  finger  that  strikes.  If  this  is  possible  in 
piano  playing,  is  it  not  possible  to  type  word 
jxttterns  in  the  same  manner? 

Rapid  Writing  from  Beginning 

Correct  technique  and  rapid  writing  should 
precede  accuracy  and  precision.  Deliberate 
typing  is  incorrect  because  the  student  is 
concentrating  on  accuracy — letter  by  letter — 
which  is  op{X)sed  to  the  direct  approach. 
Deliberate  typing  also  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  operator  stiffen  his  muscles  and  hold  the 
keys  with  a  great  amount  of  force,  thus 
using  excess  energy  and  causing  the  keys  to 
hang. 

This  slow  but  sure  manner  is  detrimental 
to  speedy  and  dexterous  typing.  Such  a  meth¬ 
od  of  typing  never  brings  speed,  and  the 
operator  who  uses  it  gains  only  when  he 
relaxes  and  daringly  “lets  himself  go.”  At 
the  same  time  the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind 
that  any  mention  of  errors  or  accuracy  on  his 
part  kills  the  proj'ier  loginning,  which,  when 
once  lost,  is  difficult  to  regain. 

Again  quoting  from  Morrison  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  language-arts,  especially  for¬ 
eign  languages,  we  consider  some  principles 
that  are  directly  applicable  to  the  typewriting 
skills:* 

In  some  way  he  (the  student)  has  to  be  led  to 
“let  himself  go”  and  disregard  the  errors  he  may 
make  in  his  seeking  rapidly  for  a  sense  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  as  a  whole,  rereading  rapidly  sev¬ 
eral  times  until  the  meaning  begins  to  come  clear. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  such  a  remedial  case  and 
note  the  persistence  with  which  the  language-arts 
inhibition  holds  on.  The  pupil  has  been  convinced 
of  the  nature  of  his  difTiculty  and  has  clearly  seen 
the  way  out,  but  if  we  watch  him  at  work  we  shall 
see  him  guiltily  and  furtively  turning  to  his  lexicon 
for  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word.  For  some 
time  he  simply  cannot  get  over  the  malevolent  in¬ 
sistence  of  that  old  mental  set. 

Accuracy  is  subordinate  to  speed  in  I'legin- 
ning  with  the  direct  approach.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  mean  that  inaccuracy  should 
be  encouraged,  but  accuracy  when  thought 
of  in  terms  of  striking  the  correct  keys,  letter 
by  letter,  tends  to  produce  deliberate  typing 

*1hi(i..  pp.  474-47t. 
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and  a  rigidness  of  inovement.  Ciestalt  psy¬ 
chology  is  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
Harold  Smith  says:’' 

Poky  thought  and  action,  fumbling,  and  hesita¬ 
tion  must  go.  Accurate  control  of  speeding  motions 
must  be  established.  Typing  one  stroke  after  another 
as  a  series  of  isolated  efforts  is  just  as  unskillful  as 
trying  to  read  by  spelling  out  the  letters  in  each 
word.  Somehow,  in  some  way,  the  student  must 
learn  how  to  type  frequent,  facile  combinations  of 
strokes  as  combinations — words  as  words. 

The  First  Steps 

In  the  beginning,  the  class  is  taught  how 
to  locate  the  keys  on  the  typewriter.  (Parts 
on  the  machine  should  be  taught  as  needed — 
their  use  will  remain  with  the  pupil  longer.) 
.\11  typing  the  first  few  days  should  be  on 
locked  keys.  The  value  of  the  locked-key 
method  is  admittedly  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  until  we  have  some  scientific  research  it 
will  have  to  remain  in  the  realm  of  opinion, 
for  expert  teachers  can  be  found  on  both 
sides. 

True,  one  does  not  use  this  plan  in  actual 
writing,  but  the  advantages  claimed  for 
locked-key  practice  are: 

1.  It  removes  the  temptation  for  pupils  to  look  at 
what  they  have  typed. 

2.  It  simplifies  the  learning  process  by  permitting 
separate  mastery  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  ele¬ 
ments,  thus  presenting  fewer  absolutely  new  prob¬ 
lems  in  later  steps. 

3.  It  encourages  learning  a  more  nearly  correct 
touch — a  quick,  light,  get-away  stroke. 

Note.  Tobias  Matthay,  the  great  English  teacher 
1  of  professional  pianists  at  the  Royal  Conservatory, 

I  London,  reasons  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  movement  and  action.  Since  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  for  the  typist  to  follow  the  key  to  its 
striking  point — and  especially  is  this  true  with  the 
Noiseless — he  can  release  his  energy  after  he  has 
applied  enough  speed  or  force  for  the  key  to  strike 
by  momentum  force.  The  locked-key  drill,  then, 
need  not  cause  any  “mental  and  physical  irritation.” 

4.  It  tends,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  keys, 

:  to  promote  the  proper  relaxation  of  certain  muscles 
I  and  the  co-ordination  of  others. 

1  5.  It  gives  the  beginner  a  chance  to  use  his  ma- 
I  chine,  which  he  is  so  eager  to  do  during  the  first 
j  few  days  of  practice. 

!  The  second  step  in  this  process  is  to  teach 
j  the  class  the  home-row  position,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  letters  but  from  the  standpoint 
j  of  a  home  position  or  resting  place.  Some 

1  'Smith,  Harold  H.,  in  a  letter  to  teachers  using 

i  Gregg  Typing  Second  Edition,  October  21,  1937. 
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easy  word  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
simple  letters  is  first  taught.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  word  is.  Have  the  students  place 
their  hands  on  the  home  row  and  watch  the 
front  of  the  room;  then  have  them  feel  and 
strike  the  key  found  with  the  second  finger 
on  the  right  hand  above  the  home  row;  then 
feel  and  strike  the  key  found  with  the  third 
finger  on  the  left  hand  on  the  home  row; 
lastly,  strike  the  space  bar  with  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand.  (In  any  manner  desired  the 
teacher  will  have  previously  told  the  class 
about  the  numbering  of  fingers  and  will  have 
had  them  move  their  right  thumb  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  fashion  until  the  movement  is  easy.) 

Repeat  this  same  combination  of  strokes, 
the  teacher  following  through  in  the  same 
manner,  (five  the  pupils  ample  time  to  repeat 
this  drill  until  they  can  type  it  rapidly  and 
lightly.  (Use  descriptive  words  that  are  in 
the  pupils’  working  vocabulary.) 

Now  the  teacher  is  ready  to  explain  to  the 
class  that  actually  they  have  been  typing  the 
word  is.  He  will  write  it  on  the  board  and 
then  demonstrate  the  correct  procedure  of 
typing,  explaining  the  reason  for  each  step 
as  he  demonstrates,  as  follows: 

1.  Look  at  the  word,  for  it  is  from  the  word  that 
one  gets  his  stimulus;  or  (in  the  language  of  the 
school  boy)  he  gets  his  directions  as  to  what  he  is 
to  type. 

2.  Call  the  word  aloud.  By  calling  the  word  aloud 
one  conceives  it  as  an  entire  unit.  Typing  is  not 
only  made  much  easier  if  one  types  by  words,  but 
one  can  tyjie  much  faster. 

3.  Type  the  word  lightly. 

When  the  class  begins  the  activity,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  repeat  the  formula  and  to  help 
the  students  by  typing  on  a  demonstration 
machine,  which  can  be  located  at  the  front 
of  the  room.  The  pupils  are  again  told  to 
type  the  word  is  until  they  can  type  it  lightly 
and  rapidly. 

The  next  word  might  be  the  word  it. 
After  mastering  it  in  the  same  way,  the  two 
words  might  be  written  together  to  form  the 
simple  phrase,  it  is. 

Don*ts 

Don’t  make  the  work  too  complex.  Why 
introduce  capitalization  until  all  the  other 
steps  have  been  automatized.? 

The  teacher  need  not  limit  beginning 
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words  to  two-  and  three-letter  words.  Ihe 
whole  or  predetermined  outcome  need  not  be 
the  most  technical.  ITiere  are  some  four-  and 
five-letter  words  that  are  very  easy  to  type. 

The  typist  alternates  his  hands.  That  is 
another  thing  to  remember  in  composing  a 
list  of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences. 

Do  not  have  a  list  of  “demons”  such  as 
piazza,  was,  loo\,  and  the  like.  These  diffi¬ 
cult  words  only  tend  to  make  slower  the 
process  of  automatic  typing  by  words. 

Material  composed  should  contain  reitera¬ 
tion  but  not  in  repetitive  form.  It  does  little 
or  no  good  to  write  a  line  of  one  word.  To 
rejKat  several  lines  of  a  sentence  is  equally 
bad.  If  the  words  and  phrases  can  Ik  reflat¬ 
ed  so  that  there  is  variety,  a  world  of  good 
can  be  accomplished.  If  one  wishes  a  sufKrb 
example  of  this,  take  Miss  Brewington’s 
“Direct  Method  Materials”  and  turn  to  “The 
Train  Story”  on  page  4.® 

Flash-Card  Drills 

The  regular  routine  can  be  broken  by 
using  flash-card  drills.  On  6  by  8  cards  print 
common  words  taken  from  the  Horn  or  the 
Ayres  lists  or  from  some  shorthand  book.’ 
Hold  the  cards  so  that  they  can  be  easily  seen 
by  all  members  of  the  class.  Instruct  the  class, 
as  the  cards  are  held  up,  to  type  as  many 
copies  of  each  word  as  possible  before  the 
next  word  is  flashed  before  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  drill,  each  pupil  will  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  complete  perfect  words  he  has  written. 
This  is  gainful  activity  accomplished  through 
fun. 

Continuous  copy  work  can  be  introduced 
as  soon  as  sufficient  words  are  mastered  to 
form  intelligent  sentences.  Sentences  should 
be  rearranged  so  that  the  same  words  are 
repeated.  Short  speed  drills  can  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  students  feel  at  ease  in  operating 
their  machines. 

As  far  as  finger  technique  is  concerned,  the 
pupil  has  only  to  type  with  ease — prevent 
the  “thud”  sound  when  stroking,  strike 
lightly. 

*Brewington,  Ann,  and  Souttcr,  Helen  I.,  “Direct 
Method  Materials  For  Gregg  Shorthand,”  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1933. 

*5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1931. 


When  the  fingers  move  rapidly  and  the  ( 
mind  grasps  complete  patterns,  speed  is  ' 
certain. 

Comments  by  Harold  H.  Smith 
And  Replies  by  Mr.  Tidwell 

Mr.  Smith.  If,  in  addition  to  locating  the 
key  with  the  proper  finger,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  strike  the  key,  a  totally  incorrect 
stroke  results  because  the  key  levers  are 
locked  and  the  reaction  of  the  mechanism 
and  the  resulting  kinesthetic  sensations  are  i 
markedly  different  from  normal  operation.  I 
The  stroke  will  lack  [xjwer,  proper  getaway, 
and  need  not  be  cfuick.  In  fact,  the  proper 
Ixxlily  units  and  the  projxrr  motions  cannot 
be  employed  on  IcK'ked  keys. 

Mr.  Tidw'ell.  ITie  main  objective  here  is 
to  IcKate  the  keys  rapidly,  which  is  essential 
in  typing  by  complete  word  units. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  locked  keys  halt  any  ap¬ 
proximately  correct  stroke  so  sharply  that 
they  cause  a  measure  of  mental  and  physical 
irritation.  The  type  of  resulting  relaxation 
is  not  similar  to  the  desired  type  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  following  normal  strokes.  (See  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  Tobias  Matthay  in  Mr.  Tidwell’s 
article.) 

Mr.  Tidwell.  You  must  also  realize  that 
this  drill  is  for  beginning  typists  whose  move¬ 
ments  are  so  often  hampered  by  their  apply¬ 
ing  too  much  w'asted  energy,  with  a  tendenq 
to  become  rigid  and  to  hold  the  keys 
down. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  instruction  to  “type  the 
word  lightly”  is  a  carry-over  from  the  earliest 
days  of  typing  instruction.  Perhaps  the  author 
thinks  of  this  instruction  as  meaning  “swift¬ 
ly,”  as  we  refer  to  swiftly  moving  feet  when 
we  say  “light  feet.”  However,  it  is  commonly 
interpreted  by  students  to  mean  “strike  the 
keys  lightly.”  This  is  definitely  wrong.  To 
get  speed,  we  must  have  power.  Fast  finger 
action  requires  more  and  better  directed 
power  than  slow  finger  action. 

Mr.  Tidwell.  Speed  is  power.  Witness 
slow-motion  pictures  of  athletes  and  you  will 
see  power  in  speed.  After  the  proper  motiM 
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is  set  up,  the  speed  of  the  motion  supplies  all 
necessary  power,  and  any  energy  used  beyond 
this  point  is  detrimental  to  speed  and  is, 
therefore,  wasted. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  mentioned  perhaps 
the  most  important  reason  why  some  teachers 
like  to  use  the  device.  That  is  simply  to  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  situation  by  eliminating 
the  noise  of  the  operation  of  the  machines 
while  permitting  the  teacher’s  voice  to  be 
heard  by  every  member  of  the  class  in  unison 
drill.  This  is  a  legitimate  device  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  teaching  efficiency. 

Mr.  Tidwlll.  Naturally,  no  disagreement 
on  this. 

Mr.  Smith.  Cieneralized  statements  to  the 
ciTect  that  the  repetition  of  a  single  word  or 
sentence  is  bad  are  dangerous.  To  be  sure, 
repetition  without  attention  or  the  aim-to- 
improve  is  bad;  but  if  attention  and  the  aim- 
to-improve  are  lacking  when  the  recommended 
reiteration  of  words  in  specially  prepared 
paragraph  material  is  attempted,  there  is  even 
less  hope  for  improvement  than  when  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  repeated  because  of  the  constantly 
changing  situations  in  which  each  particular 
word  is  typed. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  between  these 
two  points  of  theory.  The  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  how  much  word  rejietition,  sentence 
repetition,  and  paragraph  repetition  must  rest 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  student  as  he 
practices.  The  teacher’s  main  objective  is  to 
create  proper  interest  and  to  train  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  be  intelligent  in  his  practice.  Here 
is  the  true  test  of  teaching  ability. 


Mr.  Tidwell.  Even  though  I  did  not  defi¬ 
nitely  state  that  the  student  should  type  para¬ 
graph  material  inattentively,  I  believe  he 
should  always  have  a  worth-while  objective 
and  should  work  toward  that  goal.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  is  necessary  in  any  purposeful 
learning. 

Under  the  division,  “First  Steps,’’  I  say, 
“Clive  the  pupils  ample  time  to  repeat  this 
drill  until  they  can  type  it  rapidly  and 
lightly.’’  This  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  the 
student  is  to  be  the  judge  of  how  much  repe¬ 
tition  he  should  indulge  in;  at  least  that  was 


Comments  by  William  R.  Foster 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  direct  method  is  not  inextricably 
and  necessarily  bound  to  the  use  of  any 
device  or  piece  of  typewriter  mechanism. 
If  the  locked  key  can  be  used  successfully  as 
a  step  in  the  direct  method,  very  well  and 
good.  In  any  event,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  use  of  the  locked  key  is  but 
one  minor  step.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  any  device;  neither  is  there  anything 
about  a  device  that  necessarily  guarantees 
success.  A  good  teacher  would  be  able  to 
take  it  or  leave  it,  and  still  succeed. 

Whether  or  not  the  keys  are  locked,  or  the 
ribbon  cut-out  in  operation,  or  the  machine 
set  for  normal  writing,  you  can  teach  the 
reach  (the  direction  and  the  distance  in¬ 
volved)  and  also  the  correct  stroke;  but  I 
have  found  the  use  of  the  locked  keys  a 
means  primarily  to  achieve  a  more  ballistic 
stroke,  and  only  secondarily  to  teach  the 
reach  (unless  you  also  use  an  unblanked 
keyboard). 

Harold  Smith,  who  was  probably  the 
earliest  user  of  locked  keys  as  a  device,  now 
thinks  it  unnatural,  whereas  Mr.  Tidwell  has 
found  it  satisfactory.  Can  both  be  right.? 
You  doubtless  recall  the  story  of  the  two 
men  looking  at  the  same  pole,  but  from  op¬ 
posite  sides.  One  claimed  the  pole  was  green, 
while  the  other  asserted  that  it  was  white. 
It  really  was  half  green  and  half  white.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  about  the  situation  here. 

Isn’t  it  conceivable  that  some  manufacturer 
of  typewriters  might  make  a  line  lock  to 
function  so  that  there  would  be  no  apprecia¬ 
ble  dip  to  the  keys,  while  another  manufac¬ 
turer  might  have  the  line  lock  with  a  de¬ 
cided  delay.? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  exactly  what 
has  happened.  The  L.  C.  Smith  and  the  lat¬ 
est  Underwood  standard  have  the  line-lock 
work  on  the  escapement  and  thus  allow  a 
very  deep  dip  of  the  keys;  but  all  the  other 
makes  (including  the  former  models  of  the 
Underwood  standard)  have  the  line-lock 
work  through  the  key  levers  and  allow  much 
less  of  a  dip — some,  in  fact,  next  to  none. 
Therefore,  with  most  makes  the  response 
would  be  conceivably  irritating  to  the  pupil 
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and  would  also  make  it  much  harder  for  him 
to  get  a  clue  as  to  the  correct  stroking  ot 
the  keys. 

I  have  used  blanked  keys  with  no  keyboard 
charts  on  the  wall  or  in  a  text,  as  Mr.  Tid¬ 
well  writes  me  he  does.  I  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  “live  keyboard”  (unblanked)  ma¬ 
chines  and  also  blanked  keyboards  wdth  wall 
charts.  So  far  as  using  locked  keys  to  teach 
only  correct  stroking  is  concerned,  I  have 
found  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  “live” 
keyboard;  but  more  about  this  experience 
another  time. 

I  believe  the  trick  is  turned  in  using  the 
locked-key  device  only  by  getting  the  pupils 
to  sense  the  sound  and  feel  of  the  correct 
stroke  as  w'ell  as  the  appearance  of  the  type 
bar  when  the  proper  stroke  is  made.  Unless 
these  features  are  brought  out  clearly,  this 
locked-key  procedure  becomes  just  another 
minor  device  cluttering  up  our  teaching.  As 
Mr.  Tidwell  wxll  states  it,  “The  w'ay  is  made 
easier  for  both  teacher  and  students  if  the 
students  know  the  goal  and  understand  the 
methods  of  attaining  it.” 

As  I  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the 
premises  of  Gestalt  psychology,  and  pleaded 
for  speed  from  the  first  in  my  demonstration 
before  the  NCTF  convention  this  past  De¬ 
cember,  I  can  say  only  amen  to  what  Mr. 
Tidwell  sets  forth  regarding  both  these  points. 
Neither  do  I  as  yet  see  any  grave  risks  in 
using  locked  keys,  provided  the  proper 
machines  are  used,  the  directions  given  by 
Mr.  Tidwell  followed,  in  general,  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  function  of  locked  keys  understood 
by  the  pupils,  and  no  fetish  made  of  the 
device  by  the  teacher. 


University  of  Chicago 
Conference  June  30 

'^HE  University  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  con- 
'*•  ference  on  business  education  Thursday  and 
Friday,  June  30  and  July  1,  at  the  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  will  be  “Business  As  a  Social  In¬ 
stitution.”  The  conference  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Ann  Brewington. 

A  copy  of  the  conference  program  and  an¬ 
nouncements  containing  specific  details  of  the 
entire  summer-quarter  program  may  be  obtained 
from  Dean  W.  H.  Spencer,  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago. 


Business  Institute  Schools 
Hold  Conference 

CHARPLY  reminiscent  of  the  first  commercial 
educators’  convention  in  America  was  the 
busy,  enthusiastic  conference  of  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Business  Institute  schools  in  the  state  of 
.Michigan,  held  at  Detroit,  April  8  and  9. 

President  A.  F.  Tull  and  his  efficient  execu¬ 
tive  staff  arranged  a  series  of  round-table  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  evening  of  April  8  in  their  commo¬ 
dious  Downtown  School  in  the  Michigan  The¬ 
ater  Building.  These  were  continued  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning. 

Round-table  discussions  on  transcription  prob¬ 
lems  and  demonstrations  of  teaching  methods 
in  typing  were  conducted  by  Harold  H.  Smith, 
editor  of  typing  publications  for  the  Cregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

A  general  get-together  for  luncheon  at  the 
Detroit-Leland  Hotel  was  attended  by  more  than 
ninety  members  of  the  staff,  w'ho  heard  George 
H.  Fern,  Michigan’s  state  director  of  v(Kational 
education,  discuss  commercial  education  and  its 
place  in  the  educational  plan  of  the  state,  with 
special  reference  to  the  opportunities  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  private  schools. 

Business  Education  at  the 
University  of  Alabama 

'^HE  South  has  long  felt  the  need  of  additional 
commercial  teacher  training  facilities,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  the  substantial  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  meeting  this  need  during  the 
past  two  years. 

This  year  the  University  of  Alabama  intro¬ 
duced  a  four-year  degree  course  for  the  training 
of  secretaries;  also  a  four-year  degree  course  for 
the  training  of  high  school  commercial  teach¬ 
ers.  These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of 
Sidney  A.  Collins.  Mr.  Collins  holds  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University 
of  South  Dakota. 

The  commercial  section  of  the  Alabama  State 
Teachers  Association  is  co-operating  in  every 
way  possible  to  promote  the  w'elfare  of  these 
two  new  departments  at  the  University.  The 
officers  of  the  section  are: 

President:  R.  D.  Cooiier,  Paul  Haync  High  School, 
Biriiiinghain. 

Vice-President:  Brownie  Lollar,  High  School,  Fair- 
field. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mildretl  Stephens,  West  End 
High  Sch<x)l,  Birmingham. 

P  AUL  W.  CUTSHALL  will  teach  at  the  Sute 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  during  the 
summer  session.  It  was  erroneously  reported  in 
the  May  BEW  that  Mr.  Cutshall,  of  Hughes 
High  ScluM)l,  Cincinnati,  would  leach  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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(  Report  of  41st  E.CT.A.  Convention 


The  I'orty  lirsl  Annual  Convention  ol 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  history.  A  high  water  mark  in 
attendance,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  was 
I  reached  in  the  three-day  meeting  held  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  April 
14-16,  1938. 

First  General  Session 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  convention, 
[W.  E.  Douglas,  president  of  Coldey  College, 

1  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  president  of  the 
Association,  in  discussing  the  convention 
theme,  “Modernizing  Business  Education,” 
challenged  the  assembly  as  follows: 

Is  there  Um)  stronjj  a  tendency  tcnlay  towards 
btreainlinin^,  air-conditioning,  and  Pullmanizing 
the  process  of  learning?  Are  we  unconsciously  in¬ 
fluencing  our  young  people  to  believe  that  they  neetl 
not  study  in  order  to  learn?  Have  we  become  so 
anemic  as  teachers  that  yesterday’s  “.\11  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  Ixiy"  is  interpreted  today 
o  “All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  bright  boy”? 

You  and  I  never  had  to  face  a  tomorrow  filled 
with  greater  potential  menace  than  that  ahead  of  the 
young  jrcople  in  our  charge.  world  gone  mad; 

truthless  dictators  spawning  like  yroisonous  fungi; 
democracy  lighting  for  its  life;  a  hideous  world  war 
..n  the  making;  civilization,  a  mockery.  A  soul- 
likening  prosyx'ct ! 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  To  us  are  given  rich 
opportunities  to  serve  in  capacities  far  beyond  the 
lure  teaching  of  business  subjects.  ITiousands  of 
voung  citizens  are  within  our  spheres  of  influence. 

i'Vc  can  do  much  to  help  mold  this  human  clay  into 
I'cs  of  usefulness  and  productivity. 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  director  of 
ourses  in  commercial  education.  University 
)f  Pittsburgh,  in  addressing  the  opening 
[neeting  of  the  convention,  stated; 

I  There  are  many  who  question  the  practicability 

111  continuing  high  school  vocational  business  edu- 
aiion. 

Must  secondary  vocational  business  education  sur- 
vc’  Two  problems  arise: 

1.  The  demand  of  business  for  greater  maturity,  of 
behavior  than  is  achieved  by  most  young  per¬ 
sons  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  high  school. 
2.  The  growing  belief  that  early  syrecialization 
tends  to  produce  atrophied  personalities. 

Breadth  of  training  is  needed  to  develop  maturity 
t  judgment.  Specialization  should  be  deferred, 
"cforc,  as  long  as  possible. 

Business  demands  greater  behavior  maturity  of 
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beginning  stenographers  and  IxKikkeeiicrs  than  is 
usually  achieved  at  the  time  of  graduation  from 
high  sch(K)l.  Segregation  of  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  students  cannot  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
immaturity  of  high  school  graduates. 

However,  there  is  still  a  large  area  of  vocational 
service  left  for  the  high  schtml.  Retail  selling  and 
general  clerical  positions  are  open  to  graduates  of 
average  intelligence.  Promotion  in  the  work  depends 
U[x)n  intelligence  and  “other  factors”  that  must  be 
present  for  marked  success  in  any  work.  At  the 
present  time,  there  arc  few  sequential  courses  leading 
to  occupational  efficiency  in  selling  and  general  cleri¬ 
cal  work. 

].  Murray  Hill,  vice-president  of  Bowling 
(ireen  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  in  addressing  the  convention, 
stated : 

Ten  years  ago  only  nine  states  required  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  of  commercial  teachers  in  the  high 
schools.  Tcnlay  a  four-year  standard  college  degree 
is  rcquiretl  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union. 
But  g(M)tl  teachers  of  commerce  need  something  more 
than  degrees.  Our  teachers  must  be  taught  that 
education  is  not  a  mechanical  but  a  social  process. 

The  character  of  the  secondary  sch(M>l  |X)pulation 
is  constantly  changing.  In  a  survey  of  310  principals 
and  suyx-rintendents,  scattered  through  thirty-one 
states,  less  than  25  ixr  cent  assigned  vcxational  ob¬ 
jectives  to  their  business  departments.  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  population,  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  placed  upon  attitudes,  civic  habits, 
appreciations,  and  behavior  concepts. 

Second  General  Session 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
business  education.  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  in  addressing  the  con¬ 
vention,  stated: 

Businessmen  wonder  why  the  schools  continue  to 
prepare  more  young  people  for  employment  in  offices 
than  they  can  possibly  place,  and  why  they  fail  to 
prepare  young  people  for  the  jobs  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  Held  which  do  exist,  at  salaries  and  under 
working  conditions  which  compare  favorably  with 
office  positions. 

We  must  prepare  teachers  of  merchandising,  but 
these  teach’“rs  must  be  thoroughly  exyrcrienced  in  the 
phase  of  distribution  which  they  exirect  to  teach. 

Edward  J.  McNamara,  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City, 
declared: 

No  longer  arc  the  high  school’s  responsibilities  lim¬ 
ited  to  preparing  the  intellectual  elect  for  college. 

The  emphasis  of  such  schtxrls  now  is  to  develop 
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the  potential  powers  of  the  great  mass  of  our  youth 
to  give  them  ideals  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  to  make  them  good  citizens. 

William  M.  Polishook,  Clitlord  J.  Scott 
High  School,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  general  meeting  on  “What 
Should  Be  Done  to  Develop  Personal  Utility 
or  Consumer  Values  Through  the  Teaching 
of  Business  Subjects.^” 

Section  meetings  were  held  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  the 
Association  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

Delegates  and  their  friends  were  guests  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commerce  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  delightful  entertainment  and 
dance  on  Friday  evening.  Miss  Catherine 
Carlin  is  president  of  that  association. 

The  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  held  a  banquet  for  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  on  Friday  evening.  Dr.  E. 
M.  Hull,  president  of  Banks  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  president  of  the  NAACS,  pre¬ 
sided.  H.  N.  Rasely,  Burdett  College,  Boston, 
was  toastmaster.  Speakers  included  H.  E.  V. 
Porter,  secretary  of  the  NAACS,  and  Charles 
G.  Reigner,  president  of  the  H.  M,  Rowe 
Company,  Baltimore.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Rev.  Philip  Steinmetz,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  demonstration  of  a  marvelous 
memory  was  given  by  Walter  Paxton  as 
“The  Mental  Marvel.” 

The  Annual  Banquet — A  High  Light 

The  annual  banquet  on  Thursday  evening 
was  the  high  light  of  the  social  calendar  with 
approximately  600  in  attendance.  President 
W.  E.  Douglas  presided,  with  Dr.  S.  Howard 
Paterson,  professor  of  economics.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  serving  as  toastmaster.  The 
surprise  number  was  “A  Bit  of  Old  Philadel¬ 
phia” — selections  by  a  prize-winning  band 
from  the  Annual  Mummers’  Parade,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Philadelphia  institution.  Don  Rose, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  entertained  the 
assemblage  with  an  amusing  account  of  his 
“Confessions  of  a  Repentant  Pedagogue.” 
Anthony  Candelori  and  his  Music  Masters 
furnished  the  music  for  dancing  after  the 
banquet. 


Annual  Business  Meeting 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  Mrs.  Susette  B.  Tyler,  retiring 
vice-president,  was  awarded  the  membership 
banner  for  having  attained  for  Virginia  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase  in  membership 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year  the  membership  banner  has  been 
won  by  Mrs.  Tyler.  The  total  membership 
of  the  association,  as  reported  by  Paul  M. 
Boynton,  general  membership  chairman,  is 
2,846. 


A  change  in  the  constitution  was  proposed 
by  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  New  York  City,  providing  for 
an  editorial  board  of  three  members  to  replace 
the  present  plan  of  single  editorship.  The 
amendment  w'ill  be  voted  upon  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

President:  Harry  I.  Good,  Associate  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Vice-President:  (fonrad  J.  Saphier,  Samuel  Tildcn 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Secretary:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer:  Arnold  M.  Lloyd  (re-elected).  Princi¬ 
pal,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia. 

New  Members  of  the  Executive  Board:  Katherine 
VV.  Ross,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  and  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College, 
Cirove  City,  Pennsylvania. 


A  group  picture  of  the  new  officers  ap- 
[)eared  on  page  710  of  the  May  BEW. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  convention  was 
due  to  the  co-operation  of  Philadelphia’s 
director  of  commercial  education,  John  G. 
Kirk,  and  the  following  local  committees: 
Administrative  Committee,  George  E.  Mum- 
ford,  chairman;  Hostess  Committee,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Luman,  chairman;  Entertainment 
Committee,  Cyril  W.  Taylor,  chairman;  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee,  Thomas  M.  Peirce,  Jr, 
chairman;  Tours  Committee,  Walter  E. 
Mansley,  chairman;  Information  Committee, 
Barnet  Shear,  chairman;  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee,  Jay  W.  Miller,  Harry  E.  Bartow,  and 
Simon  M.  Hunn,  chairman;  Kit  Committee, 
Benjamin  Kuykendall,  Jr.,  chairman. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Convention  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City,  April  6,  7,  and  8. 
1939.— /fly  W.  Miller,  E.C.T.A.  Chairman 
of  Publicity.  I 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


speech  Training  for  Business  Students 

POLLY  HENDERSON 


1  I  Hditor’s  Note — Mrs.  Henderson  sends  us  this 
interesting  and  practical  article  from  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  where  she  is  Lecturer  on  the  Art  of  Speaking 
at  the  (Jlasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Commercial 
College.  She  is  author  of  two  books:  “Personality  in 
SjKaking”  and  "The  Art  of  Effective  Speech.”] 


I  X  T  is  to  America  that  those  in  the  Old 
y  I  Country  who  are  interested  in  commer- 
I  cial  education  invariably  look  for  new 
ideas.  In  this  instance,  however,  Scotland 
may,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  the  pioneer.  At 
the  (ilasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  a  course  of  training  in  speaking, 
specially  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  business 
j  students,  has  been  on  the  calendar  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  College  is  probably 
the  first  educational  institute  to  establish  the 
‘  importance  of  the  subject  by  making  it  an 
I  essential  for  all  taking  the  teacher’s  diploma. 

As  the  subject  is  comprehensively  handled, 

•  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  our  train- 
I  ing  is  conducted  may  offer  an  interesting 

*  j  comparison  with  “Dramatizing  the  Business 
j  Conversation,’’  which  appeared  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1937,  issue  of  this  journal. 

p.  The  object  of  the  course  can  best  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  the  college  calendar. 
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In  all  lines  of  public  activity,  and  particularly  in 
the  world  of  business,  the  importance  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  good  speaking  and  an  easy  bearing 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  this  course,  practical  use¬ 
fulness  is  the  definite  aim,  and  the  principles  are 
applied  to  the  everyday  usage  of  English.  The  study 
is  considered  not  merely  as  a  desirable  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  as  an  essential  to  success  in  business  or 
profession.  Its  purpose  is  at  once  to  cultivate  an 
attractive  manner  of  s^xraking  and  to  stimulate  the 
intelligence  towards  an  increased  general  efficiency. 

Here  are  some  of  the  general  headings 
in  the  scheme  of  work: 

1.  The  foundation  of  good  articulation  and  ade¬ 
quate  control  of  the  breath. 

2.  The  use  of  phrasing  as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking 
and  intelligent  speaking. 

3.  The  development  of  the  imagination  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  general  efficiency. 

4.  The  development  of  memorizing  faculties. 

5.  The  psychological  value  of  a  good  dejxiriment. 


Each  class  is  limited  to  fifteen  students, 
the  ideal  number  for  training  of  this  kind. 
Thus  the  class  is  small  enough  to  allow  am¬ 
ple  individual  practice  and  large  enough  to 
supply  the  necessary  “audience.” 

For  the  first  few  meetings,  the  entire  time 
is  spent  on  articulation  and  breathing  exer¬ 
cises,  each  with  a  definite  object;  and  in 
selected  reading  that  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  emphasis,  phrasing,  inflection, 
modulation,  and  the  general  principles  un¬ 
derlying  intelligent  speaking.  In  all  this, 
the  need  for  sufficient  regular  and  systematic 
home  practice  on  the  part  of  the  student  is 
stressed. 

The  next  step  is  using  the  student’s  own 
English.  An  excellent  beginning  can  be 
made  by  giving  a  list  of  widely  varied  nouns, 
requiring  each  to  be  fitted  with  a  suitable  ad¬ 
jective  and  presented  in  a  short  sentence. 
This  may  be  followed  by  a  type  of  “organ¬ 
ized  conversation,”  which  takes  the  form  of 
answering  questions  on  a  chosen  subject,  the 
subject  to  be  given  out  beforehand  in  order 
that  it  may  be  thought  out  at  home.  Sen¬ 
tences  must  be  short  and  to  the  point,  words 
simple  and  suitable,  spoken  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

This  activity  forms  a  mental  exercise  that 
can  be  elaborated  in  a  number  of  useful  and 
interesting  ways.  In  order  to  find  out  what 
the  students  read,  each  is  asked  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  a  book  that  he  has  read 
recently  or  that  has  interested  him  particu¬ 
larly.  For  practice  in  concentration,  a  “word 
picture”  may  be  required  of  some  person, 
place,  or  building.  To  develop  imaginative 
qualities,  each  student  recounts  an  incident 
that  he  has  noted — interesting,  amusing,  or 
unusual.  Although  these  reports  are  given 
in  class  orally  and  without  notes,  it  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  students  that  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  at  home  is  absolutely  essential  in  order 
to  develop  a  style  and  the  habit  of  lucid 
expression. 
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'I'hcsc  rc|x>rls  arc  later  expanded  into 
short  “oral  essays”  on  subjects  chosen  to  suit 
the  needs  ot  particular  students.  Criticism 
of  one  student  by  another  adds  variety  to 
class  activities. 

Then  are  staged  “interviews”  of  various 
kinds,  the  conditions  of  the  interview  being 
intimated  beforehand  so  that  the  students 
may  have  definite  lines  on  which  to  think 
out  possible  questions  and  answers.  To  this 
are  added  exercises  in  fulhlling  the  require¬ 
ments  for  certain  public  functions:  taking 
the  chair  at  a  meeting;  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  replying  to  it;  making  a  presen¬ 
tation. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  test  the  students’  ability 
in  alert  oral  expression,  the  subject  to  be  com¬ 
mented  u}X)n  is  announced  in  class,  with  the 
reply  extempore. 

Of  course,  this  tyjK  of  training  dejiends 
for  its  success  largely  upon  the  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher;  but. 


under  the  right  guidance,  it  is  surprising 
what  progress  is  matle  in  sjx'cch,  jx)ise,  and 
general  aptitude  in  the  space  ot  six  months, 
with  one  hour  a  week,  which  comprises  our 
(leneral  Course.  The  tact  that  a  similar 
course  is  given  to  the  employees  of  some  of 
our  Glasgow  warehouses  sjxaks  for  its  use¬ 
fulness  even  in  the  matter  of  salesmanship, 
in  the  approach  to  customers,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  culture. 

With  no  intention  of  lalxling  this  the 
“Henderson  System,”  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  have  originated  this  method  of  training. 
In  doing  so,  I  acknowledge  the  debt  I  owe 
to  my  students,  for  it  is  from  their  particu¬ 
lar  needs  that  the  ideas  have  grown.  It 
consists  more  or  less  of  linking  up  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  and  English  usage  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  speaking,  these  com¬ 
bining  to  provide  a  training  of  real  value  in 
the  development  of  mind,  imagination,  and 
personality. 


I 


Report  of  C  C  T.  A.  Convention 

5/0//X  Cuy,  Iowa,  May  5-7 


The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Martin  Hotel,  Sioux 
C'ity,  Iowa,  May  5,  6,  and  7. 

I'he  program  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Hamilton,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and 
)ay  R.  Johnson,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  co¬ 
presidents  of  the  association.  Allan  Hough¬ 
ton  and  Erma  Scheuermann,  of  Sioux  City, 
headed  the  local  committee. 

This  association  is  one  of  the  oldest  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  associations  in  the  country 


and  is  rendering  invaluable  service  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  new  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  arc: 

President:  K.  A.  Ztlliot.  Director  of  Hu!.incs>  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa. 

lurst  Vue-President:  john  Mtrsher.  Minneajiolis 
Business  la>Ile>;c,  MinneajHilis.  Minnesota. 

Second  Vice-President:  Paul  t'.  M(M»n.  Hi)ih  Sch(x>l, 
I)aveni>ort,  Iowa. 

Secretary:  Irene  Kessler,  dates  t'.ollejje,  Waterltxt. 
Iowa. 

Treasurer:  I.eora  johnson.  Cetlar  Rapitls  Business 
I'ollege.  Oclar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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School  Was  Never  Like  This! 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

North  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Kuitok’s  Notk — The  sug>{c.sti()ns  ami  lessons  given 
in  this  article  in  the  guise  of  expieriences  related  by  a 
student  making  '  is  way  over  the  transition  period 
between  schcMil  and  business  should  be  of  value  to 
both  teachers  and  students  of  biMikkeeping. — )amks 
A.  Mt  F.vuztN,  “The  Counting  House”  editor. 

may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  Mr. 

I  Richman,”  I  boasted,  “I  shall  never 
have  any  trouble  with  my  trial  bal¬ 
ances.” 

Mr.  Richman  looked  at  me  quizzically. 
‘‘You  might  never  take  any  trial  balance,  for 
all  I  care,”  he  replied. 

‘‘But  what  would  you  do  with  the  ledger 
if  you  didn’t  take  trial  balances  from  it.^” 
I  asked  in  surprise. 

‘‘Use  it  in  the  business,”  he  replied.  ‘‘But 
why  are  you  so  certain  that  you  won’t  have 
any  trouble  with  your  trial  balances?” 

‘‘Because  I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
them  in  school,”  I  replied. 

‘‘Well,  that  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,” 
answered  Mr.  Richman,  ‘‘but  a  trial  balance 
that  balances  isn’t  really  so  important.” 

‘‘But  isn’t  the  trial  balance  necessary  to 
close  the  month’s  business?”  I  inquired.  It 
had  seemed  that  w'ay  in  school. 

‘‘Business  never  comes  to  a  close,”  said  Mr. 
Richman.  ‘‘We  do  have  divisions  of  certain 
phases  into  months  and  years,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  goes  right  on.” 

At  the  time  I  thought  that  a  strange 
statement,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  is  liter¬ 
ally  true.  We  took  a  trial  balance  at  the 
end  of  each  month  but  business  went  right 
on.  It  was  an  extra.  We  didn’t  stop  mak¬ 
ing  entries,  or  posting,  until  we  had  taken 
the  trial  balance  and  found  it  correct,  as  we 
had  done  in  school. 

Then  I  found  that  there  were  many  rec¬ 
ords  that  had  to  be  kept  that  did  not  Ht  into 
the  scheme  of  debits  and  credits.  Our  business 
was  a  wholesale  one,  and  we  had  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  numbers  of  cars  shipped  to 


us,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  packages  of 
certain  kinds  of  goods.  These  items  never 
showed  up  in  the  trial  balances,  or  even 
found  their  way  into  the  ledger;  but  they 
were  very  important  to  the  business. 

After  I  had  been  there  for  a  couple  of 
days  I  said  to  Mr.  Richman,  ‘‘Where  are 
the  instructions  for  making  the  entries?” 

‘‘What  entries?”  he  asked. 

‘‘Why,  the  entries  for  Cash  Received  and 
Cash  Paid  Out;  for  Sales  and  Purchases.” 

‘‘Haven’t  you  made  them  from  the  vouch¬ 
ers?”  asked  Mr.  Richman,  in  a  tone  that 
made  me  think  all  was  not  well. 

‘‘But  I  haven’t  seen  any  vouchers,”  I  pro¬ 
tested.  ‘‘Was  I  supposed  to  make  vouchers?” 

‘‘Didn’t  they  teach  you  in  school  that 
checks,  check  stubs,  invoices,  and  bills  are 
vouchers?”  he  asked.  ‘‘That  is  what  we  call 
them  in  this  office.” 

“No,  the  things  they  called  vouchers  were 
special  forms  that  we  made  out  in  one  of 
the  sets,”  I  replied.  “But  how  am  I  to  know 
when  to  make  entries?” 

“What  entry  do  you  make  when  you  sell 
goods?”  asked  Mr.  Richman. 

“Debit  the  customer  and  credit  Sales,”  I 
replied. 

“Have  you  done  that  for  each  sale  we 
made  yesterday  and  today?”  he  continued. 

“Why,  no,”  I  replied.  “Nobody  told  me 
to.” 

Mr.  Richman  asked  me  to  bring  him  the 
binder  in  which  the  stenographer  had  placed 
copies  of  all  the  invoices  she  had  typed. 
“Here  are  the  entries,”  he  said.  “You  simply 
haven’t  posted  them.  The  credit  to  the  Sales 
account  we  get  at  the  end  of  the  month,  after 
the  total  of  these  bills  for  the  month  has 
been  found.” 

“But  when  do  I  post  them?”  I  asked.  “In 
school  the  book  always  told  us  every  page 
or  two  to  post  all  entries.” 

“There  isn’t  any  guide  book  in  this  of¬ 
fice,”  replied  Mr.  Richman,  with  unfailing 
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patience,  as  I  recall  it  now,  “but  posting  has 
to  be  done  Just  the  same.  We  need  to  have 
our  ledgers  posted  right  up  to  date  all  the 
time.  Post  them  every  day.” 

I  went  right  at  it.  And  I  didn't  think  it 
necessary  to  tell  Mr.  Richman  that  I  had  not 
made  a  single  entry  in  the  cash  journal  for 
those  two  days,  because  I  was  waiting  for 
somebody  to  tell  me  that  we  had  received 
money,  or  paid  it  out.  I  made  all  those 
entries  as  soon  as  I  could. 

That  evening  I  went  to  Mr.  Richman  and 
asked,  “How  much  cash  are  we  supposed 
to  have  on  hand  this  evening.?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  was  about  to  ask  you,” 
he  replied,  and  I’m  sure  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  as  he  said  it.  “How  much  should 
it  be.?” 

“We  have  $847.29,  according  to  the  cash 
l)ook,”  I  replied. 

“But  do  we  actually  have  that  much.?” 
inquired  Mr.  Richman. 

“That’s  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,”  I 
replied. 

“Well,  do  we.?  All  the  money  and  checks 
were  deposited  this  afternoon,  weren’t  they.?” 

“Yes.  But  the  balance  of  the  check  book 
says  we  have  $837.29  in  the  bank.  Which  is 
right.?” 

“That’s  what  I  have  hired  you  to  find  out,” 
answered  Mr.  Richman.  “Evidently  there  is 
a  mistake  somewhere.  Find  it!” 

It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  find  the  mis¬ 
take  that  first  time.  But  how  careless  of 
me  to  make  an  error  in  subtraction  and  how 
stupid  to  think  that  balancing  cash  meant 
finding  out  whether  the  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  cash  book  was  equal  to 
some  amount  that  could  be  found  in  a  book, 
instead  of  knowing  that  the  amount  shown 
by  the  cash  book  was  actually  on  hand  or  in 
the  bank.  Of  course  my  textbook  had  told 
me  this,  and  the  teacher  had  explained  it, 
too,  but  I  just  hadn’t  paid  much  attention. 

About  a  week  later,  Mr.  Richman  asked 
me,  “How  much  does  Henry  Adams  owe 
us,  and  how  long  has  his  account  been  over¬ 
due.?”  I  went  back  through  the  copies  of 
invoices  and  the  cash  book,  and  was  busy 
making  a  record  of  sales  and  of  payments 
when  Mr.  Richman  called,  “Bring  me  the 
customer’s  ledger.”  I  brought  him  the  ledger 


and  went  on  making  my  abstract;  but  when  \ 
I  took  it  to  him  he  said,  “What  did  you  I 
do  all  this  work  for.?  This  information  is  j 
all  in  the  ledger.  Why  didn’t  you  look 
there  in  the  first  place.?” 

More  stupidity.  But  I  was  learning  that 
the  ledger,  instead  of  being  only  something 
from  which  to  take  a  trial  balance,  was  really  | 
a  chart  for  the  business.  Almost  every  day  I 
Mr.  Richman  asked  to  see  the  ledger.  He 
compared  amounts  at  different  dates,  found 
total  sales  and  purchases  for  days  or  weeks 
or  months,  noted  expenses,  and  wrote  col¬ 
lection  letters — all  from  the  ledgers. 

One  day  he  said,  “Do  we  have  an  account  | 
with  Flanagan  Brothers,  over  at  Sundale.?” 

I  looked,  and  then  told  him,  “No.  It’s 
closed.” 

“Bring  the  ledger  here,”  he  commanded. 
And  I  found  that  an  account  is  an  account, 
whether  closed  at  the  moment  or  not.  Many 
of  the  accounts  balanced  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  each  month.  And  taking  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance  was  the  least  of  the  uses  to  which  ledger 
accounts  were  put. 

When  the  end  of  the  first  month  came,  I 
asked,  “Will  we  close  the  ledger  this 
month.?” 

“How  could  we.?”  asked  Mr.  Richman.  j 
“We  haven’t  taken  inventory.”  ^ 

“Why  haven’t  we.?”  I  asked. 

“Because  it  is  not  worth  what  it  would 
cost,”  replied  Mr.  Richman. 

“But  how  will  we  find  out  how  much  we 
made  this  month.?”  I  persisted. 

“We’ll  estimate  it,”  replied  Mr.  Richman.  I 
“Bring  me  your  trial  balance  as  soon  as  it  j 
is  made.”  | 

“Shall  I  make  a  working  sheet?”  I  asked.  I 

“You  can’t,  because  we  haven’t  the  | 

amounts  of  the  inventories,”  replied  Mr.  | 

Richman.  “But  bring  me  the  trial  balance  | 

and  I  will  show  you  how  to  find  out  whether  ! 
we  have  been  making  any  money  this  | 
month.”  I 

I  brought  him  the  trial  balance,  and  after  \ 
a  few  minutes  he  said,  “Well,  we  have  been  j 
running  behind  a  little  this  month,  but  it 
wasn’t  such  a  bad  month,  after  all.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  I  asked.  I  had 
never  been  shown  in  school  how  to  find  the 
gain  or  loss  from  the  trial  balance. 
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“See  that?”  he  asked,  pointing  to  the 
amount  of  “sales”  for  the  month.  “Well, 
that  means  that  we  have  made  a  gross  profit 
of  about  $12,370.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  1  asked.  The 
amount  of  the  sales  was  about  five  or  six 
times  that  much. 

"By  percentage,”  he  replied.  “We  know 
from  previous  years  just  about  what  per  cent 
we  are  making  on  our  sales.” 

“Hut  how  do  you  find  our  net  profit  from 
that?”  I  continued. 

“Well,  here  are  all  the  expenses  listed,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  figures  in  the  Debit 
column  of  the  trial  balance.  “If  you  will 
add  them  and  subtract  the  total  from  $12,- 
370,  you  will  come  pretty  near  to  having  our 
net  profit  for  the  month.” 

“Why  do  we  ever  take  inventory  and 
close  the  books?”  I  asked.  “I  should  think 
the  estimate  you  are  making  would  be  accu¬ 
rate  enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  think 
what  a  lot  of  work  it  would  save.” 

Mr.  Richman  laughed.  “Estimates  must 
be  based  on  facts,”  he  said.  “It  is  safe 
enough  to  estimate  profits  for  a  month,  if  we 
have  accurate  figures  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  check  the  estimate  by;  but  the  business¬ 
man  who  goes  on  estimating  year  after  year 
is  headed  straight  for  the  sheriff.” 

The  biggest  surprises  came  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  we  made  up  our  balance  sheet 
and  profit  and  loss  statement.  I  worked  out 
these  statements  fully,  and  they  balanced  to 
a  penny.  Then  Mr.  Richman  looked  it  over. 
“This  item  of  repairs  should  be  charged  to 
“Real  Estate,”  and  not  to  “Real  Estate  Ex- 
j)ense,”  he  said. 

“But  the  book  said  to  charge  repairs  to 
Expense,”  I  insisted. 

“But  I  said  to  charge  it  to  Real  Estate,” 
said  Mr.  Richman. 

Of  course  I  changed  it.  My  teacher  had 
said  to  me,  “The  boss  is  always  right.  Don’t 
argue  with  him  about  what  is  to  be  done. 
Either  do  what  he  wants  you  to  do,  or  get 
another  job.”  And  I  have  found  it  sound 
j  advice. 

Then  the  form  of  the  balance  sheet  didn’t 
suit  Mr.  Richman.  “How  much  are  the 
current  assets,  and  the  deferred  charges,  and 
the  fixed  assets?”  he  inquired.  “You  have 


lumped  all  of  them  together.  Sort  them  out 
so  that  1  can  tell  something  about  where 
we  stand.” 

Fortunately  it  was  about  closing  time  when 
he  told  me  this,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  visit 
my  bookkeeping  teacher  and  ask  him  about 
the  various  classifications  of  assets,  and  the 
form  of  the  balance  sheet.  I  listened  to  his 
explanation  more  closely  than  I  had  ever 
listened  in  class. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Richman  asked  me  to 
figure  for  him  such  items  as:  ratio  of  current 
assets  to  total  assets;  ratio  of  current  assets 
to  current  liabilities;  amount  of  working 
capital.  (1  had  always  thought  that  all  capi¬ 
tal  worked.)  I  had  to  go  to  the  teacher 
again  to  find  out  about  that.  Was  I  glad 
that  1  had  ratio  and  proportion  in  school! 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  brought  oth¬ 
er  problems.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  it 
should  prove  with  the  balance  sheet.  Mr. 
Richman  wanted  to  know  what  per  cent  of 
sales  was  gross  profit;  also  the  per  cent  of 
profit  on  cost  of  goods  sold;  the  per  cent  of 
net  profit  on  sales;  what  per  cent  of  sales 
the  office  expenses  were;  and  several  other 
percentages.  He  said  the  number  of  dollars 
in  a  given  item  of  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  didn’t  mean  anything;  that  it  was  im¬ 
portant  only  because  of  its  relation  to  some 
other  item.  I  soon  found  that  relationships 
in  business  are  most  often  expressed  in  terms 
of  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  things  was 
the  interruptions.  I  might  be  deep  in  post¬ 
ing  when  Mr.  Richman  would  say,  “Write 
a  check  for  what  we  owe  Milliken  &  Com¬ 
pany,”  or  “Run  down  street  and  get  a  form 
for  a  chattel  mortgage.”  And  I  had  to  drop 
everything  and  run.  It  kept  me  from  get¬ 
ting  my  work  done. 

One  day  I  said  to  Mr.  Richman,  “I  would 
get  more  posting  done  if  I  could  work  with¬ 
out  being  interrupted.” 

And  all  he  said  was,  “What  do  you  think 
I  am  paying  you  for — to  get  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  items  posted  or  to  help  me  run  this 
business?” 

That  just  about  expresses  the  job  of  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  an  office.  He  is  employed  to  help 
run  the  business.  The  records  kept  are  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  charts  for  today,  not 
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merely  the  company's  history  ot  yestertlay. 

In  school  it  seemetl  that  we  were  keeping 
lKM>ks  to  find  out  what  we  had  clone.  \\'e 
t(H>k  a  trial  balance  to  see  it  the  ledger  was 
in  balance.  Hut  in  business  we  tcK^k  a  trial 
balance  to  see  whether  we  had  made  our  en¬ 
tries  correctly.  In  school  the  balance  sheet 
and  profit  and  loss  statements  were  made  to 
find  out  what  the  assets  and  liabilities  and 


Kcvwrd  E.  Goodman  Robart  L.  Faavcktt 


Tri-State  Business  Educators 
Hold  Conference  in  Pittsburgh 

The  annual  spring  conference  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Education  .\ssociation 
was  held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  April  8  and  9.  R.  F.  Webb,  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
president  of  the  Association,  presided. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were 
opened  on  Saturday  with  a  brief  business 
meeting,  which  was  followed  by  an  inspiring 
address  on  “Character  Education,”  by  Judge 
Sara  Soffel,  of  Pittsburgh. 

“Democracy,”  said  Judge  Soffel,  “can  sur¬ 
vive  only  so  long  as  our  youth  are  strong  in 
moral  fibre,  industry,  and  self-reliance.  The 
forces  which  must  combine  and  unite  to 
build  character  are:  parents,  community, 
church,  and  school.  The  school  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  res[X)nsibility  which  never  ends;  it 
must  build  those  rugged  traits  for  fine  char¬ 
acter,  industry,  honesty,  and  stability.” 

Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
delivered  an  address  on  “Propaganda  or 
Truth  in  Business  Education.”  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  consumer  education. 


profits  and  losses  had  been  tor  the  past 
month  or  year.  In  business  these  state¬ 
ments  were  made  to  |K)int  the  way  to  the 
successful  ojKTation  ot  business  in  the  future. 

In  .school  the  question  was,  "What  did  we 
do  yesterday.'”  In  business  the  question  was, 
*'What  should  we  do  tomorrow.'” 

School  was  never  like  this,  but  I  like  busi¬ 
ness  lietter  than  school. 


Gj«>r(.i  C.  .Siomr  Russfi.i.  P.  Bobbitt 


La II  A  Kii.i'Henstfin  Margaret  H.  Ely 


At  noon,  more  than  300  memliers  attended 
the  Association  luncheon.  Frank  M.  Totten, 
vice-president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
of  New  York  City,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Kcnnard  E.  (ioodman.  John  Hay  High 
.School,  Cleveland. 

Urst  Vice-President:  R.  L.  Fawcett,  Peabixly  High 
Sch<K)l.  Pitt.sburgh. 

Second  Vice-President :  George  C.  Stover,  High 
Sch(K)l,  Sharon.  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove  City  College, 
(Jrove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  Russell  P.  B<ibbitt,  Fifth  .\venue  High 
.Schcxil,  Pittsburgh. 

Executive  Committee:  Margaret  H.  Ely,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 
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ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 


With 

Louis  A,  Leslie 


GRADINCj  schemes  for  transcription 
continue  to  reach  me,  and  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  note  the  ingenuity  with 
which  teachers  are  trying  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  devising  a  simple  method  of  grading 
and  rating  so  complicated  a  process  as 
transcription.  One  of  the  l)est  transcription 
grading  scales  to  reach  me  recently  is  that 
sent  by  Mr.  Merle  H.  Kenwood,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Kenwood  has  generously  given  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  descril>e  his  scale  in  this  department. 

According  to  this  scale,  a  “standard  tran¬ 
scribing  speed”  is  set  for  the  month.  Let  us 
say  that  this  month  15  words  a  minute  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  student  transcribes  at  the  rate 
of  only  14  words  a  minute,  two  points  are 
deducted.  If  he  transcribes  at  13  words  a 
minute,  four  jxjints  are  deducted,  etc.  For 
each  stenographic  or  typing  error  in  the 
transcript,  five  [K>ints  are  deducted.  For 
every  other  error,  three  points  are  deducted. 
For  errors  not  caught  by  the  pupil,  ten 
points  are  deducted. 

The  rest  of  the  description  I  shall  quote 
from  Mr.  Kenwood’s  letter: 

The  total  deductions  from  one  hundred  xive  the 
student’s  mark.  After  this  mark  is  recorded  in  the 
1  record  b<Kik,  the  median  mark  is  ascertained.  I  then 

(circle  all  the  median  marks  anti  above.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  with  all  transcription  pajsers  that 
are  checked  over  by  me.  .At  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  circles  that  e.ich  student  has  earned  arc  totaled 
and  then  the  median  of  the  total  medians  is  secured. 
To  illustrate: 

Month  of  Marc  h 

3  students  did  not  make  the  median  at  ail 
3  students  made  the  median  once 
3  “  “  “  “  twice 

“  “  “  “  three  times 

3  “  “  “  ‘‘  four  times 

S  “  “  "  '*  five  times 
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3  students  made  the  median  six  times 

(highest  possible) 

Hy  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  the  median 
of  the  medians  above  is  three  times,  made  by  nine 
students.  From  this,  marks  can  then  be  arrived  at 
objectively,  thus: 


iVo.  of 
Students 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
S 
3 


.Vo.  of 
Medians 
0 

1 

2 
3 
3 

5 

6 


Suggested 
Mark.s 
60  or  65 


65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 


70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 


We  are  incJeetl  grateful  to  Mr.  Kenwood 
for  this  ingenious  device,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  other  teachers  will  give  us  equal  cause 
for  gratitude! 

Many  questions  come  to  me  about  the 
credit  to  be  allowed  for  letters  with  cor- 
rectible  errors.  It  is  argued  that,  although 
such  a  letter  is  not  a  mailable  letter,,  because 
it  could  not  be  signed  and  mailed,  it  deserves 
more  credit  than  a  letter  with  an  uncorrect- 
ible  error. 

By  a  correctible  error  most  of  us  mean,  for 
instance,  the  transcription  of  or  for  of — a 
fairly  common  mistranscription  and  an  easy 
one  to  correct.  I  do  not  give  credit  for  such 
a  letter  because  I  feel  that  the  pupil  (or  the 
stenographer)  should  detect  and  correct  such 
an  error  before  it  comes  to  the  desk  of  the 
teacher  (or  the  businessman). 

Such  errors  are  often  more  exasperating 
to  the  businessman  than  are  more  serious 
errors,  precisely  because  they  are  so  incon¬ 
sequential  and  because  he  feels  that  the  ste¬ 
nographer  should  do  her  own  proofreading 
rather  than  rely  on  him  to  do  it  for  her. 

If  the  letter  can’t  be  signed  and  mailed, 
it  is  wrong,  and  the  fact  that  the  error  is  a 
relatively  trivial  one  is  unimportant.  The 
error  might  be  as  “trivial”  in  a  typing  sense, 
as  the  typing  of  $9,000  instead  of  $8,000.  It 
is  only  one  key  incorrectly  struck,  but  it  will 
cost  somebody  $1,000.  It  is  a  correctible 
error,  but  I  certainly  should  not  be  inclined 
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to  give  the  student  any  credit  at  all  for  such 
a  letter — and  I  know  a  businessman  wouldn’t 
give  an  employee  any  credit  at  all  for  such 
a  performance! 

•  •  A  New  Hampshire  correspondent  brings 
me  an  interesting  problem,  with  more  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  than  may  at  first  appear.  She 
contends  that,  although  a  stenographer  may 
not  necessarily  know  the  content  of  the  dic¬ 
tation  after  she  has  written  it  in  shorthand, 
she  must  know  the  content  of  the  dictation 
after  she  has  transcribed  the  shorthand  notes. 
Her  opponent  contends  that  the  stenographer 
may  take  and  transcribe  the  dictation  with¬ 
out  ever  knowing  the  content  of  the  dic¬ 
tation. 

Of  course,  both  my  correspondent  and  her 
opponent  are  correct.  Most  stenographers 
unquestionably  are  forced  to  consider  the 
content  of  the  letter  being  transcribed.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  real  expert  can  un¬ 
questionably  transcribe  pages  at  a  time  with 
only  the  vaguest  general  idea  of  what  it  is 
all  about.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
material  being  transcribed  is  of  a  routine 
nature  and  most  of  the  expressions  used  are 
cliches. 

It  is  a  common  experience  for  the  short¬ 
hand  reporter  to  be  unable  to  say  what  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  given  about  a  certain  matter 
although  he  may  have  only  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  that  very  testimony  into  the  dictating 
machine.  Perhaps  he  has  just  read  ten  pages 
of  questions  and  answers  about  the  skid 
marks  at  the  scene  of  the  accident.  He  can¬ 
not  avoid  knowing  that  the  testimony  was 
about  skid  marks,  but  he  has  no  recollection 
whatsoever  of  the  testimony  about  those  skid 
marks  because  the  same  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  made  familiar  in  dozens  of  similar 
cases  go  from  his  eye  to  his  tongue  without 
“registering.”  They  flow  through  his  mind 
very  much  as  water  flows  through  a  pipe. 

But  in  my  opinion  only  the  very  expert 
shorthand  writer  achieves  the  high  degree  of 
automatization  required  for  this  type  of  tran¬ 
scription,  and  then  only  on  material  that  has 
become  very  familiar  through  constant  repe¬ 
tition  in  many  similar  contexts.  Such  a  case 
is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  writer  is 
so  tired  that  his  shorthand  habits  are  work¬ 


ing  for  him  with  little  or  no  volitional  guid-  ) 
ance.  I 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I 
hope  some  of  my  readers  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  cases  to  illustrate  the  possibility 
of  writing  and  transcribing  dictation  without 
becoming  consciously  aware  of  the  content  ; 
of  the  dictation.  That  it  can  be  done  I  know, 
for  I  have  seen  instances  of  it  and  I  have 
done  it  myself. 

•  •  One  of  the  first  things  I  am  planning  to 
tackle  in  the  fall  is  the  problem  of  establish¬ 
ing  some  standard  basis  for  computing  and  ; 
comparing  transcription  speed.  When  wc  | 
say  the  pupil  writes  100  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand,  we  mean,  of  course,  that  the  pupil 
writes  100  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes, 
with  less  than  5  per  cent  of  error,  because 
tradition  has  rather  firmly  established  a  five- 
minute  dictation  and  a  5  per  cent  error  limit. 

When  we  say  a  pupil  types  60  words  a 
minute,  we  mean  for  fifteen  minutes  and  with 
five  errors  or  fewer — again  because  tradition 
has  established  the  fifteen-minute  test  with  a 
five-error  limit. 

But  when  we  say  a  pupil  transcribes  at  30 
words  a  minute,  nobody  has  any  definite 
idea  of  what  is  meant.  For  how  many  min¬ 
utes  was  the  pupil  timed.?  Are  we  counting 
actual  words  or  standard  words  of  1.4  sylla¬ 
bles  or  the  five-stroke  words  that  have  be¬ 
come  standard  for  computing  typing  speeds.? 
What  allowance  was  made  for  the  inside 
address.?  Do  we  include  a  carbon  copy,  and  | 
if  so,  what,  if  any,  allowance  was  made  for  \ 
the  extra  time  consumed  in  handling  the 
carbon  and  erasing  the  second  copy.?  Do 
we  mean  that  the  pupil  turned  out  mailable 
copy  at  30  words  a  minute.? 

Because  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
transcription  problem,  these  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  considered  when  setting  a  basis 
for  transcription  speed. 

During  the  summer  I  hope  to  receive  in¬ 
formation,  questions,  and  suggestions  from 
teachers  interested  in  the  problem  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  definite  basis  for  the  computation  of  j 
transcription  speeds,  a  basis  as  definite  as  ! 
the  basis  we  now  have  for  computing  short¬ 
hand  or  typing  speeds.  Please  write  to  me 
in  care  of  the  BEW. 
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•  •  There  has  been  more  wandering  than 
wondering  recently  because  since  the  previ¬ 
ous  “Wondering  and  Wandering”  I  spent 
ten  days  in  California  and  the  Easter  holiday 
at  the  ECTA  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

The  sober  doings  of  the  conventions  are 
being  chronicled  by  graver  chroniclers,  but 
one  pleasant  memory  of  Philadelphia  I  shall 
always  cherish  is  the  young  lady  in  the  res¬ 
taurant,  the  young  lady  who  was  so  earnestly 
studying  a  book  as  she  ate.  Course  after 
course  was  put  before  her  and  consumed 
with  hardly  any  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
food.  Her  eyes  were  glued  to  the  book. 

As  any  school  teacher  may  easily  imagine, 

I  became  more  and  more  eager  to  see  the 
title  of  the  textbook  that  seemed  so  engross¬ 
ing — for  it  was  obviously  a  textbook.  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  I  should  like  to  teach 
that  subject,  whatever  it  might  be.  Finally 
I  edged  myself  into  a  position  from  which  I 
could  see  the  title  of  the  volume: 

“Canary  Breeding  for  Beginners.” 

I  have  decided  not  to  teach  that  subject. 

The  California  excursion  was  undertaken 
primarily  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  John  Given 
and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools.  They  arranged  a  program  of 
pleasure  and  pedagogy  that  kept  me  breath¬ 
less  for  an  entire  week.  Then  they  loaded 
me  on  the  plane  for  New  York,  still  breath¬ 
less  but  very  happy,  with  a  slightly  confused 
recollection  of  hundreds  of  kindly  and  in¬ 
quiring  shorthand  teachers  in  dozens  of 
beautiful  school  buildings  surrounded  by 
spreading  green  campuses  against  a  backdrop 
of  noble  hills  under  an  Italian  sky  in  which 
shone  an  Italian  sun — you  can  see  from  all 
this  that  if  they  hadn’t  shipped  me  back  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  they  might  never  have 
been  able  to  chase  me  away. 

What  little  sightseeing  I  did  was  done  as 
we  fled  from  school  to  school,  always  pursued 
by  a  close  schedule.  As  a  northerner  I  was 
perpetually  aghast  at  the  lavish  distribution 
of  palm  trees  and  the  casual  way  bamboo 
just  grew  here  and  there.  And  although  I 
had  never  known  Mrs.  Raymond*  before,  of 


*Mrs.  Frances  Effingcr-Raymond,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  office,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 


course  I  fell  in  love  with  her  immediately, 
but  that  seemed  to  be  no  credit  to  me  be¬ 
cause  everybody  else  seemed  to  have  done 
that  years  before — it  was  just  my  hard  luck 
to  be  so  late  in  joining  the  procession. 

In  San  Francisco  only  over  a  week  end,  I 
didn’t  get  a  chance  to  see  many  schools,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  riding  on  those  incredible 
cable  cars  built  like  Irish  jaunting  cars.  You 
sit  sideways  and  dangle  your  feet  over  the 
street.  The  conductor  warns  everybody  to 
“hang  on  around  the  corner”  because  the 
seats  are  so  slippery  that  otherwise  you 
would  surely  be  catapulted  into  the  street. 
And  what  an  effect  of  unreality  as  you  go 
tobogganing  up  and  down  those  unimagin¬ 
able  hills,  only  to  end  the  journey  all  too 
soon  on  a  toy  turntable  on  which  you  are 
whirled  around  and  started  back  again. 

My  nine-day  stay  in  California  has  con¬ 
verted  me  into  a  California  enthusiast.  If 
you  haven’t  yet  been  to  California,  plan  to 
go  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  meet  Mrs. 
Raymond — it  will  be  worth  the  trip!  But 
having  gone  to  meet  Mrs.  Raymond,  stay 
to  ride  San  Francisco’s  cable  cars. 

•  •  A  recent  issue  of  Time  convinces  us  that 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  avoid 
lapidation.  The  clipping  involves  one  of 
those  impressive  cases  where  a  misplaced 
comma  changed  the  entire  meaning  of  a 
law. 

In  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  members  of  the  Legislature 
discovered  that,  because  of  a  punctuation  error,  it 
has  been  illegal  to  sleep  in  a  North  Dakota  hotel 
for  nine  years.  The  law  (passed  in  1929):  “No 
hotel,  restaurant,  dining  room  or  kitchen  shall  be 
used  as  a  sleeping  or  dressing  room  by  an  employee 
or  other  persons.” 

But  notice  how  easily  Time  has  slipped 
into  the  error  that  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  comical  sentences:  “It  has  been  illegal 
to  sleep  in  a  North  Dakota  hotel  for  nine 
years.”  Who  wants  to  sleep  for  nine  years 
anyway? 

•  •  For  many  years  I  have  been  wondering 
about  the  five-error  limit  on  15-minute  typ¬ 
ing  tests.  Why  should  the  paper  at  50  words 
a  minute  with  five  errors  be  accepted  and 
the  paper  at  60  words  a  minute  with  six 
errors  be  rejected,  as  has  been  the  common 
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practice  for  many  years?  Some  suggest  that 
we  count  only  gross  speeds,  but  that  doesn’t 
stop  my  wondering  because  we  still  are 
where  we  started — how  many  errors  may  be 
permitted  in  an  acceptable  15-minute  typing 
test  ? 

The  present  limit  of  five  errors  seems  un¬ 
reasonable  to  me — perhaps  because  I  am  not 
a  good  enough  typist.  But  I  wonder  whether 
we  w'ouldn’t  get  better  typing  skill  if  we 
weren’t  inhibited  by  the  necessity  for  such 
supernatural  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  realize  perfectly  that  it  is  possible  to  let 
our  fingers  run  away  w'ith  us,  and  that  some 
restriction  must  be  placed  on  inaccuracy. 


I  wonder  whether  we  might  not  devise  | 
some  plan  that  w  ould  not  be  so  much  of  a* 
psychological  stumbling  block  to  the  pupil. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  were  to  use  a 
p)enalty  of  10  words  for  each  of  the  firsr 
five  errors  and  20  words  for  each  of  thc*^; 
next  five  errors  and  30  words  for  each  error^ 
over  ten.  This  would  not  absolutely  bar  any, 
pupil  who  made  a  few  additional  errors  and 
still  w’ould  pay  heavy  dividends  for  accuracy. 

If  any  of  you  typing  teachers  are  using 
other  plans  for  the  rating  of  typing  speed 
tests,  please  write  me  about  them,  addressing  , 
me  in  care  of  the  Business  Education  World,  | 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New'  York,  N.  Y.  j 


A  Test  on  the  Classification  of  Accounts 


JAMES  A.  McFADZEN 

High  School,  Lindsay,  Calijornia 


Directions:  The  first  list  below  contains  account 
classifications.  The  second  list  contains  miscellaneous 
accounts.  Study  the  first  list  and  then  in  the 
Answer  column  of  the  second  place  the  letter  that 
indicates  the  classification  of  the  account.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  first  item  (0),  “Office  Safe”  is  one  of 
the  fixed  assets;  therefore,  enter  “C”  in  the  Answer 
column,  indicating  that  it  is  a  fixed  asset. 

Note  to  Teacher:  The  Answer  column  at  the 
right,  of  course,  should  be  blank,  except  for  the 
answer  to  Item  0,  which  is  used  as  an  illustration 
for  the  students. 

Classification 

(A)  Operating 

(B)  Financial  Expense  &  Income 

(C)  Fixed  Assets 

(D)  Current  Liabilities 

(E)  Capital 

(F)  Manufacturing 

(G)  Trading 

(H)  Non-Operating  Expense  &  Income 

(I)  Deferred  Charges  to  Operations 

(I)  Current  Assets 


Account  Answer 

0.  Office  Safe  .  C 

1 .  Interest  .  B 

2.  Vouchers  Payable  .  D 

3.  Material  in  Process  .  F 


4.  Accrued  Interest  on  Notes  Receivable  J 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
H. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


Account 


Answer 


Cash  . 

Property  Taxes  Payable  . 

Accrued  Pay  Roll  . 

(Juarantec  Exjiense  . 

Land  . 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

Sales  Discount  . 

Sales  . . . 

Dividends  Payable  . 

Petty  Cash  Fund  . 

Furniture  &  Fixtures  . 

Reserve  for  Uncollectible  Accounts  .  . 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Plant  .  . 

Purchases  Discount  . 

Productive  Labor  . 

Surplus  . 

Office  Supplies  Used  . 

Plant  . 

Buildings  . 

Material  . 

Factory  Expense  . 

Inventories  . 

Capital  Stock  . . 

Accounts  Receivable  . 

General  Administrative  Expense  .... 

Wages  &  Salaries  Payable  . 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Furniture 

and  Fixtures  . 

Sales  Expense  . 

Cost  of  Sales  . 

Building  &  Lot  Income  . 

Notes  Receivable  . 


I 


C 

D 

D 

B 

F 

E 

H 


F 

H 


I 

E 


I 

A 

D 

D 

A 

G 

H 

I 
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A  Test  for 

Error-Checking  Ability 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  CLERIC AL-ABILITY  test  appeared 
in  the  Amtrican  Magazine  a  few 
years  ago.' 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test,  which  was  devised 
by  the  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  of 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Holx)ken,  New  lersey,  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  the  examinee’s  clerical  ability,  al¬ 
though  I  am  informed  by  the  Laboratory 
that; 

Tturc  stems  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  suc¬ 
cess  in  these  fields  IbtHjkkeeping,  stenography,  proof¬ 
reading,  etc.]  and  scores  in  this  worksamplc  [test]. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  work 
out  scientific  data  on  this  experiment  so  that  it  can 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  technical  report. 

By  all  means,  look  up  this  article.  You 
should  note  that  the  test  in  the  American 
differs  from  the  one  I  hesitatingly  submit  at 
this  time  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Louis 
A.  Leslie,  who  is  one  of  my  kindly  intellec¬ 
tual  prods.  The  American  test  lacks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elements,  all  sources  of  error  in  check¬ 
ing  ty {rewritten  work: 

1.  Comparisons  of  space. 

2.  Punctuation,  figures,  and  special  characters. 

3.  Extra  letters. 

4.  Omitted  letters. 

5.  Opposite-hand  errors  {d  for  i  for  e,  etc.). 

6.  Words  differing  only  by  one  letter,  but  that 
letter  resembling  highly  the  differing  one  in  the 
other  word;  as  feel  and  feet. 

Psychologically  Approved  Features 

The  psychologically  approved  features  on 
which  my  own  pretest  is  based  are  presented 
I  in  the  order  of  the  points  made  in  last 
month’s  installment  of  this  article. 

'Wiggam,  Dr.  Albert  Edward,  "Do  You  Know 
Your  Own  Abilities?”,  American  Magazine,  Au¬ 
gust,  1931. 


1.  It  is  fairly  full  of  dissimilar  elements, 
especially  toward  the  end.  There  are  thirteen 
correct  and  twenty-seven  incorrect  pairs. 

2.  The  arc  of  eye  movement  is  small,  the 
width  of  the  line  (when  the  test  is  prepared 
on  the  typewriter)  being  compared  is  within 
the  3)4  inches  to  4  inches  regarded  by 
Murphy  as  ideal. 

3.  The  length  of  words  varies  from  short 
to  long,  with  the  shorter  ones  first  to  act  as 
a  “warm-up”  and  also  to  allow  all  to  get  an 
encouraging  start.  The  pupil  is  not  encum¬ 
bered  here  by  the  natural  tendency  to  read 
for  meaning.  The  two-minute  limit  is  well 
within  the  five-minute  maximum  set  by  our 
psychologist  to  prevent  fatigue  errors. 

4.  Speed  and  accuracy  are  both  involved. 

5.  Pauses,  which  should  be  frequent  for 
good  checking,  are  automatically  made 
necessary. 

6.  There  is  no  context  to  hinder;  therefore, 
there  is  not  much,  if  any,  chance  of  proof¬ 
readers’  illusions’  being  present. 

7.  It  is  believed  the  pupil  is  more  familiar 
with  the  words  in  the  pretest  than  those 
given  in  the  American.  And,  of  course,  the 
material  used  is  not  the  pupil’s  own — ^by 
itself  an  advantage. 

8.  A  wide  variety  of  frequent  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  is  included.  In  addition  to  the  six 
kinds  previously  mentioned,  there  are  tran- 
positions  of  letters  and  adjacent-letter  errors. 

Why  limit  the  pretest  as  to  time.?  You 
may  say  you  don’t  care  how  long  it  takes  a 
pupil  to  check  his  work,  if  only  he  would 
not  miss  any  errors.  True  enough  to  some 
extent  (although  speed  is  always  important), 
but  the  experiments  reported  in  my  preced¬ 
ing  installment  (May  BEW)  indicated  that 
just  giving  instructions  to  be  accurate  does 
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not  thereby  produce  {xrrfect  results.  You  also 
recall  that  Dobbs  pointed  out,  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  given  last  month,  “The  proofreader  must 
recognize  a  miss|‘)elled  word  at  a  glance.” 
Time  is  a  factor  in  all  work;  the  less  time 
consumed,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
better. 

Two  Methods  of  Giving  the  Test 

Having  the  pupils  do  the  entire  test  gives 
a  complete  picture  both  in  all  types  of  error 
and  in  time.  The  only  difficulty  in  this 
method  is  that  the  teacher  cannot  effectively 
handle  more  than  three  or  four  pupils  at  one 
time  and  get  the  time  record  as  accurate  as 
the  scale  in  the  American  Magazine  demands. 
If  you  wish  to  put  this  pretest  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  one  given  by  the  -American, 
either  omit  the  last  ten  items  or  make  an 
additional  time  allowance,  1  minute  24  sec¬ 
onds  for  girls  and  1  minute  47  seconds  for 
boys,  and  a  third  more  errors.  These  mini¬ 
mum  limits  are  practical,  I  have  found. 

A  simpler  procedure  to  handle  a  whole 
class  at  one  time  would  be  to  set  a  time 
limit  of  2  minutes.  This,  I  can  assure  you, 
will  not  give  time  enough  for  all  to  finish; 
therefore,  some  of  the  finer  points  at  the  end 
are  not  tested.  How'ever,  in  many  cases  the 
type  of  material  is  similar  to  that  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  test.  For  the  few  who  finish 
liefore  the  time  is  up,  I  have  written  on  the 
board  the  time  in  which  they  finished. 

If  I  used  this  pretest  as  a  grading  device, 
I  would,  I  think,  use  1  minute  24  seconds 
and  0  errors  as  100  per  cent,  deducting  2 
per  cent  for  errors  or  omissions  in  the  first 
twenty  pairs  and  3  per  cent  in  the  final 
twenty  pairs.  But  I  think  this  unwise  as  yet. 
No  norm  has  been  worked  out  for  this  test. 
It  is  a  pretest,  not  intended  to  give  results  for 


marking  purposes,  but  rather  to  get  the  pupil  I 
to  realize  his  difficulties  and  for  the  teacher  ' 
to  know  that  his  pupils  have  (or  haven’t) 
them.  Forewarned  should  be  forearmed. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  in  both  the 
American  test  and  in  this  pretest  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  generous  measure  of 
slap  dash  guesswork.  But  if  the  pupil  cannot  | 
be  made  to  see  the  importance  of  making  a 
real  decision,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
much  hope  of  our  doing  anything  for  him, 
at  least  along  this  line.  Of  course  it  would 
lie  |iossible  to  follow  the  technique  of  re¬ 
quiring  the  pupil  to  give  the  difference,  if  / 
there  is  one;  but  that  would  sjioil  the  highly  • 
important  time  element  involved  in  this  test 
of  pure  comparison  of  checking  ability. 

Correcting  the  Pretest 

For  convenience  in  checking,  I  use  a  sten-- 
cil,  through  the  openings  of  which  appear 
the  correct  check  marks  the  pupil  has  written. 
Checking  any  blanks  with  colored  ink  shows 
up  the  errors  easily.  The  pretest  and  the 
American  test  have  the  “same”  and  “differ¬ 
ent”  items  in  the  same  order  for  the  first  30; 
the  last  10  items  of  the  pretest  are  all 
“different.” 

Administering  the  Pretest 

Take  the  pupils  into  your  confidence.  Tell 
them  a  careful  and  honest  following  of  direc¬ 
tions  is  to  insure  a  sound  judgment  of  their 
ability  to  make  comparisons  in  typ)ed  work— 
a  more  important  skill  even  than  good  typ¬ 
ing.  Give  them  some  examples  of  what  to 
ex[iect,  using  pairs  of  words  not  in  the  test; 
for  instance,  cam  and  can,  Blaci(  and  Balcl{, 
La  Guardia  and  LaGuardia,  mattresses  and 
mattresseses,  trolley  and  trolly,  to  give  “dif¬ 
ferent”  pairs.  “Same”  pairs  are  self-evident. 


1st  Column 

2d  Column 

Same 

Diff . 

opprobrium 

opprobrium 

effiicient 

efficient 

convenience 

convience 

independent 

independent 

consentration 

concentration 

Follow  This  Arrangement  in  Cutting  a  Stencil  for  the  Pretest 
The  alxwe  illustration  shows  the  headinir,  the  blank  spaces  for  checking,  and  that 
|x>rtion  of  the  test  which  occupies  the  widest  space.  The  entire  test  follows. 
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CLr^RICAL-ABll.ri’Y  PRKmST 

{When  setting  up,  follow  model  on  page  808) 

As  rapidly  as  you  can,  compare  the  opposing 
words  ia  the  parallel  columns  below,  indicating 
in  each  case,  by  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate 
blank  space,  whether  the  words  appear  to  be  the 
same  in  every  res|x*ct  or  different.  Don’t  stop  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors,  and  go  through  the  lists  only  once. 


1st  Column  2d  Column 


1 


I 

r 


0 

b 

d 

f. 

t  i 


do 

lo 

on 

am 

ma 

cut 
owl 
bat 
W(  )rd 

bill 

Pa  nay 
rangy 
du  Pont 
tightly 
shall 

calling 

commons 

jaguars 

amatuer 

entirely 

managers 

treasurer 

analy/ang 

debatable 

Phillips’ 

opprobrium 

efTiicient 

convenience 

inde|Kndent 

consentration 

martial 
though 
IK-rcent 
l.E.  Doc- 
world 

11:50  p.m. 
S25.IO  each 
typist’s 
annals 
north-east 


do 

to 

on 

an 

ma 

out 

owl 

tab 

work 

bill 

Pansy 
rangy 
du  Pont 
lightly 
whall 

calling 

commons 

j.iguars 

amateur 

entirety 

mangers 

treasure 

analysing 

ilebatablc 

Phillip’s 

opprobrium 
efficient 
con  vie  nee 
independent 
concentration 

marital 
thought 
|X'r  cent 

I.  1-.  Due 
would 

II. 50  p.m. 
$25.10  each 
typists’s 
annuals 
north  east 


Have  the  sheets  passed  out,  face  down. 
Then  instruct  the  students  to  compare  the 
words  in  the  two  columns,  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  indicating  in  each  case,  by  a  check 
mark  in  the  appropriate  blank  space,  whether 
the  words  apjx'ar  to  lx  the  same  in  every  re¬ 


s(xct  or  different.  They  should  go  through 
the  lists  only  once. 

Instructions  as  to  finishing  will  necessarily 
depend  on  whether  or  not  you  set  a  time 
limit.  See  the  paragraph  on  “Two  Methods 
of  Giving  the  Test”  for  this. 

In  September  I  hope  to  give  you  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  should  be  done  after 
the  pretest  has  been  given  and  also  a  sound 
method  of  checking  work  for  typing  errors. 


Dr.  earl  G.  BLACKSTONE,  for  many 
years  director  of  commercial  teacher 
training  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  an 
associate  professor¬ 
ship  at  the  University 
of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles.  He 
will  have  charge  of 
the  graduate  training 
of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  at  that  institution. 

During  this  school 
year,  Edwin  A. 
Swanson,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
from  his  regular  position  at  Fullerton  Junior 
College,  Fullerton,  California,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  teacher  training 
program.  Mr.  Swanson  will  be  in  charge  of 
all  the  graduate  business  education  courses 
offered  during  the  coming  summer  session. 

Dr.  Blackstone  will  assume  his  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  September.  During  the  summer, 
he  will  offer  commercial  teacher  training 
courses  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Dr.  Blackstone  received  his  doctor’s  degree 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Before  going  to 
the  University  of  Iowa  as  head  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training  division,  he  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Detroit  Teachers  College. 

He  is  the  co-author  of  a  text  on  personal 
typewriting  and  a  text  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  typewriting. 

One  of  Dr.  Blackstone’s  major  contribu¬ 
tions  is  in  the  field  of  research.  He  directed 
several  national  research  conferences  held  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  the  results  of  which 
appeared  in  a  series  of  monographs,  “Research 
Studies  in  Commercial  Education.” 
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B.E.W.’s  Department  for  Administrators 

How  Minneapolis  Schools 
Conduct  Field  Trips 

C.  C.  MINTY 


Field  trips  arc  becoming  an  increas¬ 
ingly  imjwrtant  part  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  Minneapolis  schools. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  an  organized  field- 
trip  service  has  been  supplied  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  our  ninth  grade  in  support  of 
their  study  of  community  civics.  All  through 
the  ninth  grade,  trips  are  announced  from 
week  to  week.  Class  representatives  who 
are  sent  to  the  [xiints  of  excursion  report 
their  ex[)eriences  to  their  class  groups. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  forty-five 
different  experiences  w^ere  presented  on  this 
program,  while  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
average  pupil  attendance  and  participation 
has  been  above  8,000  pupils  a  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1936,  the  field-trip  service  was 
extended  to  include  all  the  grades  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  schools,  with  the  result  that  partici¬ 
pation  for  the  school  year  1936-37  was  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  children. 

Minneapolis  experienced  certain  difficulties 
in  field  trips  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  central  point  of  responsibility  for  excur¬ 
sion  activity. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  most  important  one 
is  the  problem  of  safety.  The  possibility  of 
injury  to  pupils,  resulting  in  financial  lia¬ 
bility  of  principal  and  teachers,  justifies  the 
maintenance  of  exacting  standards  of  safety 


►  About  C.  C.  Minty:  Field  Worker,  Division  of 
Instruction,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  Grad¬ 
uate  of  Grinnell  (Iowa)  College.  Graduate  work 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Past  president 
of  the  M.  E.  A.  Particularly  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  through  the  fuller  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  community  in  education. 
Chief  extra-curricular  interest  is  organizing  and 
conducting  Canadian  border  canoe  and  camping 
trips  for  fathers  and  sons. 


in  excursion  activity.  It  has  been  found  that  ) 
different  teachers  and  different  school  ad-  \ 
ministrators  have  varying  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  adet]uate  safety  measures.  Pupils 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  buildings  on 
school  time  until  adequate  and  accepted 
standards  of  safety  have  l>cen  met. 

The  second  purjx)se  of  this  centralization 
of  responsibility  is  to  insure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  educational  value  from  the  trips.  A 
Minneapolis  study  has  revealed  that  many 
teachers  were  not  able  to  jwint  out  definite 
educational  objectives  that  were  to  lie  gained 
from  specific  trips  taken.  Other  teachers 
were  able  to  indicate  many  educational 
values  planned  and  realized  from  the  same  I 
trips.  By  pooling  the  information  of  many 
teachers,  it  has  been  possible  to  enrich  the 
pupils’  experiences  on  field  trips. 

A  third  imjxirtant  reason  for  centralizing 
responsibility  for  excursion  activity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  public-relations  activity,  I 
and  every  trip  adds  to  the  favor  or  disfavor 
the  general  public  feels  for  the  schools.  It  is 
important  that  field  trips  be  scheduled  only 
under  circumstances  designed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  good  will  for  the  schools. 
Through  this  centralized  planning  service,  it  , 
has  been  possible  to  build  on  experience  so  as  I 
to  insure  the  best  possible  impression  on  the 
institution  visited. 

A  fourth  and  equally  important  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  this  centralized 
excursion  service  lies  in  its  convenience  to 
teachers.  Many  teachers  wish  their  pupils 
to  have  field-trip  experiences  but  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impractical,  to  plan  and  carry 
out  the  trips  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
field  worker’s  office  supplies  advice  on  the 
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selection  of  trips,  contacts  the  institutions 
to  be  visited,  arranges  for  necessary  trans- 
|X)rtation,  provides  material  to  help  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  preparing  the  group  for  the  field  trip, 
and  assists  in  the  supervision  of  the  pupils 
on  the  trip,  supplying  information  as  needed. 

The  field-trip  service  is  supplied  when  and 
as  requested  by  the  teachers.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  excursions  are  scheduled  and  taken 
at  the  time  when  the  experience  will  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  classroom  work.  Field  trips 
are  not  considered  an  end  in  themselves,  but 
rather  a  device  to  give  reality  and  added  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  educational  activities  being 
carried  on  within  the  school.  The  service  is 
available  to  schools  and  teachers  in  all  grades 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This,  of  course,  includes  teachers  of  the 
business  and  commercial  subjects  as  well  as 
the  other  subject  fields. 

A  Sample  Field  Program 

The  9A  semester  of  social  studies  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  includes  a  study  of  occupational  and 
industrial  life.  Throughout  the  semester, 
there  are  certain  general  purposes  that  we 
seek  to  serve,  such  as  the  following; 

1.  We  want  the  pupils  to  see  and  observe  as 
broad  a  cross-section  as  possible  of  the  workers  t)f 
our  community,  and  to  become  aware  of  the  wide 
range  of  services  and  products  that  a  complex  civili¬ 
zation  demands  for  its  convenience  and  continuance. 
We  want  the  pupils  to  see  the  workers  at  their 
tasks  and  to  recognize  the  almost  limitless  variety 
of  tasks  that  workers  are  called  ujx)n  to  perform. 

2.  We  want  them  to  observe  the  high  degree  of 
mechanization  that  has  taken  place  both  in  protluc- 
tion  and  in  the  business  field,  and  to  observe  the 
machines  and  the  processes  involved. 

3.  We  seek  to  have  our  groups  observe  and  in¬ 
quire  into  various  factors  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  such  as  health,  wages,  hours,  permanence, 
opportunities  for  advancement,  vacations,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  sickness,  retirement  benefits,  and  the  like. 

4.  We  hope  that  through  the  field  trips  and  class¬ 
room  discussion  pupils  will  become  conscious  of  some 
of  the  very  imjxvrtant  industrial  and  economic 
problems  of  vocational  life,  such  as  the  influence  of 
science  and  invention,  imjxvrtant  relationships  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  part  wages  play*  in  our 
system  of  distribution. 

There  are  specific  purposes  that  we  hope 
and  intend  to  serve  by  each  excursion  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  taking  trips,  both  teacher 
and  pupil  should  be  aware  of  these  purposes. 


To  illustrate,  let  us  describe  some  of  the 
field  trips  we  take  for  purposes  that  may 
lx;  said  to  constitute  a  part  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  We  do  not  mean  business  education 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  preparation  for  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  commercial  subjects  of  book¬ 
keeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand,  but 
rather  business  education  in  the  larger  sense 
of  understanding  and  successfully  partici¬ 
pating  in  business  life  and  activity. 

We  visit  the  Dayton  Company,  a  large 
department  store  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
We  want  the  pupils  to  become  aware  of 
the  large  number  and  variety  of  workers  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  that  type  of  institution 
and  to  learn  the  plan  of  wage  payment 
and  other  compensations  in  this  tyjie  of 
work.  The  most  significant  purpose  served 
by  this  trip,  however,  is  the  information  the 
young  people  are  able  to  obtain  from  the 
{Personnel  department  in  answer  to  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1.  What  docs  the  Dayton  Company  look  for  in 
those  who  apply  for  employment? 

2.  What  are  the  qualities  that  most  frequently  make 
for  failure  with  the  Dayton  Company? 

3.  What  arc  the  qualities  that  most  frequently  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  employee  with  the 
Dayton  Company? 

1.  What  arc  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
working  with  this  type  of  organization? 

We  take  pupils  to  the  home  offices  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  We  want  them  to  see  the  different 
types  of  workers  and  machines  that  are 
necessary  in  this  type  of  business  institution. 
We  want  them  also  to  become  familiar  with 
the  different  types  of  service  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  supplies  to  its  investors  and  to  the 
community.  As  a  part  of  the  study  of  social 

►  About  Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass, 

Series  Editor:  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Education,  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Formerly 
professor  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ph.D.  from  Leland  Stanford 
University.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  Teachers  of  Education. 

Author  of  several  texts  on  secondary  school 
administration  and  more  than  one  hundred 
articles.  Consultant:  American  Youth  Com¬ 
mission;  Educational  Policies  Commission. 
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security,  we  want  them  to  recognize  the 
different  types  of  protection  that  are  im- 
{X)rtant  for  the  individual  to  consider  in 
setting  up  his  life  financial  plan. 

Comparison  of  Working  Conditions 

However,  perhaps  the  most  imjwrtant  part 
of  this  trip  is  the  explanation  of  the  plan  of 
compensation  for  employees  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  company.  Many  advantages  of  working 
with  this  organization  do  not  appear  in  the 
pay  checks.  Life  insurance  policies,  sick 
benefits,  vacations  with  pay,  good  beginning 
wages,  free  lunches,  bonuses,  frequent  con¬ 
sideration  for  promotion,  are  a  part  of  the 
plan.  A  five-day  week  and  early  closing 
hours  in  summer  are  additional  desirable 
features  of  employment  with  this-  concern. 
This  experience  demonstrates  the  importance 
of  considering  all  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  when  evaluating  an  occupational 
opportunity. 

Groups  visit  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank  in  Minneapolis,  partly  to  have  them  see 
the  different  workers  and  the  types  of  work 
being  carried  on  in  this  type  of  institution. 
We  also  want  them  to  learn  the  requirements 
for  successful  application  for  positions  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
type  of  employment.  We  particularly  want 
them  to  become  aware  of  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  the  bank  supplies  to  the  citizen  and 
the  important  function  the  bank  plays  in 
community  life  in  facilitating  the  flow  of 
money  and  credit. 

Checking  accounts,  savings  accounts,  in¬ 
vestment,  trust,  foreign  travel  and  foreign 
exchange  services  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  visitors.  Pupils  learn  that  but  a  small 
part  of  the  business  transactions  of  the  bank 
are  in  cash  and  that  95  per  cent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  carried  on  through  various  channels 
of  credit.  This  helps  them  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  credit 
system  in  the  financial  life  of  the  community. 

We  visit  the  retail  credit  offices.  We  are 
interested  in  having  the  pupils  observe  the 
workers  and  types  of  work  they  are  doing. 
We  are  more  interested,  however,  in  having 
these  young  people  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  service  the  credit  association  supplies  in 
the  community.  We  want  them  to  gain  an 


understanding  of  what  credit  ratings  are,  and  • 
how  they  are  made.  Pupils  learn  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  character,  capacity,  and  capital  play 
in  analyzing  an  individual  as  a  credit  risk. 

By  specific  illustrations,  the  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  maintenance  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  good  credit  rating  is  demonstra¬ 
ted.  Explanations  and  inspection  of  the 
forms  and  files  help  to  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  ends. 

Another  valuable  trip  is  to  the  Land  o’ 
Lakes  Creamery.  Here  again  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  the  pupils  learn  of  the  work¬ 
ers  and  significant  factors  with  reference  to  | 
their  employment.  However,  there  is  equal  ^ 
interest  in  having  the  pupils  realize  that 
i^and  o’  I^kes  is  a  sj^ecial  type  of  business 
organization. 

We  wish  pupils  to  recognize  this  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  co-operative,  and  to  recognize  the 
differences  between  it  and  a  stock  company, 
partnership,  or  individual  business  enterprise. 

It  is  a  producers’  co-operative,  doing  approx¬ 
imately  $40,000,000  of  business  a  year.  The 
owners  are  the  creameries  that  send  products 
to  Land  o’  Lakes.  The  creameries  are  in 
turn  owned  by  the  farmers  who  patronize 
them.  Profits  are  distributed  to  the  member  | 
creameries  and  through  them  to  the  farmers.  [ 
Pupils  learn  that  this  is  a  concentrating  and 
reshipping  point  and  that  80  jier  cent  of  the 
products  are  shipj^ed  to  eastern  markets. 

We  want  pupils  to  recognize  this  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  dependence  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  on  the  co-operation  of  the  farmer  of  | 
the  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  retail  mer-  < 
chant  and  consumer  in  the  eastern  cities.  I 

We  visit  the  Cream  of  Wheat  plant,  and  | 
perhaps  the  most  im[x)rtant  feature  here  is  I 
the  high  degree  of  mechanization  which  I 
permits  a  small  crew  of  workers  (little  more  | 
than  a  dozen)  to  produce  several  hundred  | 
thousand  packages  of  Cream  of  Wheat  | 
weekly — enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  | 
some  fifty-seven  nations  to  which  the  prod-  | 
uct  is  shipped.  It  is  meaningful  for  these  j 
young  “people  to  see  that  each  of  four  ma-  ' 
chines  has  eliminated  approximately  twenty- 
five  hand  workers  and  is  doing  a  more  de-  1 
pendable  and  efficient  job.  Pupils  are  also  I 
challenged  by  the  realization  that  Canada  | 
has  the  only  other  Cream  of  Wheat  plant  in  1 
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the  world  and  that  in  that  plant  this  same 
work  is  still  being  done  by  hand  workers. 

A  Lesson  in  Co-ordination 
We  visit  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as¬ 
sembling  plant  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  are 
interested  in  many  things  with  reference  to 
the  Ford  plant.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  pays  in 
taxes  in  Ramsey  County  more  than  $200,000 
and  in  wages  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year. 

While  recognizing  and  noting  the  rigid 
demands  of  the  workers  on  the  assembly  line, 
it  is  noted  that  because  of  this  close  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  [personal  effort  and  the  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  operation  it  has 
been  possible  to  build  cars,  pay  higher  wages, 
and  yet  price  cars  low  enough  to  put  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  citizen.  We 
note  such  evidences  of  thrift  as  the  fact  that 
tires  shipped  into  the  Twin  Cities  plant  al¬ 
ready  have  the  inner  tubes  in  them,  thus 
saving  shipping  space,  and  that  paper  car¬ 
tons  received  are  baled  and  returned  to  their 
sources,  to  be  reused  rather  than  discarded 
and  destroyed. 

We  also  visit  Paine,  Webber  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis  stock  brokers.  We  wish 
to  bring  the  pupils  into  direct  contact  with 
the  activities  of  the  stock  and  grain  markets. 
We  wish  to  have  them  learn  from  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  these  houses  what  function  in  our 
economic  order  these  institutions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve.  We  want  them  to  learn, 
in  guided  discussion  on  the  field  trip  and 
later  in  the  classroom,  of  some  of  the  abuses 
that  have  frequently  crept  into  these  activi¬ 
ties.  Important  likenesses  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  buying  and  selling  of  stocks  as 
compared  to  tangible  properties  are  noted. 

^  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  preced- 
ing  pages,  to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to 
certain  general  objectives  in  visiting  business 
and  industrial  institutions,  each  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  visited  will  be  found  to  have  unique 
characteristics  that  should  not  be  ignored  in 
field-trip  activities.  Often  it  is  some  unique 
j  characteristic  of  the  institution  that  is  most 
1  important  for  the  pupils  to  note. 

Another  imjxjrtant  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  Wield  trips  that  our  experience  in 
Minneapolis  would  emphasize  is  the  suita¬ 


bility  of  a  specific  excursion  for  a  particular 
group  of  pupils.  The  suitability  depends 
first,  upon  the  maturity  level  of  the  group 
itself;  and,  second,  upon  the  maturity  level 
of  the  experience  as  it  is  supplied  by  the 
institution.  Many  institutions  have  a  formal 
guide  set-up.  Sometimes  they  are  not  quick 
to  recognize  the  need  for  adaptation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
school. 

The  guides  often  are  not  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  information  and  experiences  on  the 
level  of  the  maturity  of  the  group.  Certain 
experiences  are  more  suitable  for  upper 
high  school  or  college  students  than  for  a 
student  at  other  levels.  Sometimes  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  reason  than  the  person¬ 
ality,  vtKabulary,  and  approach  that  the 
guide  supplies.  When  this  situation  is  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  level  of  presentation  may 
not  be  successfully  adjusted  to  a  particular 
group,  then  such  trips  should  be  reserved 
for  pupils  of  the  proper  maturity  level. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  to  relate  any  of  the  excursions  described 
to  specific  courses  of  study,  either  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  in  other  subjects.  It  is  for  the  fac¬ 
ulty  in  each  school  organization  to  determine 
the  suitability  and  helpfulness  of  specific  ex¬ 
periences  for  particular  grade  levels  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  The  trip  is  not  an  end  in  itself; 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  objective  may 
be  to  motivate  classroom  activity.  It  may  be 
to  give  reality  to  the  classroom  problems.  It 
may  be  to  obtain  information  of  a  type  that 
can  be  obtained  only  through  the  field  trip, 
and  that  later  is  to  be  tabulated,  digested, 
and  interpreted  in  the  classroom  situation. 

It  is  important  that  those  items  having  to 
do  with  preparation  for  the  field  trip  and  the 
follow-up  after  the  class  group  has  returned 
to  the  classroom  should  not  be  ignored.  Class 
groups  should  work  out  in  detail,  before 
they  start  out  on  a  field  trip,  a  schedule  of 
the  information  they  hope  to  obtain.  With¬ 
out  this  advance  preparation,  it  is  very  easy 
for  a  group  to  go  through  an  institution 
without  having  gained  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  valuable  information  that 
should  have  been  obtained.  Then,  after  their 
return  to  the  classroom,  it  is  necessary  that 
evaluation  and  interpretation  take  place. 
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Visual  impressions  uninterprctcc!  are  often 
very  misleading. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Minneapolis  program 
to  prepare  and  supply  to  teachers  stenciled 
bulletins  suggesting  preparation  and  follow¬ 
up  procedures  and  containing  supplementary 
helpful  information  alxrut  these  field  trips. 

We  Invite 
Your  Comments 

An  article  on  business  field  trips  also  ap- 
■  peared  in  the  May,  1938,  BEW  (page 
698),  together  with  comments  by  prominent 
educators.  This  month  we  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  K.  Seaman,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  New  Brunswick  (New 
Jersey)  high  school.  Further  discussion  by 
our  readers  on  this  most  important  activity 
will  be  most  welcome. — H.  R.  D. 

Our  school  plans  visiti  to  banks,  industrial  plants, 
offices,  etc.,  by  small  groups  of  picked  students,  who 
report  to  the  classes  they  represent,  giving  them  as 
j  clear  as  possible  a  picture  of  the  activities  of  the 

1  various  departments  of  the  business.  For  this  work 

;  committees  should  be  made  up  from  among  the 

visiting  groups  to  fully  investigate  and  later  report 
upon  the  different  lines  of  activity  of  the  business. 
The  following  case  will  serve  to  explain: 

Recently  a  group  of  six  of  the  best  students  who 
I  were  available  at  the  time  was  made  up  from  the 

!  classes  in  economics,  salesmanship,  business  organi- 

.  zation,  secretarial  practice,  and  clerical  practice,  for 

i  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  National  Bank  of  New 

Jersey. 

To  this  group  and  two  accompanying  teachers,  the 
many  activities  of  the  various  departments  were 
shown  and  explained  by  two  members  of  the  bank's 
staff.  The  students  took  very  complete  notes,  several 
of  them  in  shorthand,  evidencing  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  by  their  close  attention  to  the  speaker’s 
words  and  by  the  type  of  questions  asked.  Each 
student  understood  before  the  visit  that  careful  note 
taking  would  be  necessary,  as  he  would  be  expected 
to  make  a  report  to  his  class  and  lead  a  discussion 
involving  the  information  gathered. 

It  was  evident  that  during  this  two-hour  trip 
through  the  bank  the  students  did  not  all  react  in 
the  same  way  to  the  various  activities  they  observed. 
The  secretarial  students  marveled  at  the  speed  at 
which  a  stenographer  took  dictation  in  one  of  the 
departments.  Students  in  the  bookkeeping  and  or¬ 
ganization  classes  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
work  of  a  little  $1,200  machine  in  the  bookkeeping 
department.  Students  of  business  economics  were 
interested  in  the  credit  and  the  trust  departments, 
and  the  general  principles  of  banking,  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  inspection,  relation  to  the  business  community 
and  to  the  government,  etc. 
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The  |)ersunal  element  was  noted  when  one  of  the 
girls  asked,  “What  arc  the  qualifications  needed  to 
secure  a  job  in  this  bank?”  Our  guide  answered 
briefly  with  the  words.  “A  good  character.”  We  felt 
that  this  was  not  the  least  important  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  this  visit. 

This  was  a  trip  of  discovery  for  all.  Economic 
students  discovered  that  banks  have  entered  the 
machine  age.  The  marvelous  Recordak,  used  to  film- 
photograph  all  customer  checks  and  statements  in¬ 
stantaneously  so  that  they  may,  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  be  shown  on  a  screen  at  the 
customer’s  request,  is  startling  evidence  of  the  change 
taking  place.  Our  filing  students  will  have  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  methods  of  film  filing. 

In  this  sort  of  activity  it  is  im^xirtant  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  those  making  the  excursion  to 
business  places  arc  expected  to  report  to  their  various 
classes  concerning  the  trip.  Should  the  group  con¬ 
tain  stenographic  students,  there  will  be  an  added 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  results  of  the  trip  in 
the  stenography  and  secretarial-practice  classes.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  may  be  encouraged  to  take  down 
in  shorthand  and  later  transcribe  on  the  typewriter 
the  subject  matter  of  the  re|X)rt  delivered  to  them 
verbally  by  the  person  rejwrting.  The  value  of  this 
experiment  comes  from  the  discussion  that  develops 
concerning  the  visit  and  the  tie-up  which  the  teacher 
might  make  of  the  materials  and  information  gath¬ 
ered  with  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

Lowell  Students 
Tour  Eastern  Cities 

ABOUT  eighty  students  of  Lowell  (Massachu¬ 
setts)  Commercial  College  participated  in 
an  unusual  educational  tour  early  in  May,  visit¬ 
ing  New’  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Mount  Vernon  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Alice  Faircloth  Barrie,  head  of  the  school’s  sten¬ 
ographic  department,  and  H.  U.  Quinn,  princi¬ 
pal. 

Most  of  the  important  points  of  interest  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  East  w’ere  covered  in 
the  four  days  of  the  tour. 

In  New  York,  the  group  witnessed  the  two- 
million-dollar  parade  publicizing  the  World’s 
Fair  of  1939  and  visited  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Wall  Street,  and  various  skyscrapers, 
including  the  magnificent  Radio  City  buildings. 

In  Washington,  Representative  Edith  Noursc 
Rogers  w'as  hostess  to  the  group  at  a  breakfast 
and  later  conducted  the  party  to  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  she  ex¬ 
plained  the  process  of  introducing  and  passing 
a  bill.  A  tour  of  the  White  House  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery  and 
Mount  Vernon. 

After  the  party  left  Boston,  Mr.  Quinn  pre¬ 
sented  Miss  Barrie  with  an  arm  bouquet  of 
roses,  on  behalf  of  the  students.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  tour  w'ere  taken  by ’William  A. 
Thompson,  of  Lowell. 
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Economic  Geography  Series — ^Topic  No.  10 

Vitalizing  the  Study 
Of  Economic  Geography 

H.  HARRISON  RUSSELL,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — Dr.  Russell  has  long  been  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  field  studies  as  a  necessary  part  of  teaching 
economic  geography.  In  this  article  he  contributes 
to  the  round-table  discussions  his  treatment  of  a  local 
industry,  showing  how  a  single  item  of  importance 
in  the  community  may  give  first-hand  information 
relating  to  agriculture,  mining  or  quarrying,  manu¬ 
facture,  wholesale  and  retail  commerce,  and  trans- 
[x)rtation. 

No  community — whether  rural,  village,  or  city — 
completely  lacks  opportunity  for  several  l(Kal  studies 
in  economic  geography  during  the  term.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  are  of  highest  value  when  made  by  the 
entire  class  under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher,  but 
groups  of  students  or  individual  students  may  carry 
on  local  studies  at  the  request  of  the  teacher  and 
report  the  results  in  class. 

The  study  that  Dr.  Russell  here  presents  is  definite¬ 
ly  in  harmony  with  the  demand  for  consumer  edu- 
I  cation  in  high  school  courses.  Economic  geography 
I  is  especially  rich  in  topics  for  local  study  from 
j  the  standpoint  of  interest  to  consumers. 

I  — Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 


The  trend  in  curriculum  making  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  has  been  to  relate  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  pupils  to  life  situations. 

1  No  phase  of  school  work  offers  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  a  realization  of  the 
need  for  dynamic  thinking  than  does  eco¬ 
nomic  geography.  In  every  community  one 
can  find  concrete  examples  of  adjustment 
and  readjustment  to  the  elements  of  the 
natural  environment.  Direct  contacts  with 
man’s  economic  life  in  the  community  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  function  of  geography  in 
education  and  enliven  the  study  of  the  science. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  type  of  unit,  one 
may  cite  the  development  of  the  canning  in- 
j  dustry  in  Bloomsburg,  a  small  city  in  north- 
I  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Bloomsburg  is  in  the  valley  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  a  point 
from  which  tributary  valleys  radiate  back  in¬ 


to  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In 
colonial  days,  owing  to  its  accessibility  by  way 
of  the  great  Susquehanna  route  and  the 
minor  pathways  in  the  tributary  valleys,  this 
site  afforded  an  excellent  location  for  Fort 
McClure. 

The  water-made  routes  have  played  a  large 
part  in  the  development  of  a  town  of  about 
ten  thousand  people  at  this  point.  Not  only 
have  they  made  available  much  farm  land  on 
the  subdued  hills  that  lie  back  from  the  deep 
river  valley,  but  they  have  also  aided  farm 
populations  on  the  flood  plains  of  the  mature 
valleys  in  which  they  lie. 

Although  basically  a  commercial  town, 
closely  related  to  the  break  in  transportation 
between  the  Susquehanna  route  and  the 
radiating  tributary  routes,  Bloomsburg  has 
had  considerable  industrial  growth.  Great 
piles  of  slag,  locally  named  “cinder  tips,” 
recall  the  late  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  stratum  of  brown  ore  that  lies  in 
the  series  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales  of  Montour  Ridge  supplied  the  raw 
material  for  the  iron  industry  of  Bloomsburg. 
Coal  was  hauled  up  the  North  Branch  Canal, 
meeting  the  ore  at  Bloomsburg  and  at  other 
towns  along  the  river. 

But  the  rich  and  abundant  ores  of  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin-Michigan  area  of  the 

►  About  Dr.  Russell:  Teacher  of  geography, 
State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University; 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Clark  University.  (Was  also 
varsity  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  player!) 
President  of  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon,  national 
geographical  fraternity;  treasurer.  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers.  Author  or  joint 
author  of  several  books  and  articles  on  geog¬ 
raphy;  chairman  of  committee  responsible  for 
present  state  course  of  study  for  Pennsylvania. 
Hobby:  traveling,  to  get  geography  first  hand. 
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Lake  Superior  region,  and  the  depletion  of 
the  most  easily  mined  parts  of  the  local  iron 
deposits,  in  conjunction  with  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  meeting  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore 
with  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
iron  smelting  in  Bloomsburg.  A  few  years 
ago  a  fire  destroyed  the  comparatively  small 
Bloomsburg  plant  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company.  That  closed  the  iron-and- 
steel  period  of  Bloomsburg. 

The  town  has  a  diversity  of  industry,  with 
textile  mills  leading.  The  Magee  Carpet  Com¬ 
pany  ranks  among  the  leading  carpet-and-rug 
factories  of  the  country.  Mills  using  silk, 
wool,  cotton,  jute,  and  rayon  comprise  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  town’s  industry.  Flour 


milling,  feed  grinding,  and  milk  pasteuriz-  \ 
ing  reflect  the  agricultural  surroundings  of  ( 
the  town;  and  the  farmers’  market,  selling 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  and  meat, 
reveals  intensification  of  agriculture. 

The  intertwining  of  the  threads  of  man’s 
economic  activities  is  exemplified  in  the  rise 
of  the  vegetable-canning  industry  in  Blooms¬ 
burg.  The  financial  depression  beginning 
with  the  1930’s,  followed  by  unemployment 
in  factories  and  mines,  left  in  the  Blooms¬ 
burg  community,  as  in  other  communities, 
problems  directly  connected  with  the  business 
man  and  the  farmer,  and  indirectly  with 
everyone.  In  addition  to  loss  of  market  | 
through  the  financial  straits  of  people,  the  t 
farmer  had  been  for  years  losing  market  for  I 
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oats,  owing  largely  to  the  supplanting  of 
horses  in  cities  and  elsewhere  by  motor 
vehicles. 

Progressive  businessmen  and  farmers 
looked  over  the  situation.  Here  were  unem¬ 
ployed  people  willing  to  work;  an  unused 
factory  building  was  available;  farmers  had 
land  that  could  be  cultivated  more  intensively; 
a  frostless  season  of  about  150  days  and,  for 
hardy  vegetables,  a  growing  season  of  more 
than  five  months  prevailed;  and  a  potential 
market  in  dense  populations  lay  not  far 
away. 

One  canned  product  much  in  demand  is 
high-grade  green  peas.  Peas  thrive  in  cool, 
moist  weather.  Cool  weather  normally  ex¬ 
tends  later  into  the  year  in  this  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  it  does  in  the  long-established 
vegetable-producing  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
.  Chesapeake  Bay.  From  this  geographic  think¬ 
ing  came  co-operation  between  farmers  and 
businessmen  of  this  comnunity  on  one  hand 
and  an  experienced  packing  company  on 
the  other  that  has  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Bloomsburg  Packing  Company, 
a  mutual  benefit  to  these  groups. 

In  1934,  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
crops  and  acreage  were:  peas,  500  acres; 
sweet  corn,  400;  tomatoes,  300;  beets  and 
spinach,  30  each;  squash,  75.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money  to  farmers  for  the  first  year 
for  all  crops  averaged  approximately  $70  an 
acre.  The  cost  for  seed  and  fertilizer  for 

peas  amounted  to  about  $35  an  acre;  for 

j  other  crops  the  cost  varied  considerably.  One 
.  farmer  who  grew  20  acres  of  peas  received 

11  $C97  after  the  cost  of  fertilizer  and  seed  had 

been  deducted.  He  declared  that  on  the  same 
ground  the  returns  from  an  oats  crop  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  netted  him  not  half  the 

i  return  on  the  peas. 

I’he  marketing  of  farm  crops  through  the 
cannery  is  better  organized  and  likely  to  be 
done  with  less  loss  than  crops  sold  for  con¬ 
sumption  directly  from  the  farm.  Long-dis- 
I  tance  transportation  of  fresh  vegetables  is  ex- 
'  pensive,  but  canned  goods  can  be  sent  to  all 
j  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  estimated 

I  that,  of  vegetables  eaten  in  cities,  85  per 
cent  comes  from  cans. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  Bloomsburg 
]  pack  is  sold  directly  to  w'holesalers  in  Penn¬ 


sylvania  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  established  market  place  is 
noticed,  however,  in  the  fact  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  canned  vegetables  are  trucked  to 
Baltimore,  a  city  long  known  as  a  central 
market  for  canned  goods. 

Four  years  have  seen  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  canning  industry  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  The  following  list  shows  some 
economic  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Blooms¬ 
burg  Canning  Company  for  the  year  1937.  It 
includes  peas,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  lima 
beans,  and  squash. 

Number  of  farmers  growing  vegetables  for 


factory  .  302 

Acres  .  2,835 

Number  of  cans  packed .  4,500,000 

Total  wages  paid  in  factory .  $52,927 

Total  money  paid  to  farmers .  $131,000 


A  second  vegetable-canning  factory  has 
been  established  in  Bloomsburg.  Its  activities 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Bloomsburg  Pack¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  total  acreage  includes  some  acres  used 
twice.  For  example,  some  pea  fields  were 
replanted  to  sweet  corn  or  lima  beans,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  two  crops  in  one  year.  Three 
varieties  of  peas  (early,  middle,  and  late) 
are  now  grown,  spreading  the  pea  season 
through  more  weeks,  and  tending  toward  in¬ 
surance  against  disaster  that  might  result 
from  unfavorable  weather  if  only  one  variety 
were  planted.  The  late  peas  here  have  an 
advantage  over  late  peas  farther  south.  Al¬ 
though  no  one  rotation  of  crops  has  been 
established,  peas  follow  a  cultivated  crop 
such  as  corn  or  tomatoes.  After  the  peas  are 
harvested,  the  land  may  be  drilled  with 
wheat  and  seeded  to  grass  for  hay  and 
pasture. 

The  processes  of  harvesting  and  canning 
are  worth-while  studies.  Harvesting  peas  be¬ 
gins  in  the  first  half  of  June.  If  rains  have 
not  flattened  the  vines,  the  cutting  is  done 
with  a  hay-mowing  machine.  If  the  ground 
is  wet,  the  peas  may  be  pulled  or  cut  by 
hand. 

“Viners,”  machines  that  separate  the  peas 
from  the  vine  and  from  the  pod,  are  so 
placed  throughout  the  farming  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  town  that  the  farmer  hauls 
his  vines  only  a  mile  or  two.  One  might  call 
the  viner  a  “{lea-thrcshing  machine.” 
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From  the  vincr,  trucks  carry  the  boxes  of 
shelled  peas  to  the  cannery.  The  time  between 
cutting  and  canning  is  just  as  short  as  jxis- 
siblc,  no  |x^as  being  [xrrmittcd  to  stand  over¬ 
night.  Therefore,  the  factory  may  not  begin 
the  canning  process  early  in  the  day,  but 
often  o{‘)erates  until  after  midnight. 

During  the  winter,  fresh  [)eas  from  warm¬ 
er  regions,  such  as  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  come  into  the  markets  of  the  northern 
parts  of  our  country.  To  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion,  the  pea  canner  must  be  continually  on 
the  alert  to  improve  his  product.  The  Blooms- 
burg  Packing  Company  has  invited  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  insj^ect  and 
grade  its  peas.  The  inspection  has  for  its 
object  fairness  to  the  buyer  and  fairness  to  the 
farmer.  The  grading  is  based  mostly 'on  the 
maturity  of  the  j)eas.  If  several  days  of  hot, 
dry  weather  occur,  the  [Kas  mature  abnor¬ 
mally  and  are  of  lower  grade. 

In  a  retail  store,  it  is  [X)ssible  to  buy  peas 
under  different  brand  names,  all  of  the  same 
standard  quality,  and  all  from  the  same  batch 
of  [leas  from  one  farm.  The  reason  is  that 
a  cannery  such  as  that  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Packing  Company  may  sell  from  the  same 
batch  of  peas  an  order  to  a  local  wholesaler, 
putting  a  brand  name  of  theirs,  “Gena,”  on 
the  cans,  and  sell  another  order  of  the  same 
standard  quality  to  a  wholesaler  in  another 
city  whose  own  brand  name  will  be  on  the 
can.  These  cans  may  appear  on  the  same 
shelf  of  a  retail  grocer.  Since  the  Blooms¬ 
burg  Packing  Company  has  some  brand 
names  of  its  own,  some  retail  grocer  may 
have  a  third  brand  from  the  same  peas. 

Influenced  somewhat  by  the  changes  in 
the  use  of  the  land  brought  about  by  raising 
vegetables  for  commercial  canning,  several 
local  industries  are  associated  wdth  this  unit 
in  economic  geography.  Farm  implements 
and  machinery  are  identified  and  explained 
in  the  showroom  and  repair  shop  of  M.  P. 
Whitenight  &  Son.  Six  miles  away,  the 
Baker  quarry,  limekilns,  and  limehouse 
afford  opportunity  for  integration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  and  geology. 

More  outstanding  in  the  relation  of  this 
community  with  the  commerce  of  the  world 
is  the  F.  E.  Lord  Fertilizer  Works.  At  the 
mention  of  fertilizer  works,  people  are  in¬ 


clined  to  think  of  bad  odors.  Many  people 
are  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  some 
fertilizer  plants,  of  which  this  is  one,  have 
little  offensive  odor,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  sludge  is  used. 

The  plant  dtK'S  not  mine,  process,  nor 
manufacture.  It  mixes  ingredients  that  are 
gathered  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  the  student  of  economic  geography 
finds  that  the  most  largely  used  commercial 
fertilizer  for  the  pea  fields  in  this  area  is 
labeled  4-8-8.  The  laW  means  that  in  this 
particular  combination  of  materials  for  soil 
fertilization,  the  ratios  of  certain  three  in¬ 
gredients  to  one  another  arc  nitrogen  4,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  8,  potash  8.  These  basic  fer¬ 
tilizers  come  from  widely  separated  areas. 

Of  these  three,  probably  nitrogen  is  most 
often  mentioned  in  our  discussions  of  the 
needs  of  soil  for  continued  production.  The 
F.  E.  Lord  Fertilizer  Works  exhibits  the 
nitrate  in  three  forms;  white  crystals  of  so¬ 
dium  nitrate  from  Chile;  white  spherical 
forms  of  Chilean  nitrate  refined  and  con¬ 
centrated  at  Hopewell,  Virginia;  and  black 
spherical  forms  of  synthetic  nitrate  from 
Niagara  Falls. 

Muriate  of  potash  (48  [x;r  cent  [XJtassium) 
turns  the  students’  attention  to  the  vicinity 
of  Stassfurt,  (lermany.  Then  there  are  great 
piles  of  hydrated  lime,  a  Pennsylvania  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  high  in  calcium;  fish  scrap  from 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  tankage  from  Chicago 
packing  houses;  raw  bone  meal  from  Buenos 
.\ires;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  20  per  cent 
nitrogen,  a  by-product  of  the  steel  industry; 
and  peat  moss  from  the  cool,  boggy  places  of 
Sweden  to  add  humus  to  the  soil,  making  it 
more  absorbent  of  water  and  more  friable. 

One  of  our  leading  American  geographers 
has  said  that  geography  stops  when  one 
enters  a  factory.  While  it  is  true  that  no 
natural  landscaj^e  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
building,  yet  activities  and  concrete  materials 
observed  within  those  walls  promote  lines  of 
thought  that  reveal  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  man’s  work  in  that  factory  and  items 
of  the  natural  environment,  not  only  in  that 
community,  but  also  in  far-flung  parts  of  the 
world.  Geographic  understandings  of  mutual 
benefits  to  people  can  be  obtained  by  field 
study  of  local  economic  activities. 
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I-Di.A  Maclean  Joseph  DeHrlm  Frederk  k  U.  Rieckk  Frances  Doub  North 


N.  E.  A.  Meets  June  17 -IS 

Billmore  Hotel,  New  York  City 


The  program  of  the  NEA  Department  of 
Business  Education  will  begin  with  a 
luncheon  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hiltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  Monday,  June  27. 

Following  the  luncheon  program,  James  L. 
Holtsclaw,  supervising  principal  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  for  the  city  of  I^etroit,  will 
preside  at  an  afternoon  session  devoted  to 
administrative  problems  in  business  education. 

Dr.  Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Boston  University, 
and  Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Education,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  will  lead  the  discussion. 

There  will  be  no  department  sessions  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Tuesday’s  program  will 
begin  w'ith  a  luncheon.  After  the  luncheon, 
the  following  sectional  meetings  will  be  held: 

Secretarial.  Chairman:  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Car- 
luichael,  Ball  Slate  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

.\ccouNTiNG.  Chairman:  Professor  W.  C.  Wal¬ 
lace,  New  York  University. 

Social-Business.  Chairman:  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne, 
New  York  University. 

Consumer  Education.  Chairman:  Edward  Reich, 
Newton  High  School.  Elmhurst,  New  York. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Department 
will  hold  a  national  conference  on  distribu¬ 
tive  education.  Professor  Hamden  L.  Fork- 
ner,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  direct  this  conference. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

President:  Lola  Maclean,  Educational  Director,  De¬ 
troit  Commercial  College,  Detroit. 

First  Vice-President:  Joseph  DeBrum,  Sequoia  High 
Sch(K)l,  Redwood  City,  California. 


Second  Vice-President:  Frederick  H.  Riecke,  Chair¬ 
man,  Qimmercial  Department,  South  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

F.xecutive  Committee:  Dr.  V^ernal  H.  Carmichael; 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne;  Miss  Mary  Stuart,  High 
School,  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow',  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  will 
be  in  charge  of  convention  details  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Altholz,  director  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  City,  will  head  the  local 
committee. 

The  latest  membership  rejxjrt  received 
from  Joseph  DeBrum,  chairman  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee,  shows  that  the  drive  for 
new  members  has  already  exceeded  last  year’s 
total.  California  and  Michigan  lead  all  the 
other  states  in  the  drive,  with  Illinois  second. 
New  Jersey  third.  New  York  fourth,  and 
Indiana  fifth. 

Stanley  Smith,  membership  chairman  for 
Michigan,  and  John  Given,  membership 
chairman  for  California,  have  together  a 
total  of  nearly  1,150  members  to  their  credit. 

Council  Meets  in  New  York 

HE  next  meeting  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Business  Education  will  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City, 
on  Wednesday,  June  27,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

I'his  session  of  the  Council  wdll  be  opien 
only  to  official  delegates  and  officers  of  the 
thirty-seven  affiliated  associations,  and  to  the 
officers  and  committee  chairmen  of  the  Coun- 
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cil.  Secretary  Helen  Reynolds  will  mail  to 
these  persons  before  long  an  official  notice  of 
this  meeting,  indicating  the  items  of  business 
to  be  considered. 

President  Lomax  has  appointed  Professor 
Catherine  F.  Nulty,  University  of  Vermont, 
liurlington,  chairman  of  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  for  preparing  a  list  of  candidates  for 
the  Council  officers  of  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  for  the 
period  September  1,  1938-Septcmlier  1,  1940. 

s. 


WITH  deep  regret  and  with  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  full  measure  of  our 
loss,  we  announce  the  death,  on  April  30, 
of  Seth  Ballou  Carkin,  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  president  of  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Carkin  was  born  in  South  Hope, 
Maine,  fifty-tw'o  years  ago.  His  career  as  a 
teacher,  a  profession  in  which  he  was  to  win 
signal  honors,  began  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  1913.  He  later  taugbt  in  the  high 
schools  of  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he 
was  director  of  business  education  from  1919 
to  1925.  He  was  also  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
and  taught  in  the  summer  sessions  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  Boston;  the  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester. 

In  1923  and  1924  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Regents’  Syllabus  Revision  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  revision  of  the  commercial  syl¬ 
labus  for  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 


This  committee  has  consulted  with  all  offi¬ 
cial  delegates  of  the  Council  relative  to  the 
selection  of  nominees.  Miss  Nulty  and  her 
committee  have  thus  democratically  deter¬ 
mined  the  list  of  nominees,  and  she  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Council.  During  the  first  week 
in  May,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Council’s  constitution.  Miss  Reynolds  will 
send  this  official  ballot  to  all  official  delegates 
of  the  Council  to  obtain  written  votes. 

(Uarhin 

Mr.  Carkin  was  an  active  mcmlx^r  of  many 
state  and  national  educational  associations, 
having  served  as  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  and  in 
1929  as  its  president.  From  1934  to  1935  he 
was  president  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers  Association.  He  was 
also  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  W. 
Carkin,  and  two  daughters.  Miss  Mary  S. 
Carkin,  a  teacher  in  the  public  school  system 
of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Miss  Janice  W. 
Carkin,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Carkin,  the  commer¬ 
cial  teaching  profession  has  lost  one  of  its 
ablest  men.  No  one  had  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  its  problems,  its  possibilities,  its 
future.  In  the  midst  of  contending  forces,  he 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  express  a  sane 
point  of  view.  Anyone  who  came  to  him  for 
advice  or  guidance  had  free  and  easy  access 
to  his  presence  and  came  away  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  wisely  counseled. 

Never  known  to  seek  recognition,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  the  many  gifts  that  his  pro¬ 
fession  could  bestow  upon  him;  honors  came 
as  a  spontaneous  and  natural  expression  of 
appreciation  of  sterling  worth  and  unselfish 
application  to  the  work  he  loved  so  much. 

Mrs.  Carkin,  Mary,  and  Janice  may  proud¬ 
ly  cherish  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
achievements  detracted  not  at  all  from  his 
affection  as  husband  and  father. 

T  hose  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friciulship  will  live  richer  lives  lx“cause  he 
stayed  with  us  for  a  while. 
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First  Annual  Project  Contest 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS 


The  First  Annual  BEW  Project  Con¬ 
test  is  now  history — history  that  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  many  thousands 
of  young  people  and  their  teachers  and  a 
hard-worked  board  of  examiners. 

Visualize  14,000  students  of  junior  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business 
letter  writing  working  out  solutions  to 
practical  business  problems  and  mailing 
them  to  New  York  to  be  critically  exam¬ 
ined  for  accuracy,  neatness,  penmanship, 
and  effective  use  of  English. 

When  the  avalanche  reached  New  York, 
we  realized  what  was  ahead  of  us,  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  from  past  experience  in 
examining  thousands  of  solutions  every 
month,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  monthly 
project  service,  that  it  would  be  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  select  the  winners. 

Let  us  go  on  record  at  this  point  as  say¬ 
ing  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the  poten¬ 
tial  achievement  of  the  young  people  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  commercial  departments  of 
this  country  has  only  been  tapped.  If 
the  papers  submitted  in  this  contest  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  students  can  do  in  the 
classroom,  present  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  slated  to  be  boosted  consid¬ 
erably. 

In  many  cases,  teachers  have  written  us 
that  student  weaknesses,  which  they  had 
striven  for  months  to  eliminate  by  usual 
procedures,  “disappeared  as  if  by  magic” 
under  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  BEW 
projects. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  results  of  the 
contest  was  the  overwhelming  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  monthly  certification  service, 
for  which  we  have  to  make  a  minimum 
service  charge  of  10  cents  a  solution.  The 
contest,  of  course,  was  free — o{x*n  to  all. 
We  announced  at  the  Ixglnning  of  the 


contest  that  those  students  who  wished  to 
have  their  papers  considered  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  in  addition  to  entering  them  in  the 
contest,  might  do  so,  provided  they  sent 
us  the  customary  remittance  of  10  cents. 
Here  was  an  acid  test  of  the  service. 

The  results:  Nearly  every  student  who 
had  participated  in  the  service  during  the 
preceding  months  sent  us  10  cents  to  pay 
for  another  seal  to  be  affixed  to  his  cer¬ 
tificate.  And  nearly  3,000  students,  who 
had  never  before  participated  in  our  proj¬ 
ect  service  but  who  entered  our  contest, 
also  sent  their  dimes  for  certificates. 

The  BEW  Certificate  of  Achievement 
is  really  worth  all  the  effort  it  takes  to 
obtain  it.  Students  have  already  re¬ 
ported  that  they  have  obtained  positions 
through  the  added  training  obtained  in 
solving  the  BEW  projects. 

The  Five-Seal  Honor  Club  membership 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  September  we 
will  announce  the  names  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Eight-Seal  Honor  Club. 

This  service  will  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  next  year.  Dorothy  Johnson  and 
Milton  Briggs  will  have  a  new  series  of 
projects,  and  other  subjects  will  be  added 
as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for 
them.  We  have  already  decided  to  add  a 
series  of  salesmanship  projects. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  reprint  in  booklet 
form  this  year’s  series  of  projects,  together 
with  keys  and  specimen  solutions  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  board  of  examiners.  These 
projects  will  make  ideal  supplementary  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  use  with  any  basic 
text.  Watch  for  an  announcement  regard¬ 
ing  their  publication. 

Now  for  the  winners!  Complete  re¬ 
sults  of  the  contest  are  given  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  pages. — C.  H. 
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cil.  Secretary  Helen  Reynolds  will  mail  to 
these  persons  lx?fore  long  an  official  notice  of 
this  meeting,  indicating  the  items  of  business 
to  lx;  considered. 

President  I^max  has  appointed  Professor 
Catherine  F.  Nulty,  University  of  Vermont, 
Hurlington,  chairman  of  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  for  preparing  a  list  of  candidates  for 
the  Council  officers  of  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  for  the 
period  SeptcmlxT  1.  19,^8-Septemhcr  1,  1940. 


WrPH  deep  regret  and  with  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  full  measure  of  our 
loss,  we  announce  the  death,  on  April  30, 
of  Seth  Ballou  Carkin,  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  president  of  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Carkin  was  horn  in  South  Hope, 
Maine,  fifty-two  years  ago.  His  career  as  a 
teacher,  a  profession  in  which  he  was  to  win 
signal  honors,  began  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  1913.  He  later  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he 
was  director  of  business  education  from  1919 
to  1925.  He  was  also  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
and  taught  in  the  summer  sessions  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  Boston;  the  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester. 

In  1923  and  1924  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Regents’  Syllabus  Revision  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  revision  of  the  commercial  syl¬ 
labus  for  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 


This  committee  has  consulted  with  all  offi¬ 
cial  delegates  of  the  Council  relative  to  the 
selection  of  nominees.  Miss  Nulty  and  her 
committee  have  thus  democratically  deter¬ 
mined  the  list  of  nominees,  and  she  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Council.  During  the  first  week 
in  May,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Council's  constitution,  Miss  Reynolds  will 
send  this  official  ballot  to  all  official  delegates 
of  the  C'ouncil  to  obtain  written  votes. 

(Earkttt 

Mr.  Carkin  was  an  active  member  of  many 
state  aiul  national  educational  associations, 
having  serveil  as  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  and  in 
1929  as  its  president.  From  1934  to  1935  he 
was  president  of  the  New  York  City  Cregg 
Shorthand  Teachers  .Vssociation.  He  was 
also  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  .Alice  \V. 
Carkin,  and  two  daughters.  Miss  Mary  S. 
C'arkin,  a  teacher  in  the  public  school  system 
of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Miss  fanice  W. 
C'arkin,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

In  the  death  of  .Mr.  Carkin,  the  commer¬ 
cial  teaching  profession  has  lost  one  of  its 
ablest  men.  No  one  had  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  its  problems,  its  possibilities,  its 
future.  In  the  midst  of  contending  forces,  he 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  express  a  sane 
point  of  view.  Anyone  who  came  to  him  for 
advice  or  guidance  had  free  and  easy  access 
to  his  presence  and  came  away  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  wisely  counseled. 

Never  known  to  seek  recognition,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  the  many  gifts  that  his  pro¬ 
fession  could  bestow'  upon  him;  honors  came 
as  a  spontaneous  and  natural  expression  of 
appreciation  of  sterling  worth  and  unselfish 
application  to  the  work  he  loved  so  much. 

Mrs.  Carkin,  Mary,  and  Janice  may  proud¬ 
ly  cherish  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
achievements  detracted  not  at  all  from  his 
affection  as  husband  and  father. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship  will  live  richer  lives  liecausc  he 
stayed  with  us  for  a  while. 
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First  Annual  Project  Contest 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS 


The  First  Annual  HEW  Project  Con¬ 
test  is  now  history — history  that  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  many  thousands 
of  young  people  and  their  teachers  and  a 
hard-worked  board  of  examiners. 

Visualize  14, OCX)  students  of  junior  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business 
letter  writing  working  out  solutions  to 
practical  business  problems  and  mailing 
them  to  New  York  to  be  critically  exam¬ 
ined  for  accuracy,  neatness,  penmanship, 
and  clTective  use  of  English. 

When  the  avalanche  reached  New  York, 
we  realized  what  was  ahead  of  us,  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  from  past  experience  in 
examining  thousands  of  solutions  every 
month,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  monthly 
project  service,  that  it  would  be  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  select  the  winners. 

Let  us  go  on  record  at  this  point  as  say¬ 
ing  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the  poten¬ 
tial  achievement  of  the  young  people  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  commercial  departments  of 
this  country  has  only  been  tapped.  If 
the  papers  submitted  in  this  contest  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  students  can  do  in  the 
classroom,  present  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  slated  to  be  boosted  consid¬ 
erably. 

In  many  cases,  teachers  have  written  us 
that  student  weaknesses,  which  they  had 
striven  for  months  to  eliminate  by  usual 
procedures,  “disappeared  as  if  by  magic” 
under  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  HEW 
projects. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  results  of  the 
contest  was  the  overwhelming  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  monthly  certification  service, 
for  which  we  have  to  make  a  minimum 
service  charge  of  10  cents  a  solution.  The 
contest,  of  course,  was  free — open  to  all. 
We  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the 


contest  that  those  students  who  wished  to 
have  their  papers  considered  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  in  addition  to  entering  them  in  the 
contest,  might  do  so,  provided  they  sent 
us  the  customary  remittance  of  10  cents. 
Here  was  an  acid  test  of  the  service. 

The  results:  Nearly  every  student  who 
had  participated  in  the  service  during  the 
preceding  months  sent  us  10  cents  to  pay 
for  another  seal  to  be  affixed  to  his  cer¬ 
tificate.  And  nearly  3,000  students,  who 
had  never  before  participated  in  our  proj¬ 
ect  service  but  who  entered  our  contest, 
also  sent  their  dimes  for  certificates. 

The  HEW  Certificate  of  Achievement 
is  really  worth  all  the  efTort  it  takes  to 
obtain  it.  Students  have  already  re¬ 
ported  that  they  have  obtained  positions 
through  the  added  training  obtained  in 
solving  the  HEW  projects. 

The  Five-Seal  Honor  Club  membership 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  September  we 
will  announce  the  names  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Eight-Seal  Honor  Club. 

This  service  will  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  next  year.  Dorothy  Johnson  and 
Milton  Briggs  will  have  a  new  series  of 
projects,  and  other  subjects  will  be  added 
as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for 
them.  Wc  have  already  decided  to  add  a 
series  of  salesmanship  projects. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  reprint  in  booklet 
form  this  year’s  series  of  projects,  together 
with  keys  and  specimen  solutions  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  board  of  examiners.  These 
projects  will  make  ideal  supplementary  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  use  with  any  basic 
text.  Watch  for  an  announcement  regard¬ 
ing  their  publication. 

Now  for  the  winners!  Complete  re¬ 
sults  of  the  contest  are  given  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  pages. — C.  B. 
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FIRST-PRIZE  WINNERS  in  u 


Silver  trophy  cup  for  business  letter  writing  awarded  to  Joliet  (Illinois)  Township 
High  School.  Cash  prize  of  ^25  awarded  to  Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp,  instructor. 


Silver  trophy  cup 
for  bookkeeping 
awarded  to  Immac- 
u  1  a  t  e  Conception 
Commercial  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cash  prize  of  ^25 
awarded  to  Sr.  Mari- 
angela,  instructor. 


Winners  of  Contest  in 


Bookkeeping 


Jean  Ferguson 
Ord  (Nebraska) 
High  School 
Olivia  Hansen,  Instr. 


Junior  Business  Practice 


Alma  Lodi 

Agawam  (Massachusetts) 
High  School 
Mae  P.  Lynch,  Instr. 


B.  E.  W.  silver  trophy  cu| 
project  contest.  Each  cop 
property  of  the  school  i 


cu^iwarded  in  the  annual 
cttpi*comes  the  permanent 
K)1  Winning  it  three  times. 


Sally  Chavarria 

Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles 
R.  D.  Parrish,  Instr. 


k  B.E.W.  PROJECT  CONTEST 


Silver  trophy  cup  for  business  letter  writing  awarded  to  Woman’s  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  Cash  prize  of  ^25  awarded  to  G.  H.  Parker,  instructor. 


Silver  trophy  cup 
for  junior  business 
practice  awarded 
to  St.  Paul’s  School, 
Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Cash  prize  of 
^23  awarded  to  Sr. 
Frances,  instructor. 


Winners  of  Letter-Writing  Contest 
College  High  School 


Marjorie  Henion 
Joliet  (Illinois) 
Township  High  School 
Fidelia  Van  Antwerp,  Instr. 


The  Winners,  Selected  from  14,00 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
(College  Division) 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

{Teacher's  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

{Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $25  to  Teacher) 
Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
(ireensboro.  G.  //.  Parker. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($15  to  Teacher) 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  Sylvia 
S.  limery. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 
Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
Ixiro.  G.  //.  Parker. 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  Sylvia 
S.  Emery. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester,  New  York.  Elisabeth  M. 
Fake. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urhana.  C.  R.  Anderson. 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Sister 
.Mary  Irma,  S.S.J. 

Owosso  Business  Institute,  Owosso,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sumnicht. 

Mt.  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  Donald. 

Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Ruth  E. 
Pumpas;  R.  D.  Parrish. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  Margaret  Lin- 
nan. 

College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth,  Minnesota.  Sister 
.\f.  Victoria,  O.S.B. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Ilyannis,  Massachusetts. 
.Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

Perry  School  of  Business,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
James  M.  Perry,  Jr. 

Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Canada.  Daphne  Beaman;  Sister  St.  Mary  of 
Sion;  Madeline  Macdonald ;  Dorothy  Worden. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ellendale,  North 
Dakota.  Ruby  Cone. 

Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Sathre. 

Y.W.C.A.  Secretarial  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Jeannette  Peiffer. 

College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota.  Sister 
M.  Jane,  O.S.B. 

De  Paul  University,  College  of  Commerce,  Evening 
Division,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mrs.  F.  R.  Grcgalunas. 
Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Albert 
M.  Berry. 

Krissler  Commercial  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Earle  F.  Doyle. 

L.D.S.  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Bennion. 

Draughon’s  School  of  Business,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Melvin  Croan. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

($10) 

Sally  Chavarria,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  R.  D.  Parrish. 

WINNERS  OF  $5  AWARDS 
Rita  Reed,  Maryland  College,  Lutherville,  Maryland. 
Elitabeth  Eyster. 


Julia  Highsmith,  Woman's  College.  University  of  North 
('arolina,  Greensboro.  G.  11.  Parker. 

K.  R.  Warren,  Woodbury  College,  Ix)S  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  R.  D.  Parrish. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Gladys  Aune,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
Margaret  Linnan. 

Betty  Bishop,  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York.  Sylvia  S.  Emery. 

Walter  Bertram,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  C.  R. 
.inderson. 

Mary  Smith,  Nazareth  College,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Elisabeth  M.  Fake. 

Betty  Hawley,  College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth, 
■Minnesota.  Sister  M.  Victoria,  O.S.B. 

W.  B.  Broadway,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  C.  R. 
.dnderson. 

Arline  Kennedy,  Morse  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Sexton. 

Joe  Boyle,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Manhattan,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Sister  Mary  Irma. 

Shirley  Bristol,  Owosso  Business  Institute,  Owosso, 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Margaret  Sumnicht. 

Dorothy  Hobbs,  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York.  Sylvia  S.  Emery. 

Dolores  M.  Harrison,  Mt.  Aloysius  Academy,  Cres- 
son,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Silverius.  R.S.M. 
Pauline  Baise,  Woman’s  College,  L^niversity  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro.  G.  II.  Parker. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
(High  School  Division) 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(  Teacher's  name  in  italies) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

{Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $25  to  Teacher) 
Joliet  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Fidelia 
A.  I’ait  Antwerp. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($15  to  Teacher) 

Altoona  High  School,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Kellie 
E.  Givin. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Joliet  Township  High  Schotil,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Fidelia 
.4.  Van  Antiverp. 

Altoona  High  School,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Kellie  E. 
Givin. 

Assumption  Academy,  Nicolet,  Quebec,  Canada.  Sister 
Agnes-du-Sauveur,  a.s.v. 

Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School,  Concord,  California. 
George  P.  Barber. 

Canoga  Park  High  School,  Canoga  Park,  California. 
Rose  V.  McGonigle. 

Leominster  High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  P.  Johnson, 

Lebanon  Catholic  High  School,  Lebanon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Sister  M.  Aloysia,  S.  S.  J. 

Baraga  High  School,  Baraga,  Michigan.  Sybil  M. 
Giddings. 

Normandy  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Afrj. 
Mary  E.  Ferguson. 

Agawam  High  School,  Agawam,  Massachusetts.  Ger¬ 
trude  M.  Bclyca. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  VV'auwatosa,  Wisconsin. 
Catherine  Gill. 

Garfield  High  School,  I^s  .^ngelcs,  California.  Gladys 
Andrews. 
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ntestants  in  the  Project  Contest 


Roseville  I'nion  High  School,  Roseville,  California. 
Margaret  McKienravy. 

St.  Josciih’s  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Sister  Margaret  Agnes. 

Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas.  Sister  M. 
Remigia. 

Mineral  High  School,  West  Mineral,  Kansas.  RoUin 
P.  I'aiurrsdall. 

Aquin  High  School,  Freeport,  Illinois.  Sister  M. 
Agnesene. 

Cathedral  High  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Sister 
M.  Joyce,  O.S.B. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Sister  Mary  Fidclis,  F.C.J. 

Horace  Mann  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Julia  C. 

Proiiti. 

Coluinhia  High  School,  Columbia,  Mississippi.  Mrs. 

Anna  Yeates;  Mary  Alice  Bennett. 

Cathedral  Commercial  School,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Sister  St.  Christopher. 

.Madison  High  School,  Madison,  Maine.  Mrs.  Margie 
M.  Brown. 

St.  Rose  Industrial  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Sister 
M.  of  St.  Anne. 

Albuquerque  High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Lillian  M.  Kickc. 

Glassport  High  School,  Glassport,  Pennsylvania.  Pearl 
E.  Garen, 

St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Sister 
M.  Ignatiana. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

($10) 

Marjorie  Henion,  Joliet  Township  High  School,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Fidelia  .4.  Fan  Anhverp. 

WINNERS  OF  $5  AWARDS 
Ruth  Maxwell,  Wellsville  High  School,  Wellsville,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Jucll  Duren. 

Ruth  Crager,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  High  School. 

South  Rend,  Indiana.  Bess  IVyrick. 

Anna  Brooks,  .Mtoona  High  School,  .Altoona.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Xcllic  E.  Giz'in. 

WINNERS  OF  AWARDS 
Catherine  Roberts,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School, 
Concord,  California.  George  P.  Barber. 

Eugenia  Pasternak,  Joliet  Township  High  School, 
Joliet,  Illinois.  Fidelia  A.  Van  Antzverp. 

.Margaret  Hagen,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  D.C.  Sister  Monica. 

Sam  Spadafore,  Leominster  High  School,  Leominster, 
■Massachusetts.  Mary  Johnson. 

Betty  Jane  Bacon,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School, 
Concord,  California.  George  P.  Barber. 

James  Mackriss,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  California.  George  P.  Barber. 

Dorothy  M.  Gracie,  Canoga  Park  High  School,  Canoga 
Park,  California.  Rose  V.  McGonigle. 

June  Frost,  Roseville  Union  High  School,  Roseville, 
California.  Margaret  McKieneavy. 

.\nna  Langley,  Leominster  High  School,  Leominster, 
Massachusetts.  Mary  Johnson. 

.Antoinette  Orsi,  Princeton  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  A.  Myrtle  Hensor. 

Bernadette  Sweeney,  Assumption  Academy,  Nicolet, 
Canada.  (Home,  Indian  Orchard,  Massachusetts.) 
Sister  Agni's-du-.Sauz'cur. 

-Marion  Clark,  Leominster  High  School,  Leominster, 
Massachusetts.  Mary  Johnson. 


JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

(Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $25  to  Teacher) 

St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Frances. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($15  to  Teacher) 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Zoc. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 
St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Frances. 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Zoe. 

Catholic  Training  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Dosithca. 

Whitefield  High  School,  Whitefield,  New  Hampshire. 
Lctha  Nelson. 

Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  Hilda 
I.  Pederson. 

St.  Joseph  School,  Peru,  Illinois.  Sister  M.  Adeline. 
Queen  of  Peace  High  School,  North  Arlington,  New 
Jersey.  Sister  Catharine  Anita. 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Sister  Mary  Agnes,  R.S.M. 

Van  Hornesville  Central  School,  Van  Hornesville,  New 
York.  Clayton  D.  Fox. 

Saint  Mary’s  High  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Anne  Therese. 

Hope  Farm,  Hope  Farm,  New  York.  Ethel  Haines. 
Waterbury  Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Sister  St.  Agnes-Martyr,  C.N.D.;  Sister  St. 
Mary  Denis. 

St.  Mary’s  High  School,  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Sister 
St.  Margaret  Maureen. 

Villa  Maria  Academy,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Brenda  Marie. 

Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Olin  R. 
Gresham. 

St.  Paul  High  School,  Marion,  Indiana.  Sister  M. 
Johanna. 

Garfield  High  School,  I.os  Angeles,,  California.  Gladys 
Andrews. 

Oceanside  Junior  High  School,  Oceanside,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  John  J.  Gress. 

Yuba  City  Union  High  School,  Yuba  City,  California. 
Reginald  C.  Estep. 

Cape  Vincent  High  School,  Cape  Vincent,  New  York. 
Helen  M.  Treichcl. 

St.  Rose  Industrial  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Sister 
M.  of  St.  Anne. 

Saint  Margaret’s  High  School,  Dorchester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Mary  Alexina. 

Saint  Francis  High  School,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Sister 
M.  Petrona. 

Saint  Charles  High  School,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Annata. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  Donald. 

Knickerbacker  Junior  High  School,  North  Troy,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Geraldine  W.  Holden. 

Saint  John’s  School,  Marshfield,  Wis.  Sister  M.  Ignatia. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

($10) 

Alma  Lodi,  Agawam  High  School,  .Agawam,  Massa 
chusetts.  Mae  P.  Lynch. 
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WINNERS  OF  $5  AWARDS 
Evel>n  Anderson,  Woodbury  College.  I-<»s  An,{ele>. 

California.  OUn  R.  Gresham. 

Myrtle  Mordigan.  Woo<lbury  College,  I-<>s  Angeles, 
California.  Olin  K.  Gresham. 

Agnes  Mitchell,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy. 

Washington,  I).  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

Catherine  O’Neill,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Lawrence, 
Mass.ichusetts.  Sister  Avne  Therese. 

Ruth  Healy,  Villa  Maria  Academy,  Erie,  IVnnsylvania. 
Sister  Uremia  .Marie. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 
Doris  La  Madeleine,  Waterbury  Catholic  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Ctmnecticut.  Sister  St.  Mary  Denis. 
Mary  Strikolis,  Waterbury  Catholic  High  School,  Water¬ 
bury,  Connecticut.  Sister  St.  Aiiues-.Martyr. 

Margaret  Freller,  Immacul.ate  Conception  Academy. 

Washington,  D.  C.  S’iifi’r  Zoe. 

Anna  May  Schaben.  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  1).  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

Jean  Ganiinn.  Belleville  Township  High  School,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Illinois.  J.  E.  Bennett. 

•Mary  Brouillct.  Whitefield  High  School,  Whitefield. 

New  Hampshire.  Letha  Xelson. 

Mollie  Morrison,  High  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Petty. 

Rita  Arentz.  St.  Paul’s  .School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Sister  Frances. 

Emily  Vogel,  St.  Paul’s  Scho»>l,  Reading.  Pennsylvania. 
Sister  Frances. 

Margaret  Keir,  Shinglehouse  High  School,  Shinglehou>e, 
Pennsylvania.  Mary  Edna  Seanor. 

Phyllis  Le  Riche,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  Schi>ol,  Mon 
treal,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion. 

Margaret  Codd,  St.  Catherine’s  Aca<lemy.  Belize,  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras.  Sister  .Mary  .di/nes.  R.S..M. 

BOOKKEEPING 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

{Teacher's  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

(Silzer  Cup  to  Sch(xd  and  J25  to  Teacher) 
Immaculate  Conception  Commercial  Sch»)ol,  New  V'ork. 
New  York.  Sister  Mariangeia. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
fJ/.S  to  Teacher) 

Immaculata  Academy,  Portland,  Oregon.  .Sister  .Mary 
Rita,  O.P. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Immaculate  Conception  Commercial  School,  New  York, 
New  York.  Sister  .Marian<je/a. 

Immaculata  Academy.  Portland.  Oregon.  .Sister  Mary 
Rita,  O.P. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  .Sister  Frances. 
Waterbury  Catholic  High  Sch«K>l.  Water  bury.  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Sister  St.  Thomas  of  Cori. 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy.  Washington,  1).  C. 
Sister  Zoe. 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy.  Marllxiro,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Donalda  Marie,  S.S.A. 

Bremen  High  School,  Bremen,  Indiana.  II’.  J.  liar- 
meyer. 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy.  Belize.  British  Honduras. 
Sister  Mary  Apnes,  R..S..M. 

Millbrook  Memorial  School.  MiIIl)r<Hik,  N.  Louise 
Durkin. 

Nashua  Business  College,  Nashua.  New  Hampshire. 
Rosalind  Chansky. 

Cathedral  High  Sch«K)l,  Superior,  Wisconsin.  Sister  M. 
Justa,  F.S.P.A. 

Holy  Trinity  High  ScIkwI.  Roxbury.  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Mary  Leona. 

St.  John’s  Academy,  Pawtucktt,  Rhode  Island.  .Sister 
Alice  Marie. 


Stamford  High  Schmil,  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Fred.  I 
eric  T.  Jlazces;  Ruth  F.  Hippins. 

Clearwater  High  School,  Clearwater,  Kansas.  £.  p  I 
Barr. 

Bartley  Business  School,  Superior,  Wisconsin, 

Ella  M,  Drinkzvine. 

D'Youville  College,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Sister  Mar\ 
Conrad. 

Honolulu  Business  College.  Honolulu,  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  .Mrs.  Beulah  E.  Butterfield. 

-N'trtre  Dame  Schotil,  North  .-\dams.  .^Ias^achusetts.  Sis-  ’ 
ter  .M.  Edmond,  .S..S..-I. 

.“st.  Jol'.n  High  Sclnol,  St.  John,  Kansas.  Ruby  F.. 
Oldham. 

St.  Scholastica  .\cadeiny.  Fort  Smith.  .Arkansas.  Si^fer 
.Mary  Aiidrezv. 

St.  Peter  High  Schoid,  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  Sister 
.M .  Paul  de  Criice. 

BriK'hu  Acatlemy,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Helene-du  Ct  ucifix ;  Sister  Paul  du-Sacre-Coeur. 

Nazareth  .-Xcademy,  I.a  Grange,  Illinois.  Sister  Mar\ 

.lu liana,  C.S.J. 

.\iiuin  High  Schord,  Freejtort,  lllimiis.  Sister  Jl/ 
Apnesetu'. 

.'st.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Sister  if, 
Rosemary,  O.S.F. 

Central  Commercial  High  School  .\nnex.  New  York. 

.New  York.  .Manuel  Battaplia. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

!  Teacher's  name  in  italics  t 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

($10) 

Jean  Feiguson,  Ord  High  School.  Ord,  Nebraska.  OUtia 
Hansen. 

WINNERS  OF  $.=l  AWARDS 
Lilian  A.  Levesiiue.  .Ngawam  High  School,  .-kgawam, 
-Massachusetts.  Gertrude  .M.  Belyea. 

Ruth  Lang,  Etna  High  Scho,d,  Etna,  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  Arthurs. 

.Minnie  Blake,  Springfield  High  School,  .Springfield, 
\ermont.  I'iz-ian  J.  Bruiiell. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 
.Suma  Taira,  Woodbury  College.  Los  .-\ngeles,  Califor¬ 
nia.  //.  C.  Andrezv. 

Sachiko  Ono.  Fort  Lupton  High  School,  Fort  Lupton, 
Colorado.  Orda  M.  Mazchor. 

-Margaret  Miller,  Belleville  Township  High  School, 
Belleville.  Illinois.  James  E.  Trabue. 

Juive  Stuntz,  Bremen  High  School.  Bremen,  Indiana. 

If.  J.  Harmeyer. 

Hazel  Cassingham,  Chanute  .Senior  High  School,  Cha- 
nute.  Kansas.  Bernice  M.  .-ikers.  f 

Betty  N’osel,  Seton  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Sister  .Marie. 

Elroy  R.  Benjamin,  -\gawatn  High  School,  .Agawam. 

Massachusetts.  Gertrude  M.  Belyea. 

Leona  Simoneau,  Saint  Ann's  .Academy,  Marlboro,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Sister  Donalda  Maria,  S.S..d. 

Victor  Juskevicus,  Nashua  Business  College.  Nashua.  i 
New  Hampshire.  Rosalind  Chansky.  | 

Floris  Dunkelman.  North  Park  Business  School,  Buf-  I 
falo.  New  York.  Jean  Summers.  J 

Patricia  K.  Cahill,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  New 
A'ork.  New  York.  Sister  Mariaiipela.  [ 

Isabel  Stewart.  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  f 
Mabel  E.  Kerr. 

Emily  Vogel.  St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  I 
.Sister  Frances.  I 

-Muriel  Reiliske,  Grandview  High  Sch<H>I,  Grandview, 
Washington.  Helen  Lawton. 

(iwendolyn  Rollcy,  East  High  Sch'sol,  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Emily  Hartmann. 

Rose  Pankratz,  St.  Mary  High  Scluiol,  -Menasha  Wis¬ 
consin.  .Si.ster  .M .  Cunipundis. 

Hilda  Locke,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  SchcKil,  Montreal, 
Canasla.  Sister  St.  Mary  of  .Sion. 
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THE  TWO  FIRST-PRIZE  LETTERS 


('oLLhGK  Division 

SA1.lv  CHAVARRIA 
W oodhury  College,  Los  Angeles 
Dear  .Mrs.  ('ardcr: 

Your  very  trank  letter  dated  March  1  was 
jjratefiilly  recciverl.  We  were  {"lad  to  learn 
that  we  have  such  ilejK'ndable  customers.  It 
is  only  throuj^h  our  customers’  pointing  out 
our  tauhs  to  us  that  we  are  able  to  make 
improvement. 

We  are  sure  that  you  reali/e  that  errors  do 
creep  into  business  at  some  time,  and  ours  is 
no  exception.  Hut  since  this  error  was  com- 
niitterl.  we  assure  you  that  our  company  will 
take  full  resiKuisibility  in  the  matter  and  make 
all  necessary  adiustmeiits  at  once. 

We  sent  Mary's  watch  by  air  mail  this 
mormn>>.  and  we  want  you  to  wish  her  a 
very  hapiiv  birthday  for  us.  Of  course,  you 
know  what  is  best  for  Ceorjjie,  so  we  will 
have  an  expressman  call  for  the  wajjon 
immedi.itelv . 

In  order  to  show  our  ileep  appreciation  for 
.Mrs.  Peters'  faithful  patron.ijc'e,  we  wish  to 
V'lie  her  the  watch  as  an  anniversary  j;ift 
trom  the  'Lrojan  Mail  Order  Company.  We 
want  to  do  our  jiart.  even  thouyjh  it  be  small, 
to  make  the  lamily  reunion  a  very  happy 
alTair.  We  otTer  our  hearty  cony;ratulations  to 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Peters. 

You  can  assure  .Mrs.  Peters  that  her  tlishes 
will  .irri\e  on  time,  as  they  are  on  their  way 
to  her  now. 

I  nclosed  is  a  pamphlet  on  the  prices  and 
various  ty (hs  of  ‘ilold-Tiy;ht"  Harnesses.  We 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Cartier  can  make  his  selec¬ 
tion  from  these. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I  ROIAN  MAH.  ORDER  C.O.MPAN’Y 


T  El^I  HRS  can  lie  businesslike  and  digni- 
•*-<  tied  without  losing  the  friendly  touch. 
Read  the  two  presented  on  this  page! 

Why  are  these  two  letters  printed  here  in¬ 
stead  of  two  others  of  the  many  that  were 
almost  equally  gtKxl.'  Because  the  others  con¬ 
tained  these  laults: 

.Many  good  letters  mentioned  that  the 
offending  clerk  had  been  “discharged.”  No 
one  likes  to  think  of  a  man’s  losing  his  job. 
Note  how  these  writers  avoided  worrying 
Mrs.  Carder  about  that. 

Other  letters  ajxalogized  too  humbly,  thus 


1  IiGH  School  Division 

.MARIORIE  HKNION 
joliet  {Illinois)  Tounship  High  School 
Dear  .Mrs.  Carder: 

Wc  have  just  received  your  letter  telling  us 
of  the  need  for  an  adjustment  in  regard  to 
your  jiremiums.  Because  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  premium  offer  was  received, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  hire  additional  helj) 
during  the  February  rush.  One  of  the  clerks 
jiroved  unsatisfactory,  ami  we  were  obliged 
to  relieve  him  of  his  duties.  We  regret  the 
inconvenience  caused  you  but  are  glad  that 
there  is  still  time  to  remedy  the  mistakes. 

Mrs.  Peters  will  receive  her  dishes  in  ample 
time  for  the  reunion,  as  they  are  being  sent 
by  prejiaid  exjiress.  We  have  asked  the  ex- 
jiress  company  to  notify  her  as  soon  as  the 
dishes  arrive  in  McGregor. 

Wc  know  how  important  it  is  that  gifts  be 
received  on  the  jvarticular  days  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  watch  which  we  have  placed 
in  a  special  gift  box  for  Mary  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  design  from  the  one  which  Mrs. 
Peters  received.  It  will  arrive  in  McGregor  by 
Friday  of  this  week,  ami  will  bring  with  it 
our  best  wishes  for  Mary  on  her  birthday. 

.\n  expressman  will  call  for  the  coaster 
wagon  sent  to  you  by  mistake. 

Your  letter  brought  to  our  attention  Mrs. 
Peters’  long  and  faithful  patronage  of  this 
company.  We  have  looked  over  the  records 
of  the  business  transactions  between  the  Peters 
family  ami  the  Trojan  Company  with  interest. 
It  makes  us  hajipy  and  very  proud  to  have 
customers  such  as  you  and  your  grandparents. 
We  have  written  to  Mrs.  Peters  and  asked 
her  to  accept  the  watch  as  an  anniversary  gift, 
in  appreciation  of  her  jileasant  business  frieml- 
shiji  with  us. 

In  our  March  catalogue,  which  we  are  send¬ 
ing  you,  wc  arc  featuring  a  sale  on  harnesses 
ami  farm  implements.  We  assure  Mr.  Carder 
that  his  order  will  be  given  prompt  and  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THF.  TROIAN  MAIL  0RDF:R  COMPANY 


convincing  her  that  she  had  been  mistreated. 

Many  alert  writers  included  a  sales  talk 
about  harness  but  said,  "//  Mr.  Carder 
buys.  .  . 

.\ll  those  things  have  a  negative  effect. 
These  prize-winning  letters  have  none  of  it. 


JUNE,  1938 


The  judges  were  dismayed  at  the  number 
ot  su{X'rior  letters  that  contained  inissjKllcil 
names.  'I’hc  consequences  can  lx  serious.  In 
fact,  every  single  delect  that  disqualihcd  the 
“also  ran”  letters  could  have  Ixen  avoided. 
On  the  whole,  though,  these  writers  turned 
out  letters  that  would  not  lx  scorned  even  by 
veterans  in  the  profession. 

Now,  lest  these  necessarily  brief  remarks 
should  themselves  leave  a  negative  impres¬ 
sion,  let  us  say  that  several  hundred  letters 
approached  the  ideal  solution;  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  more  than  fifty  remained  in  the  running 
in  each  division  even  after  a  fifth  reading. 
The  thiry-two  prize-winning  letters  were  read 
more  than  a  dozen  times.  Congratulations, 
indeed,  to  those  thirty-two  young  {^xople  and 
their  teachers! — D.  M.  /. 

A  NEW  PAGE  IN  HISTORY 
Milton  Briggs 

OHCENTLY  I  visited  the  cradle  of  Amer- 
ican  liberty.  That’s  the  way  New  Eng¬ 
landers  have  labeled  the  territory  that  includes 
Concord  and  Lexington  in  Massachusetts. 

I  set  out  to  trace  the  route  traveled  by  Paul 
Revere.  As  a  matter  of  expediency  (in  more 
ways  than  one),  I  substituted  my  Ford  V-8 
for  the  trusted  steed  that  served  Paul.  Of 
course,  this  was  hardly  a  fair  substitution. 
Paul  and  his  horse  had  many  advantages.  I 
imagine  they  made  better  time  than  my  Ford 
and  I.  There  were  no  traffic  regulations  to 
hamper  them;  they  didn’t  have  to  contend 
with  “No  Parking”  signs  as  I  did;  and  the 
only  lights  they  had  to  watch  were  those  that 
were  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  North 
Church. 

The  whole  countryside  through  which  Paul 
Revere  “spread  the  alarm”  fairly  glistens 
with  historical  significance.  My  journey  ter¬ 
minated  “by  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the 
flood.”  That,  you  will  recall,  is  “where  the 
embattled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shots 
heard  ’round  the  world.” 

I  like  to  think  of  the  BEW  project  and 
certification  plan  as  a  bridge  that  spans  the 
gap  between  the  classroom  and  the  business 
world.  Considerable  water  has  flowed  under 
this  bridge  since  it  was  built  last  September: 


( 1 )  The  Department  of  Awards  distributed 
more  than  75,(100  reprints  ot  the  projects 
published  in  the  Bh'AV.  (2)  The  Hoard  of 
hAaminers  awarded  Cxrlilicates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  nearly  10,000  students  of  business. 

(3)  Nearly  15,000  students  submitted  solu¬ 
tions  in  the  first  annual  HEW  project  contest. 

(4)  Scores  of  enthusiastic  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  strengthened  the  bridge  with  their 
statements  of  criticism  and  appreciation.  Let’s 
pick  a  few  ot  these  statements  from  the  mail- 
bag. 

From  Uncle  Sam's  Sack 

The  HKW  projects  have  really  put  practical  business 
into  our  class.  They  lenel  variety  and  that  on-the- 
|ob  atmosphere  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  get,  so  that  they  can  visualize  their  class 
work  as  projected  into  business  situations. — Olivia 
Hansen,  High  School,  Old,  Xchrastia. 

My  students  really  enjoy  working  the  projects,  and 
wouhl  much  rather  work  on  them  than  on  textbook 
exercises.  1  have  been  substituting  the  projects  for  the 
sets  in  the  book  and  believe  that  I  am  obtaining  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  when  the  sets  arc  used. — Esther  Gns- 
wold.  Rural  High  School,  Oxford,  Kansas. 

.\11  of  us  agree  that  the  three  projects  have  done 
much  for  the  class. — Sister  Helen  Regina,  St.  Mary 
Convent,  Jach^son,  Michigan. 

We  feel  that  the  jirojccts  are  most  worth  while. 
The  students  find  them  both  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational. — Clarence  L.  Scherer,  High  School,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 

Whether  we  do  or  don't  win  an  award,  the  con¬ 
test  has  more  than  justified  itself.  Interest  was  high. 
Unbidden,  the  students  worked  hours  overtime  to  get 
their  work  to  suit  them.  That  students  I  considered 
almost  hopeless  coulil  improve  so  .remarkably  in  the 
short  time  spent  with  the  project  amazed  me. — Ber¬ 
nice  E.  Brand,  Union  High  School,  Sanger,  Calijornia. 

Thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  take  to  present 
something  to  the  business  schools  which  they  long  felt 
the  need  of.  Your  work  is  invaluable,  so  much  so 
that  we  teachers  wonder  how  we  got  along  without 
it.-^5/V/<T  St.  Mary  Donald,  C.X.D.,  Mount  St. 
Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Xot  a  Scotia. 

We  have  been  using  the  projects  all  year  and  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  a  definite  help. — Fern  Jones,  High 
School,  Orwell,  Ohio. 

I  find  keen  interest  in  this  type  of  work,  and  feel 
certain  that  the  time  and  effort  given  to  this  project 
was  well  merited. — Frederic  T.  Hawes,  High  Schoci, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 

There  are  H7  students  in  my  classes  and  each 
student  has  submitted  a  pajxr  in  the  contest.  The 
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j  project  was  a  grand  teacher  of  co-operation  and 
i  or):anization  and  a  wonderful  motivator. 

I  Lach  cla>s  organized  and  for  several  days  they 
I  worked  out  their  problem  together.  It  was  the  finest 
■  display  of  teamwork  1  have  ever  seen  m  my  book- 
1  keeping  classes. — Entity  Hiutniunn,  East  High  School, 

®  Green  Hay,  Wtscomtn. 

E  The  HKW  projects  offer  the  ambitious  student  an 
enjoyable  outlet  for  putting  into  practice  known 

rules  and  procedures,  and  an  opportunity  to  learn 
new  procedures. — Bernice  C.  Woolcott,  Harrisburg 
Township  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Illinois. 

The  appeal  of  these  HEW  projects  is  their  reality. 
A  job  well  done  brings  satisfaction;  a  BEW  project 
well  done  brings  ecjual  gratification. — Marie  S. 
O'Grudy,  Bartley  Business  School,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Had  I  been  better  acquainted  with  the  BEW 

projects  in  September,  1  would  have  required  each 
=  student  to  purchase  a  set  as  a  part  of  his  class  mate- 

1"  rial.  Ihe  projects  are  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  inter- 

— Sister  M.  Turibia,  St.  Erancts  High  School, 

I  Ufayette,  Indiana. 
t 

Thus  teachers  render  their  verdict!  Thus 
four  fundamental  aims  of  the  directors  of 

I  this  department  have  been  realized:  (1)  busi¬ 
ness  has  visited  the  classroom  via  a  series  of 
practical  projects;  (2)  a  Board  of  Examiners, 

1  to  judge  impartially  all  project  solutions,  has 
I  lieen  established;  (3)  the  BEW  Certificate 
1  of  Achievement,  an  immediate  incentive  to 
E  stimulate  student  interest,  has  been  awarded 
to  all  students  who  have  shown  proficiency  in 
=  their  work;  (4)  the  teacher’s  work  has  been 
I  supplemented  and  facilitated. 

^  "//’s  Only  the  Beginning’* 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Already 
=  the  directors  of  the  department  are  consider- 
;  ing  many  suggestions  for  improvement  for 
the  next  school  year. 

I  I  once  heard  Mr.  Deems  Taylor  introduce 
I  a  splendid  musical  program  by  comparing 
^  it  with  a  delicious  dinner.  The  project  pro- 
'  gram  to  start  in  September  lends  itself  to  a 
like  comparison.  The  program  will  begin 
with  appetizers — simple  projects  designed  to 
whet  the  interest  of  every  student.  The  main 
courses  to  follow  will  present  substantial  fare 
prepared  to  foster  growth  and  development 
in  each  subject.  The  dessert  will  be  in  the 
form  of  new  certificates  of  achievement  and 
the  second  annual  project  contest  with  its 
tempting  prizes. 

The  Department  of  Business  Standards  and 


Awards  is  a  department  of  service.  It  is 
your  department,  created  and  maintained  to 
serve  commercial  teachers  everywhere.  It 
represents  a  truly  co-ojx'rative  movement. 

You  can  help  to  better  this  service  by  en¬ 
listing  the  interest  of  other  teachers.  The 
plan  has  unlimited  potentialities.  The  more 
teachers  interested,  the  bigger  and  better  the 
service  can  be.  When  you  “talk  shop”  this 
summer,  won’t  you  tell  your  friends — new 
and  old — about  the  BEW  certification  plan.^ 

If  you  have  not  yet  tested  the  plan,  send 
now  for  sample  projects.  Simply  address  the 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a  com¬ 
plete  explanation  of  the  plan  and  several 
sample  projects.  (Specify  whether  for  book¬ 
keeping,  business  letter  writing,  or  junior 
business  practice.) 

When  you  use  these  projects,  you  can  say 
to  your  classes,  “Now  you  are  getting  real 
business  experience.”  And  when  you  say 
those  words  to  your  students,  changes  will 
begin  to  take  place.  Pride  in  the  appearance 
of  written  records  will  become  more  evident. 
Self-confidence  will  develop.  Questions  will 
sprout  where  indifference  grew  before. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  will  lighten  your  bur¬ 
dens  and  brighten  your  days.  Once  you  have 
tried  it,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the 
Business  Education  World  has  written  a 
new  page  in  the  American  history  of  business 
education. 

The  Department  of  Awards  is  at  your 
service! 

GEOGRAPHY,  TOO! 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson 

AT  about  the  time  Milton  Briggs  was  visit- 
•l-  ^  ing  “the  cradle  of  American  liberty,”  I 
was  inspecting  “the  birthplace  of  American 
independence,”  because  the  ECTA  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Philadelphia. 

As  an  adopted  daughter  of  a  city  that  is 
often  forgotten  simply  because  it  hasn’t  so 
good  a  slogan  as  its  sisters,  I  thought  just 
now  of  defending  New  York’s  historical 
prestige.  Then  I  remembered  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  we  tell  alxiut  the  history  of 
our  cities,  no  history  is  complete  without 
mention  of  the  things  that  hapjxned  outside 


cities.  Every  community  has  contributed 
something  to  history,  although  the  history 
may  not  have  Ixren  written  down. 

Our  cxjKrience  with  the  projects  during 
the  past  year  has  taught  us  to  bring  ourselves 
up  short  in  our  thinking,  just  as  I  did  then. 

It  has  taught  us  not  to  forget  the  little  towns 
and,  while  remembering  the  little  towns,  not 
to  forget  the  big  ones.  We  have  had  to  de¬ 
velop  a  panoramic  vision  of  towns  and  cities 
— a  vision,  indeed,  of  a  whole  world — in 
which  young  jieople  are  training  for  business. 

We  have  tried  to  remember  that  the 
monthly  projects  must  be  understandable  and 
interesting  to  students  everywhere — in  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  public  and  parochial  city  high 
schools,  teacher-training  colleges,  large  con¬ 
solidated  high  schools  in  rural  districts,  small 
high  schools  in  small  towns,  and  state  uni¬ 
versities,  And  we  have  had  to  remember 
that  these  schools  were  spread  over  a  territory 
that  takes  in  not  only  the  country  between 
“the  rock-bound  coasts  of  Maine  and  the 
sunny  slopes  of  California,”  but  that  between 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  Washington,  I).  C., 
and  between  Kamloops,  British  Columbia, 
and  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

All  these  students,  we  know,  have  com¬ 
parable  ho}')es,  ambitions,  interests,  and  needs, 
but  their  exjieriences  and  environments  diBer. 
So  much  do  they  differ,  in  fact,  that  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  projects  that  will  be  meaningful  to 
them  all  really  requires  not  only  labor  but 
loving  labor.  The  authors  of  the  projects  ask 
themselves  and  each  other  searching  and 
critical  questions  about  every  detail  because, 
if  they  don’t,  the  editorial  staff  will.  All  this 
is  done  to  the  end  that  the  same  business  sit¬ 
uation  that  is  clear  to  the  students  in  the 
Woman’s  College  of  North  Carolina  and  in 
Salt  Lake  City's  L.D.S.  Business  College  may 
have  equal  meaning  for  high  school  students 
in  Agawam,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  city 
students  wrote  just  as  successfully  in  the 
adjustment-letter  problem  for  a  mail-order 
company  (March  contest,  business  letter  writ¬ 
ing)  as  did  those  in  rural  communities,  who 
have  actually  done  business  with  such 
companies. 

It  surprised  me  at  first  to  notice  the  diffi¬ 
culty  city  students  had  in  explaining  about 


the  cutting  off  of  Mr.  Masters’  electric  service 
outside  the  house  (Decemlx*r,  1937,  letter 
problem).  Then  I  realized  that  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  was  incomprehensible  to  students  who 
had  never  lived  in  private  houses,  had  rarely 
seen  electric  wires  on  poles,  and  might  never 
have  explored  an  apartment-house  basement 
to  see  what  a  meter  looks  like  or  to  find  out 
what  it  does. 

Some  students  considered  the  Jones  family 
(created  by  Mr.  Briggs  for  the  September, 
1937,  lx)okkeeping  project)  rashly  extrava¬ 
gant  because  of  an  expenditure  of  $4  for 
Sunday  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  They  said  so 
with  unconcealed  horror.  Naive.^  Perhaps, 
but  encouraging,  too.  Some  influence,  at 
school  or  at  home,  is  developing  the  younger 
generation’s  acuteness  of  hearing  for  the 
jingle  of  pennies  saved.  The  students  who 
use  these  projects  are  practical,  sensible,  and 
sometimes  dogmatic.  They  thln\. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  to  figure  out 
ahead  of  time  just  what  they  are  going  to 
think.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
monthly  projects  have  done  at  least  as  much, 
educationally,  for  the  authors  who  propose 
them  as  tor  the  students  who  work  them 
faithfully. 

Anyway,  our  labors  to  give  a  panoramic 
view  to  the  younger  generation  make  us  keep 
our  own  eyes  wide  open.  Working  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  we  find  the  known 
becoming  larger,  while,  strangely,  the  un¬ 
known  does  not  decrease  at  all! 

Or  perhaps  our  widening  vision  simply 
enables  us  to  see  more  clearly  what  was  there 
all  the  time. 


B.E.W,  Fiye-Seal  Honor  Club 

N  page  854  is  the  third  list  of  Five-Seal 
Honor  Club  members.  Another  one 
will  be  published  in  September.  If  you  have 
not  already  sent  us  your  application  form,  be 
sure  to  do  so  before  the  close  of  school.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  students  who  have  been  awarded  five 
gold  seals  in  any  of  the  three  monthly  projects 
— junior  business  practice,  bookkeeping,  and 
business  letter  w'riting — are  eligible. 

{Continued  on  page  854) 
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Concluded 


Integration 

In  Business  Education 


RAY  G.  PRICdi 


Editor’s  Note — The  first  half  of  Mr.  Price’s  article 
on  integration  appeared  in  the  May,  1938,  BEW. 
Here  is  the  concluding  installment,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  several  plans  that  might  be  followed  in 
adopting  an  integrated  program  of  social-business 
education.  Mr.  Price  is  supervisor  of  program  in 
commercial  education.  University  of  Cincinnati. 


Offer  the  integrated  sequence  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  the  technical  vocational  subjects, 
with  no  attempt  to  equip  the  student  for  any 
specific  office  job.  Such  an  offering  would 
consist  of  a  well-rounded  education  in  the 
social-economic  phases  of  business  life,  with 
a  limited  training  in  the  technical  vocational 
subjects.  This  plan  would  be  the  opposite  of 
the  present  set-up  in  most  schools. 

Desirable  Features: 


I  T  is  only  through  an  integrated  program 
of  six'ial-business  education  that  com¬ 
mercial  education  can  contribute  to  the 
general  education  of  the  student.  Specialized 
vocational  training  in  bookkeeping,  selling, 
and  stenography  would,  of  course,  be  a  part 
of  the  work  of  educating  the  business  stu¬ 
dent,  but  the  social-business  course  outlined 
in  the  preceding  installment  of  this  article 
should  be  a  required  part  of  every  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum. 

The  general  business  course  could  be 
given,  with  equal  benefit,  in  high  schools 
with  enrollments  of  100  and  of  10,000  pupils. 
This  general  business  course  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  of  much  greater  value  to 
the  small  rural  high  schools  than  are  the 
present  technical  offerings,  especially  if  a 
course  in  farm  bookkeeping  were  included 
in  the  curriculum. 

Such  general  business  knowledge  as  out¬ 
lined  is  already  being  given  in  some  of  the 
larger  high  schools,  in  addition  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  training.  Other  schools  are  giving  only 
one  or  two  such  subjects,  which  are  often 
unpopular  because  the  students  do  not  have 
the  proj^er  background  and  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them  through 
an  integrated  four-year  course. 

There  are  at  least  four  possible  plans  that 
may  be  followed  in  attempting  to  outline 
such  a  program.  The  first  plan  is: 


1.  The  general  business  training  given  would 
be  of  value  to  all  students  regardless  of  vocation. 

2.  Ihe  courses  could  be  taught  with  the  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  expensive  equipment. 

3.  This  plan  would  more  nearly  approach  the 
real  objective  of  business  education  than  the  voca¬ 
tional  skill  subjects — typing,  shorthand,  and  book¬ 
keeping. 

4.  Provision  is  made  for  adequate  training  in 
personal  business  problems  for  those  students  in 
the  commercial  departments  for  whom  there  is  no 
demand  in  the  business  world. 

Undesirable  Features: 

1.  Students  are  not  fitted  for  any  specific  job  in 
business. 

2.  Students  desire,  and  their  parents  want  them 
to  have,  vocational  business  training. 

3.  Textbook  material  is  not  available. 

4.  Present  business  teaching  jiersonnel  is  not 
adequately  prepared  to  teach  the  general  business 
subjects. 

Plan  2 

Limit  the  number  of  students  who  can 
enter  the  vocational  shorthand,  typing,  and 
bookkeeping  classes.  That  is,  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Coler,  we  “must  select  those 
best  qualified  for  such  vocations  and  control 
the  numbers  admitted  to  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  the  vocational  balance.”  The  voca¬ 
tional  group  must  get  some  general  business 
training  but  would  not  be  able  to  get  so 
much  as  the  non-clerical  group,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  qualified  to  become  stenogra¬ 
phers,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  etc. 
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Under  this  plan,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a  three-  or  four-way  division  of  the 
business  eurriculuin,  such  as  a  merchandising 
course,  a  general  clerical  course,  a  secre¬ 
tarial  course,  and  a  non-vocational  business 
course.  This  plan  would  be  possible  only 
in  the  larger  schools.  Effective  guidance  and 
an  accurate  check  on  the  activity  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  on  community  needs  would  be  ab¬ 
solute  requirements  for  the  functioning  of 
this  plan. 

Desirable  Features: 

1.  Qualified  students  are  given  sjiccific  vocational 
training  to  fit  them  for  a  job  after  graduation. 

2.  Students  are  segregated  on  the  basis  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  certain  fields — secretarial,  merchandising 
and  selling,  etc. 

i.  By  means  of  intelligent  guidance  and  selec¬ 
tion,  the  projier  vocational  balance  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  setting  of  higher  qualifications  and 
the  training  of  fewer  office  workers  should  raise  the 
standards  of  the  profession  and  also  the  standard 
of  wages. 

4.  .\dequate  general  business  training  for  the 
non-vocational  business  stuilent  would  be  provided. 

Undesirable  Fe.atures: 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  predict  success  in  a  given 
field?  Can  we  scientifically  and  ob)ectivcly  segre¬ 
gate  students  into  the  various  business  curricula? 

2.  The  entire  sequence  of  general  economic  busi¬ 
ness  training  could  not  be  obtained  by  vocational 
students. 

3.  In  many  cases,  because  of  the  students’  youth 
they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  jobs  for  from  one 
to  three  years.  Much  of  their  skill  would  be  lost 
during  this  period  of  waiting. 

Plan  3 

The  third  plan  is  one  that  is  receiving 
more  and  more  serious  consideration  by  busi¬ 
ness  educators.  It  is:  Defer  all  vocational 
skill  training  until  after  graduation  from 
high  school. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a  thorough 
schooling  in  general  business  economics  dur¬ 
ing  the  high  school  period  and  take  care  of 
the  acquisition  of  skills,  when  desired, 
through  post-graduate  work  in  the  high 
school,  a  short,  concentrated  course  in  the 
business  college,  or  a  terminal  course  in 
junior  college  or  in  the  university.?  Under 
this  plan,  the  high  schools  would  offer  only 
the  very  minimum  of  typing  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  necessary  for  personal  use. 


Desirable  Features: 

1.  Students  would  receive  their  skill  training  jt 
the  pro(>er  time — just  before  it  is  needed. 

2.  Students  would  not  have  to  attend  business 

colleges,  evening  schools,  and  post-graduate  high 
schools  in  order  to  keep  up  their  skill  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  get  jobs.  ' 

3.  Students  would  be  older  and  more  mature. 
Many  of  our  high  schrx)!  graduates  arc  unsuccess-  ^ 
ful,  not  because  of  ineffective  training,  but  because  I 
of  lack  of  maturity  and  judgment. 

4.  Since  many  students  have  little  or  no  oppor¬ 

tunity  of  finding  positions  in  the  business  world, 
they  can  make  better  use  of  their  time  in  studying 
general  business  subjects.  j 

Undesirable  Fe.atures: 

1.  Parents  and  students  demand  that  the  high 
schools  afford  an  opjxirtunity  to  prepare  for  a  job 

in  business.  i 

2.  Many  students  could  not  afford  to  continue 
their  education  after  high  school. 

3.  Since  there  are  some  jobs  available  immedi¬ 
ately  after  graduation,  we  are  not  justified  in  pre¬ 
venting  students  from  preparing  for  such  positions. 

Plan  4 

As  commercial  education  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand,  it  finds  itself  in  close  quarters.  There 
are  not  enough  years  in  the  high  school 
program  to  give  the  student  of  business  the 
required  academic  subjects  in  addition  to  all 
that  he  should  have  and  all  that  he  wants 
in  the  commercial  department. 

So,  in  order  to  give  adequate  training  in 
both  the  business  skills  and  the  social-busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute 
some  of  the  business  subjects  for  some  of  the 
entrenched  academic  subjects.  Many  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  believe  that  some  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  may  well  be  discontinued,  ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  students.  1 

Under  Plan  4,  the  desired  goal  would  be 
attained  by  adding  the  rich  social-business 
subjects  to  the  skill  courses  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  so-called  academic  subjects, 
w'hich  contribute  little  to  the  students’  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

Desirable  Features: 

1.  Students  would  get  adequate  skill  training 
fur  obtaining  a  position. 

2.  Social-business  training  aids  students  both  as  ^ 

prtxlucers  and  as  consumers.  I 

3.  The  plan  would  give  students  a  well-rounded  | 

business  education.  | 
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a  Undesirable  Feati  res: 

3 

=  I.  Stiulcnts  would  not  ;jit  the  proper  general 

Ifducational  baLkf;r»)uml. 

2.  Too  much  o£  the  students’  time  would  be 

j  devoted  to  one  field. 

*  3.  College-entrance  requirements  would  not  be 

met. 

Comments  and  Suggestions  Welcomed 

I  Much  of  our  professional  literature  today 
1  is  entirely  too  critical  in  its  attitude  toward 
j  business  education.  Conditions  really  are  not 
i  so  bad  as  is  sometimes  implied.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  good  things  to  be  said  about 
j  our  present  set-up.  Sound  advice  as  to 

1  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  our  busi- 
I  ness  education  program  is  needed, 
j  An  attempt  has  Ixren  made  here  to  point 
!  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  business 
'  education  program,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
suggest  some  ways  of  correcting  these  weak¬ 
nesses.  Only  by  studying  with  an  open 
mind  our  existing  program  in  the  light  of 
the  constructive  and  destructive  criticism, 
and  by  giving  the  problems  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  an  intelligent,  honest  airing,  can  we 
arrive  at  a  really  improved  program. 

Your  comments,  criticisms,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  the  issues  raised  here  are 
solicited.  Among  the  problems  that  are  of 
particular  concern  are  the  following; 

1.  Is  it  desirable  to  shift  some  of  our  emphasis 
from  the  vocational  skill  training  to  the  more  gen- 
^  cral  business  training? 

j  2  What  should  be  included  in  this  general  busi- 
3  ness  training? 

3.  Is  a  sequence  of  general  economic  business 
.  subjects  needed  ? 

4.  Arc  the  objectives  suggested  in  the  integrated 
i  sequence  desirable  ones? 

5.  Docs  the  integrated  sequence  of  economic  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  seem  suitable  for  carrying  out  the 
4  objectives? 

I  6.  Which  of  the  proposed  curriculum  plans  is  best 
j  suited  for  the  large  city  high  school;  for  the  small 
I  town  and  rural  high  school? 

j  7.  Arc  there  any  additional  desirable  or  undc- 
;  sirable  features  of  the  curriculums  proposed  herein? 
8.  Is  the  projsosed  sequence  of  economic  business 
subjects  really  attainable,  or  is  it  too  ambitious  a 
program  ? 

•  The  Eichth  Annual  (Third  International) 
Convention  of  Alpha  Iota  w'ill  l>e  held  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  Washington,  July  7-10,  with  the  northw'est 
chapters  as  hostesses. 


Louis  Rice  Appointed 
Principal  of  Packard  School 

T  OUIS  A.  RICE  has  been  appointed  prin- 
-Li  cipal  and  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Packard  School,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Rice  came  to 
the  Packard  School 
as  vice-principal  in 
April,  1936,  leaving 
the  post  of  assistant 
in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

For  ten  years  prior 
to  his  appointment 
as  vice-principal  at  the  Packard  School,  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  commercial  education 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  His  responsibili¬ 
ties  also  included  general  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  supervision. 

Mr.  Rice  holds  a  master’s  degree  from  the 
School  of  Education  of  New  York  University 
and  has  given  courses  in  business  education 
at  that  university;  also  at  Rutgers  University, 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Teachers 
C'ollege,  Columbia  University. 

He  was  president  of  the  Eastern  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association  in  1935  and  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  publications 
of  the  National  Council  of  Business  Education. 

The  Packard  School  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rice  to  carry 
on  the  high  standards  set  by  his  predecessor, 
Seth  B.  Carkin. 

Holtsclaw  at  Wayne  University 

C  INCE  the  BEW  summer-session  directory  was 
published,  we  have  learned  that  J.  L. 
Holtsclaw,  supervising  principal  of  commercial 
education,  Detroit,  will  have  charge  of  the  sum¬ 
mer-session  courses  in  commercial  teacher  train¬ 
ing  at  Wayne  University  in  that  city. 

The  session  extends  from  June  27  to  August 
5,  and  the  following  courses  will  be  offered: 

1.  Problems  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of 
Business  Science  and  Bookkeeping. 

2.  Problems  and  Methcxls  in  the  Teaching  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

3.  Principles  of  Commercial  Education. 

4.  Research  in  0)mmercial  Education. 
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How  Practical  of  Aristotle! 


ALBERT 

M. 

BERRY 


PR()('iRHSSI\’E  teachers  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  rightly  interest  themselves  in  the 
contemporary  productive  work  in  their 
riclds  that  will  serve  as  an  aid  to  their  teach¬ 
ing,  and  such  departments  in  the  Business 
Education  World  as  Dr.  Jessie  Graham’s 
"Your  Professional  Reading,”  and  “Supple¬ 
mentary  Materials  for  Business  Education,” 
conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  DeBrum,  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  providing  a  running 
guide  for  the  instructor. 

.\lthough  investigation  and  ex^ierience  are 
constantly  bringing  forth  a  great  deal  that 
is  valuable  for  teaching,  newness,  of  course, 
is  not  a  conclusive  test  of  worth  in  practical 
teaching,  and  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
an  instrument  of  proved  value  may  be  passed 
by  in  the  scramble  for  novelty. 

New  Uses  for  an  Old  Book 

.\lthough  I  recognize  that  we  must  keep 
abreast  of  new  material,  nevertheless  I  should 
like  to  have  you  recall  a  very  old  book  that 
may  be  used  profitably  by  the  teacher  and 
by  the  more  advanced  students  of  business 
letter  writing.  I  speak  of  Aristotle’s 
"Rhetoric,” 

The  idea  of  relating  this  ancient  classic  to 
the  study  of  an  aspect  of  modern  business 
procedure  may  at  first  seem  fantastic,  but  is 
it.^  Available  in  translation  and  digest,^  the 
contents  of  this  book  are  almost  universally 


^Among  accessible  modern  editions  arc:  "The 
.\rt  of  Rhetoric  with  an  English  Translation,”  by 
John  Henry  Freese  (New  York,  1926),  Loeb  Classi¬ 
cal  Library,  and  “The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle”  (New 
York,  1932),  edited  by  Lane  Cooper.  The  Every¬ 
man’s  Library  edition  of  the  “Poetics”  contains  also 
Thomas  Hobbes’  digest  of  the  “Rhetoric,”  on  pages 
77-173,  and  a  few  chapters  translated  in  full  by 
T.  A.  Moxon,  on  pages  174-195. 


taken  for  granted  by  present-day  students  and 
teachers.  We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the 
work  is  a  parent  of  modern  rhetorics  and 
that  it  is  a  practical  psychology  and  a  pop¬ 
ular  logic  as  well. 

A  little  study  will  reveal  that  this  oldest 
extant  rhetoric  is  more  comprehensive  and 
more  practical  in  its  approach  to  the  art  of 
persuasion  than  are  many  modern  studies. 
To  be  sure,  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  primary 
text  in  a  class  in  business  letters,  but  if  it 
lacks  the  terminology  of  modern  correspon¬ 
dence,  its  common-sense  viewpoint  still  holds 
a  real  contribution  for  both  teachers  and 
students. 

The  Aristotelian  Approach 

Let  us  notice  briefly  in  what  respects  Aris¬ 
totle's  approach  may  be  thought  of  as  com¬ 
plete,  practical,  sane,  and  therefore  iKneficial 
to  the  course  in  letter  writing. 

The  art  of  the  business  letter,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  rhetoric  of  [Persuasion  rather  than 
with  that  of  simple  exposition;  for,  even  in 
the  few  letter  tyjpes  that  are  not  engaged 
directly  in  trying  to  sell  a  definite  product  or 
action  to  the  reader,  the  intangible  factor 
of  good  will  or  prestige  of  the  business  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  writer  is  at  stake. 

In  a  sense,  every  letter  is  a  sales  letter. 
I'hus  it  is  altogether  proper  that  writers  of 
business  rhetorics  and  students  and  teachers 
of  letter  writing  should  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  implements  of  persuasion,  of  every 
resource  that  may  be  built  into  the  message 
to  make  it  effective  to  the  “buyer.” 

Aristotle  adopts  this  pragmatic  point  of 
view  when  he  defines  his  art  of  rhetoric  as 
“the  faculty  of  discovering  in  the  particular 
case  what  are  the  available  means  of  persua¬ 
sion.”^  Let  it  be  noted  here  that  his  method 
was  inductive,  that  he  built  up  his  statement 
of  principles  from  a  study  of  successful  ef¬ 
forts  cited  in  his  examples. 

*Book  I,  Chapter  2,  cd.  Cooper,  page  7. 
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What  then,  in  general,  are  the  means  of 
persuasion  available  to  the  writer  of  business 
letters?  To  use  a  simple  classification,  they 
are  ( 1 )  what  you  say,  as  adapted  to  the 
customer,  or  “judge”  as  Aristotle  w'ould  put 
it;  and  (2)  how’  you  say  it,  as  adapted  to  the 
same  judge.  Field  2  may  be  conveniently 
subdivided,  and  we  may  give  our  attention 
to  framing  (a)  the  style — diction,  metaphor, 
rhvthm;  and  (b)  the  arrangement  or  com- 
[X)sition  to  fit  the  probable  reader.  Aristotle 
observes  these  divisions  of  Field  2  in  Book 
III  (notice,  though,  that  these  were  not  his 
hrst  concerns),  and  his  discussion  of  them 
is  clear  and  cogent,  pointed  with  live  ex¬ 
amples.  Here,  as  everywhere,  he  is  the  apostle 
of  common  sense.  Listen,  for  example,  as 
he  cries  out  against  one  of  his  fellow  writers 
who  was  overintricate  in  his  analysis;'* 

When  you  coin  a  term,  it  t)Ught  to  inark  a  real 
species  and  a  specific  ditfcrcnce;  otherwise  you  get 
empty,  frivolous  verbiage  like  the  terms  invented 
bv  Licymnius  in  his  “.\rt  of  Rhetoric.” 

Licymnius  is  still  among  us. 

Some  readers  may  find  for  the  first  time, 
in  .\ristotle,  that  a  treatment  of  the  difficult 
arts  of  style  and  arrangement  may  lie  candid 
and  simple.  To  run  through  what  he  has  to 
say  alx)ut  them  does  not  take  long.  Cross- 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  ordering  of 
parts  (and  other  allied  matters)  in  the 
“Poetics”  ought  to  prove  illuminating  to  the 
attentive  and  ingenious  student. 

The  Buyer  As  Judge 

But  the  successful  principles  of  style  and 
arrangement  were  quantitatively  less  than 
half  the  story  for  Aristotle;  and,  as  you  know, 
he  devoted  his  first  two  hooks  to  a  study  of 
the  audience  or  judge  (“buyer,”  if  you 
please),  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
principles  of  selection  of  material  for  the 
“argument”  for  Field  1,  “what  you  say.” 
.\gain,  his  study  of  this  field  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts. 

In  Book  I,  after  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  work,  he  tells  us  what  main  topics, 
what  lines  of  reasoning,  w'ill  work  in  so  far 
as  our  audience  is  a  logical  judge.  He  pre¬ 
sents  here  not  the  logic  of  dialectic,  the  for- 

’Book  III,  ('baptcr  13,  etl.  Cooper,  page  220. 


mal  logic  ol  his  more  systematic  treatise,  but 
a  popular  logic,  suitable  for  ready  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  untrained  mind,  by  the  audience 
of  average  intelligence. 

In  Book  II,  look  at  the  common-sense  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  man,  recognizing  that  popular 
audiences  (average  “customers,”  to  us)  are 
not  always  logical,  he  surveys  the  characters 
and  emotions  of  human  judges  in  general 
and  supplies  us  with  an  arsenal  of  “psycho¬ 
logical”  topics  for  influencing  behavior.^ 

Problem:  Analyze  Happiness 

Observe  his  pragmatic  approach  when,  to 
start  W’ith,  he  rests  his  art  of  persuasion  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  men  have  some  ob¬ 
ject  at  which  they  aim  in  w’hat  they  choose 
and  what  they  avoid,  an  object  that  may  be 
called  “happiness.”  He  sets  about  to  analyze 
the  constituents  of  happiness  for  different 
types  and  conditions  of  men,  always  with  an 
eye  upon  the  nature  of  the  “buyer”  to  be 
persuaded  and  the  means  by  which  he  may 
be  persuaded. 

Now’  teachers  of  English  for  business  real¬ 
ize  that  the  study  of  reader  psychology  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  art  of  persuasion  and 
that,  in  the  waiting  of  business  letters,  the 
appeal  to  the  characters,  thoughts,  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  audience  actually  stands  back  of 
good  composition. 

Most  modern  business  rhetorics  do  in¬ 
tegrate  some  practical  psychology  with  their 
discussion  of  letter  composition.  These  texts 
vary  a  great  deal  in  content  and  in  quality. 
Some  seem  to  pay  only  lip  service  to  “psy¬ 
chology”;  others  are  overelaborate  and  infuse 
the  terminology  of  the  science  into  all  parts 
of  the  study,  even  into  fields  where  it  is 


*B(K)k  I.  Chapter  2,  cd.  Cooper,  page  12. 


►  About  Albert  Berry:  Instructor  part  time, 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago.  A.B., 
Westminster  (Pennsylvania)  College;  A.M.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Now  doing  further  graduate 
work  in  English,  University  of  Chicago.  For¬ 
merly  instructor  in  English,  State  College  of 
Washington.  Has  won  awards  in  business-letter 
contests  and  trained  other  letter  writers.  Con¬ 
tributed  article  on  letter  writing  to  the  B.E.W. 
in  1936.  Hobbies:  tennis,  golf,  hunting. 
Former  tennis  coach  at  Washington  State. 
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superfluous.  Some  arc  definitely  usable; 
others  fail  to  be  illuminating. 

TTien,  too,  there  is  a  fecundity  of  popular 
books  devoted  alone  to  applied  psychology. 
Some  of  them  contain  much  that  is  diverting 
or  instructive,  and  it  would  be  an  unappre¬ 
ciative  critic  indeed  who  would  find  in  the 
better  books  of  this  kind  only  compelling 
titles  and  tricky  terminology. 

Most  business  English  teachers,  attempting 
to  enrich  the  presentation  of  their  course, 
have  familiarized  themselves  with  a  number 
of  these  analyses  of  human  behavior.  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  completeness  of  these  systems, 
as  of  Aristotle’s,  must  rest  with  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  Let  me  cite,  however,  the  opinion 
of  one  scholarly  authority.  Lane  Cooper 
says:® 

.  .  .  The  modern  psychologist  commonly  will 
find  that  he  has  observed  the  behavior  of  human 
beings  less  carefully  than  did  Aristotle,  even  though 
the  author  keeps  reminding  us  that  in  the  "Rhetoric” 
his  analysis  of  thought  and  conduct  is  practical,  not 
scientifically  precise  and  complete. 

To  sum  up,  then,  one  book  to  popular 
logic,  one  to  psychology — two  books  to  the 
reactions  of  the  customer,  against  one  to 
fashioning  the  composition.  How  practical! 
And  how  modern!  Is  it  not  significant  that, 
whereas  Aristotle  devotes  a  large  part  of  one 
of  his  three  books  to  a  study  of  the  topics 
of  human  reasoning,  almost  no  one  among 
our  modern  writers  on  the  art  of  persuasion 
through  the  business  letter  offers  training  in 
what  may  properly  be  called  logic?  In  ef¬ 
fect,  one  says,  “The  emotional  appeal  is 
stronger  than  the  rational.  Never  mind  the 
latter.”  Another  says,  “Be  logical,”  and  lets 
it  go  at  that. 

Does  someone  contend,  “Anybody  knows 
how  to  construct  a  commonly  logical  argu¬ 
ment  in  trying  to  persuade,  and  anybody 
knows  how  human  beings  react;  our  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  need  to  study  logic  or  psychol¬ 
ogy”?  I  say  it  could  just  as  well  be  argued 
that  students,  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  talking  and  even  to  writing,  will  come  to 
our  classes  already  able  to  frame  good  com¬ 
positions.  If  this  were  true,  we  would 
scarcely  need  to  give  our  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  business. 

“op.  cif;  page  xvii. 


Most  of  us  have  been  fully  committed  to 
the  value  of  some  attention  to  psychology. 
But,  in  persuasion,  logic  is  surely  not  to  be 
overlooked  simply  because  man  is  most  often 
the  irrational  animal.  Cogent  reasoning  still 
has  an  audience;  and,  as  Aristotle  saw  it, 
regardless  of  a  man’s  emotional  bias,  he  will 
feel  himself  most  completely  sold  on  a  propo¬ 
sition  when  he  is  convinced  by  what  seems 
to  be  a  logical  demonstration. 

If,  then,  there  are  those  among  us  who 
have  postponed  for  some  rainy  afternoon  the 
reading  of  Aristotle’s  treatise,  let  me  urge 
them  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  without  delay  to  that  sound  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  middle  way,  that  rhetorician  of 
common  sense.  They  will  find  that  his  grasp 
of  the  whole  problem  of  persuasion  and  his 
sane  point  of  view  have  a  definite  supple¬ 
mentary  value  for  the  teacher  and  student 
of  business  letters. 

Dr.  Tonne  New  Editor  of 
Journal  of  Business  Education 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
-  cil  of  Business  Education,  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  University,  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  two-year  period,  September  1, 
1938,  to  August  31,  1940,  succeeding  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  who  has  completed  his  term. 

Dr.  Lomax  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
has  for  many  years  given  unstintingly  of  his 
service  to  the  betterment  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  To  his  editorial  contributions,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  must  be  added  his  services  as  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  as  founder  and  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  teacher  training  depart¬ 
ments  in  America. 

Dr.  Tonne,  one  of  Dr.  Lomax’  colleagues 
at  New’  York  University,  is  especially  well 
fitted  for  his  new  editorial  duties.  He  has 
been  editing  yearbooks  for  several  years  and 
was  the  editor  of  the  National  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Quarterly  during  1936-1937.  Our  very 
best  wishes  go  wdth  him. 

•Summer  Session:  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Philadelphia.  June  27  to  August  9.  John 
Dolman,  Jr.,  Director;  W.  L.  Einolf,  cli.iirman, 
Department  of  Commercial  Education. 
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Editor’s  Notk — Two  articles  on  co-operation  between  sch(K)ls  and  business  were  selected  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  It  hapix.'ns  that  both  come  from  San  Bernardino,  California — a  city  whose 
etlucators  anti  businessmen  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  successful  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
education  and  experience.  The  second  article,  by  Mr.  Brown,  follows  Miss  Miles’  article. 


Miss  Miles’  Article 

The  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
training  of  commercial  students  is  the 
degree  to  which  they  succeed  when 
they  enter  the  world  of  business.  It  is  vital 
that  we  learn  in  what  respects  our  students 
fail  to  make  good  in  the  field.  We  have 
all  had  students  who  could  do  typing  and 
shorthand  and  manipulate  machines  better 
than  the  average,  but  who  failed  to  stand 
up  under  the  “strain  and  stress”  of  a  job. 

Modern  education  swings  definitely 
toward  the  experimental  or  laboratory  meth¬ 
od.  We  teach,  we  test,  and  teach  again  in 
the  light  of  our  findings. 

The  San  Bernardino  schools  have  evolved 
a  plan  hy  which  commercial  students,  as  well 
as  those  preparing  for  other  fields  of  work, 
are  trained  through  an  apprenticeship  which 
is  a  refinement  of  the  “teach,  test,  teach” 
plan.  It  is  called  a  “co-operative  vocational- 
education  plan.”  During  the  two  years  it 


►  About  Lillian  Miles:  Secretary  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  San  Bernardino,  California, 
since  1921.  Graduate  of  State  Teachers  College, 
San  Marcos,  Texas,  and  of  Buford  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Dallas.  Taught  for  seven  years.  Held  of¬ 
fice  in  Scribblers  Club  and  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women’s  Club.  A  contributor  to  several 
educational  magazines,  co-author  of  part  of  a 
series  of  books  for  children.  Hobby:  ’’writing 
about  this  and  that.” 


has  heen  in  op)eration  it  has  grown  in  popu¬ 
larity  in  both  school  and  community.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Detroit  plan  of  co¬ 
operative  vocational  education,  with  nu¬ 
merous  variations. 

Primarily  this  program  is  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  do  not  expect  to  continue 
their  training  beyond  high  school,  although 
many  students  who  find  themselves  unable 
to  continue  their  education  without  earning 
are  taking  advantage  of  it.  Briefly  the  plan 
is  this: 

It  is  necessary  that  broad,  general  courses 
and  graduation  requirements  be  out  of  the 
way  before  the  last  year  of  school,  so  that  the 
student  may  spend  half  his  day  on  electives 
that  are  closely  related  to  his  commercial 
field.  The  other  half  day  he  works  for  some 
firm  that  is  co-operating  in  the  vocational 
program.  For  this  work  he  is  paid  at  a 
low  hourly  rate. 

A  competent  employee  of  the  firm  gives 
him  individual  help  and  instruction  every 
day.  He  is  also  under  the  direct  supervision 


k  About  Quincy  Brown:  On  the  faculty  of 
Senior  High  School,  San  Bernardino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  B.A.,  University  of  Redlands  (Calif.)  and 
Armstrong  Business  College,  Berkeley.  Held  of¬ 
fice  in  City  Teachers  Club,  San  ^mardino; 
sponsor  of  a  school  service  club  for  boys.  Has 
been  a  bookkeeper  and  a  retail  salesman.  Hob¬ 
bies:  gardening  and  home  movie  photography. 
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of  the  vocational  co-ordinator,  who  is  the 
contact  man  between  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  employer.  The  employee-sponsor 
and  the  co-ordinator  confer  frequently  to 
determine  what  the  student’s  shortcomings 
may  Ik — undesirable  personal  traits,  sloven¬ 
liness,  }X)or  spelling,  or  poor  work  habits, 
for  instance. 

The  co-ordinator,  in  turn,  discusses  these 
shortcomings  with  the  high  school  instruct¬ 
ors,  and  they  attempt  to  determine  how  they 
may  help  the  student  overcome  undesirable 
traits  and  habits.  Frequently  the  student  par¬ 
ticipates  in  these  conferences.  When  he  has 
the  will  to  co-o{Krate  in  remedying  his  de¬ 
ficiencies,  his  plans  are  more  effective  than 
any  the  teachers  could  devise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  employers 
generally  do  not  complain  of  a  lack  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  It  would  appear  that  we  teach 
skills  better  than  we  teach  some  other  neces¬ 
sary  things.  Criticisms  generally  fall  under 
the  following  headings; 

1.  Students  lack  poise  and  maturity,  (.\ssoci- 
ation  with  older  workers  and  the  experience  of 
being  treated  as  adults  definitely  helps  them  to 
acquire  poise  and  a  mature  viewpoint.) 

2.  They  dp  not  know  how  to  meet  people  gra¬ 
ciously.  Gruff  or  irate  customers  “gel  under  their 
skin.”  (Observation  of  the  diplomatic  handling  of 
difficult  situations  by  regular  employees  helps  them 
to  learn  tact.) 

3.  They  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  time- 
killers  who  waste  valuable  office  time.  (Here,  again, 
example  is  more  effective  than  precept.) 

4.  They  need  the  experience  of  frequent  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  task  at  hand  so  that  they  may  learn 
to  return  to  it  with  dispatch. 

5.  Learning  to  answer  the  telephone  is  very 
important,  and  the  novice  is  often  a  bungler. 

6.  The  experience  of  working  for  a  number  of 
people  and  of  learning  to  put  “first  things  first”  is 
valuable.  Learning  to  meet  the  moods  of  different 
personalities  is  also  valuable. 

A  study  of  the  reports  coming  from  vari¬ 
ous  employers  would  indicate  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  measure  up  reasonably  w'ell  in  their 
technical  skills,  but  they  lack  that  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  cope  successfully  with  new 
and  different  situations  which  experience 
alone  can  give  them.  No  “dummy”  office 
practice  can  possibly  supply  this  need.  A 
genuine  “life  situation”  is  essential.  Appren¬ 
ticeship  training  under  sympathetic  guidance 


helps  to  supply  this  confidence  in  their  ability.  | 

“Why,”  one  might  ask,  “would  commer-  ] 
cial  firms  be  willing  to  give  time  and  effort  j 
to  the  training  of  apprentices?”  ! 

The  answer  is  this:  Any  new  employee 
must  be  trained  in  the  policies  and  proced¬ 
ures  of  the  organization  before  he  can  reach 
his  maximum  efficiency.  The  student  is 
only  a  little  younger,  a  little  less  experienced. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  young  and  easily 
guided.  He  has  a  fine  enthusiasm  and  he 
has  not  lost  the  habit  of  study.  Further¬ 
more,  he  has  been  selected  for  his  fitness  for 
the  job.  His  past  record  has  been  closely 
scrutinized  by  his  teachers  and  by  the  pros¬ 
pective  employer.  It  reveals  more  of  his  pos-  ^ 
sibilities  than  a  half-hour  interview’  would  ! 
ever  disclose.  Businessmen  are  coming  to 
realize  that  as  supporters  of  our  schools  they 
have  a  right  to  this  aid  in  hiring  efficient 
workers. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  co-operating  ^ 
in  this  program  are  civic-minded  and  inter-  j 
ested  in  the  youth  of  the  community.  They  I 
realize  that  in  the  beginning  the  apprentices  I 
w  ill,  to  some  extent,  represent  a  business  lia-  j 
bility,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  ! 
within  a  short  time  these  young  people  be-  | 
come  a  definite  asset.  At  least  90  per  cent  | 
of  them  will  find  jobs  awaiting  them  in  the 
organization  in  which  they  have  served  their 
apprenticeship. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  apprentices  in 
many  departments  of  the  County  Court 
House,  as  well  as  in  numerous  commercial 
organizations  throughout  the  city. 

In  initiating  this  “w'ork-and-learn”  plan, 
there  w’ere  certain  problems  of  organization 
which  had  to  be  solved; 

First,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  plan 
that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Vocational  Education  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  State 
Division  of  Welfare.  These  two  departments 
W’ere  consulted  concerning  all  the  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plan,  such  as  the  setting  of  the 
wage  scale  and  matters  concerning  insurance 
which  would  adequately  protect  vocational 
students. 

The  California  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  gave  permission  to  carry  on  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  program  at  slightly  less  than 
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the  minimum  wage  scale.  The  program  is 
not  designed  to  supply  cheap  labor,  however, 
but  to  make  entry  into  the  business  world  a 
more  satisfactory  experience  for  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  plan  was  the  arousing  of  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  co-operation.  Without 
community  sponsorship,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  success.  Accordingly,  our  voca¬ 
tional  co-ordinator  met  with  various  civic 
groups  and  explained  the  general  plan  and 
scope  of  the  proposed  program.  Without 
exception  these  groups  pledged  their  co¬ 
operation.  Later,  a  board  of  directors  was 
appointed  to  govern  the  administration  of 
the  entire  program.  I'his  Board  is  made  up 
of  twelve  persons  prominent  in  community, 
social,  and  industrial  affairs.  The  following 
listing  of  personnel  will  verify  this  state¬ 
ment: 

Head  of  the  Automobile  Dealers  Associ- 
I  ation;  head  of  the  Professional  Women’s 
I  Division  of  the  W.  P.  A.;  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  general  manager  of 
the  Southern  California  Ice  Company;  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  large  firm  selling  office  supplies  and 
equipment;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Deputy  State  Labor  Commissioner; 
general  manager  of  the  largest  department 
store  in  the  city;  representative  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Employment  Service  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Con¬ 
tractors’  Association.  Our  Vocational  Co¬ 
ordinator,  who  is  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  is  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  special  problem  of  the  Board  is  to 
sell  the  co-oj^rative  vocational  program  to 
the  community.  It  has  done  an  important 
piece  of  work  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the 
members  have  placed  one  or  more  student 
apprentices  in  their  own  establishments,  and 
they  have  “boosted  ”  enthusiastically  and  ef¬ 
fectively  in  placing  students  in  other  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  city. 

D.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the  San 
Bernardino  City  Schools,  and  J.  M.  Sharp, 
vocational  co-ordinator,  are  responsible  for 
this  new  type  of  program,  which  is  so  effect¬ 
ively  bridging  the  gap  between  the  school¬ 
room  and  office  for  the  commercial  students. 


Mr.  Brown’s  Article 

T  T IGH  school  students  enrolled  in  retail 
selling,  salesmanship,  and  office  prac¬ 
tice  need  the  type  of  instruction  that  can  be 
gained  only  on  “the  other  side  of  the  coun¬ 
ter.’’  Realizing  this  fact,  the  commercial 
department  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Califor¬ 
nia)  Senior  High  School  five  years  ago  or¬ 
ganized  and  carried  through  a  project  that 
has  since  developed  into  an  annual  event. 

Briefly,  the  project  is  this:  On  one  Satur¬ 
day  during  the  school  year,  usually  in  the 
spring,  the  commercial  classes  take  over,  man¬ 
age,  and  operate  the  largest  department  store 
in  town,  the  Harris  Company.  The  usual 
personnel  is  retained,  of  course,  but  students 
are  assigned  to  all  the  various  departments, 
and  work  with  the  regular  employees 
throughout  the  day. 

From  the  very  first  week  of  school  in  the 
fall  until  “Harris  Day’’  in  late  spring,  the 
event  is  planned  in  greatest  detail.  At  vari¬ 
ous  intervals  throughout  the  school  year,  the 
managers  of  local  stores  give  talks  to  the 
classes,  emphasizing  the  most  salient  points 
of  good  salesmanship  and  sound  business. 
Students  are  instructed  relative  to  correct 
attire,  etiquette,  manner  of  address,  general 
attitude  and  demeanor,  as  well  as  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  salesmanship. 

After  the  pupils  have  been  well  grounded 
in  the  fundamentals,  the  actual  planning  and 
organization  begin.  Since  all  work  is  volun¬ 
tary,  students  are  allowed  to  choose  the  de¬ 
partment  and  type  of  work  in  which  they 
are  most  interested.  Fortunately,  the  plan 
has  so  captivated  their  imagination  that  com¬ 
petition  is  very  keen.  Consequently,'  several 
hundred  students  usually  apply  for  the  sixty 
positions  available — that  number  being  the 
largest  that  can  be  conveniently  accommo¬ 
dated  at  the  store. 

Since  the  number  of  applicants  is  so  great, 
only  the  most  capable  students  are  given  as¬ 
signments,  and  w'ithout  exception  they  are 
placed  in  the  positions  of  their  choice.  Thus, 
students  interested  primarily  in  becoming 
stenographers,  secretaries,  or  bookkeepers 
choose  office  work,  while  those  interested  in 
window  display,  ladies’  ready-to-wear,  or 
men’s  shoes  choose  those  departments. 
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Weeks  in  advance  the  actual  work  begins, 
rhe  student  advertising  managers  arrange 
frequent  meetings  at  the  store  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Together  they  plan  and 
execute  the  newspaper  advertisements  and 
other  publicity  material.  Similarly,  the  stu¬ 
dent  window  dresser  plans  the  window  dis¬ 
plays.  Each  student  assistant  meets  his 
department  head  several  days  in  advance  and 
learns  exactly  what  his  duties  are  to  be. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  designated 
Saturday,  the  students  report  for  duty  in  the 
main  lobby  of  the  store.  Here  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  store  manager  and  other 
officials  on  the  seriousness  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  details  of  making  out  sales  slips, 
the  handling  of  change,  the  necessity  for 
accuracy,  and  other  routine  matters.  Then 
they  take  up  the  various  positions  that  they 
are  to  occupy  throughout  the  day. 

Advantages  Gained 

The  advantages  of  such  a  project  are  evi¬ 
dent.  The  firm  receives  a  great  deal  of  fine 
advertising,  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  student  assistants  are  attracted  to  the 
store. 

To  the  students  themselves,  the  advantages 
of  such  a  project  are  even  greater  than  to 
the  commercial  firm  co-operating.  Most  of 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  commercial  courses 
expect  to  enter  some  form  of  business  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Consequently,  the  train¬ 
ing  they  acquire  in  this  one  day  of  actual 
contact  with  business  life  is  almost  invalu¬ 
able.  They  are  better  able  to  determine 
whether  they  are  well  suited  to  such  a  voca¬ 
tion  and  whether  they  enjoy  it.  Moreover, 
they  acquire  a  fine  general  understanding  of 
the  various  fields  of  business,  as  the  work  in 
a  big  department  store  includes  many  of  the 
more  common  types  of  businesses  open  to 
young  people  today. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  students 
participating  in  this  activity.  Meeting  the 
public  in  a  responsible,  adult  position  tends 
to  increase  their  self-confidence  and  poise, 
makes  them  more  earnest  in  their  classroom 
efforts,  and  trains  them  in  the  common  rules 
of  courtesy  and  etiquette  without  which  no 
business  man  or  woman  can  be  eminently 
successful.  Finally,  the  students  learn  how  to 


sell  themselves  as  well  as  their  merchandise. 

lliroughout  the  entire  day,  the  teachers 
and  managers  move  from  place  to  place 
within  the  store,  observing  the  assistants  and 
taking  notes  on  points  that  call  for  commen¬ 
dation  or  correction,  or  on  incidents  that 
could  profitably  be  handled  in  open  class 
discussion.  Then,  on  the  following  Monday, 
questions  are  answered  in  class,  criticisms 
are  made,  and  the  good  features  of  the  day’s 
activities  are  discussed  and  appraised.  In 
this  way,  various  points  of  outstanding  im- 
[X)rtancc  can  be  permanently  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  students. 

The  commercial  department  as  well  as  the 
school  in  general  derives  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  publicity  from  such  an  activity.  So 
often,  the  high  school  curriculum  is  criticized 
as  being  too  theoretical  and  impractical.  This 
project  docs  away  with  this  criticism,  and 
indirectly  the  entire  school  i.yst«rm  derives  a 
greater  feeling  of  friendly  interest  from 
downtow’n  business  firms. 

The  results  of  this  project  are  manifold. 
First,  besides  the  excellent  practical  training 
that  the  students  themselves  receive,  many 
of  the  more  capable  ones  are  offered  perma¬ 
nent  positions  in  the  store  or  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  firms  as  a  result  of  the  impression  made 
on  Harris  Day.  Also,  such  a  project  helps 
to  vitalize  the  work  of  the  commercial  dc-  | 
partment  and  draws  into  it  those  wide-awake  ' 
students  who  are  outstanding  in  ambition, 
dependability,  scholarship,  personality,  and 
character. 

On  the  whole,  Harris  Day  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  activities  ever  developed  in 
our  high  school.  As  the  project  grows  in  | 
scope  and  in  value,  it  will  tend  to  cement  a  ^ 
closer  relationship  between  the  schools  and  j 
that  vast  business  public  upon  whose  good  i 
will  and  friendship  the  public  schools  of  to-  | 
day  are  largely  dependent  for  their  support. 

New  Quarters 

For  Davis  Business  College 

HE  Davis  Business  College  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
will  move  on  July  1  to  its  new  home  in  the 
center  of  Toledo’s  business  district. 

Tlie  college  will  occupy  the  entire  second  floor 
of  a  beautiful  new  building. 

Thurber  P.  Davis  is  principal  of  the  college. 
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m'  \  \>ma 


he  Lamp 
of 

Experience 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


/  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 

TO  obviate  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
book  in  my  hands  while  doing  the 
blackboard  work  required  by  the  func¬ 
tional  method  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand, 

I  developed  the  following  card  system. 

I  use  a  set  of  3  by  5  white  filing  cards  and 
a  set  of  yellow  filing  cards  of  the  same  size. 
Each  lesson  plan  as  given  in  “The  Teaching 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Functional  Meth¬ 
od”  (or  the  multigraphed  book,  “How  I 
Teach  Gregg  Shorthand”)  is  typed  on  a 
separate  white  card,  so  that  the  card  con¬ 
tains  the  number  of  the  unit,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  present  it,  the  statements  to  be 
made  to  the  student,  and  the  shorthand  out¬ 
lines,  together  with  the  longhand  words. 

On  the  yellow  cards  I  copy  the  work  for 
each  period  as  given  in  the  course  of  study 
for  the  functional  method,  placing  the  work 


for  each  period  on  a  separate  card.  Then 
I  place  the  yellow  card  for  the  first  period 
in  front  of  the  white  cards  containing  les¬ 
son  plans  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  the  yellow  card  for 
the  second  period  in  front  of  lesson  plan 
cards  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12;  the  yellow  card 
for  the  third  period  in  front  of  the  white 
cards  needed  for  the  work  of  the  third  day, 
and  so  on. 

Now  all  1  have  to  do  is  to  take  up  the  set 
of  cards  for  a  particular  period  and  I  am 
free  to  work  at  the  blackboard  without  being 
burdened  by  the  book. 

Each  pupil  taking  shorthand  is  given  a 
multigraphed  copy  of  the  assignments  only 
from  the  course  of  study.  When  a  pupil  is 
absent,  he  knows  exactly  what  work  the 
class  is  doing  and  so  is  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  schedule  and  to  maintain  his  efficiency 
in  the  work. — Mary  Lapin,  Central  High 
School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

An  Efficiency  Chart 

I  USED  the  efficiency  chart  at  the  top  of  the 
following  page  in  my  teacher-training  class 
to  demonstrate  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  students’  interest  in  accuracy  and 
speed  can  be  motivated. 

The  chart  is  blocked  off  by  means  of  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  rulings.  The  various 
Gregg  Writer  shorthand  and  typing  awards 
head  the  columns.  At  the  left  and  right  of 
the  chart  are  code  numbers  assigned  in  nu¬ 
merical  order  to  each  student  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  semester.  As  the  different  awards 
are  earned,  the  spaces  are  filled  in,  leaving 
blank  spaces  to  show  the  awards  still  to  be 
earned.  A  glance  at  the  chart  reveals  at  once 
the  progress  of  the  class  as  a  whole;  yet  the 


SOON,  all  over  the  country  will  be  heard 
the  sound  of  keys  turning  in  the  locks 
of  school  house  doors. 

.\n  opportune  time,  your  editor  feels,  to 
express  the  wish  that  you  may  go  forth  from 
your  classrooms  in  pursuit  of  vacation  plans 
with  the  serenity  of  mind  that  comes  from 
constructive  effort  and  satisfying  achieve¬ 
ment;  and  that,  when  the  school  bell  rings 
again  in  Scinember,  you  may  all  return  to 
those  classrooms  with  renewed  inspiration. 


Your  editor  at  this  time  asks  for  your  help 


and  co-operation  in  making  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  Won’t  you  write  us,  telling 
which  of  the  devices  that  have  been  described 
in  this  department  you  have  made  practical 
use  of  in  your  own  classrooms?  Also,  won’t 
you  let  us  know  what  sort  of  devices  you 
would  especially  like  featured  in  next  year’s 
Lamp  of  Experience  Department? 

Your  many  encouraging  and  constructive 
letters  have  been  greatly  appreciated.  We 
l(x>k  forward  to  receiving  many  more  con¬ 
tributions  from  you  next  year. — H.  P.  B. 
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use  ot  a  cckIc  niunlxT  makes  each  iiuliviciual 
student’s  progress  a  private  matter. 

The  chart  has  arousetl  so  much  interest 
and  has  proved  so  stimulating  that  next 
term  I  plan  to  put  it  on  the  blackboard  as  a 
general  project  and  assign  a  code  number 
to  each  shorthand  and  typing  student. — 
Sister  June,  ().  S.  B.,  College  of  St.  Benedu  t, 
St.  Joseph,  Minnesota. 

Saving  Money 

UK  tollowing  paragraphs  summarize  the 
directions  given  to  the  students  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  motivation  stunt  called  "Sav¬ 
ing  Money.  ” 

You  have  a  job  and  are  to  he  paid  every 
two  weeks.  The  amount  you  are  paid  will 
de}>end  ufwn  the  amount  you  ty[)e.  You 
will  dcjx>sit  your  money  on  the  ISth  and  the 
?()th  of  the  tiionth.  Checks  are  written  on 
the  same  dates.  You  pay  all  your  hills  on 
the  day  you  reecive  your  pay  check.  You 
wish  to  save  at  least  $100  a  month.  You 
are  to  dejwsit  your  money  in  the  hank,  sub¬ 
tract  any  checks  you  may  have  tlrawn,*  and 
show  your  balance  for  the  month.  If  you 
overdraw  your  account,  it  will  he  recordetl 
as  such  and  you  will  have  to  make  it  up 
with  the  next  pay  check. 


Kach  minute  typing  stands  for  one  | 
week’s  work;  so  we  will  type  two  times  two 
minutes.  Kach  net  word  a  minute  of  typing 
counts  tor  $1  on  your  pay  check,  which  you 
ile[X)sit  in  the  hank.  Kach  error  means  a 
check  tor  $10  ilrawn  against  your  account. 

Post  your  records  on  your  hank  statement, 
and  when  you  have  finished  both  tests,  sub¬ 
tract  the  amount  of  your  checks  drawn  from 
your  de}x>sits  to  obtain  the  balance  you  have 
in  the  hank.  It  it  is  a  minus  amount,  your 
account  is  overdrawn  and,  as  a  jienalty,  you 
receive  an  F  grade.  It  you  write  accurately 
for  the  two  tests,  your  balance  has  not  lieen 
reduced  by  checks;  so  it  draws  interest  at  the 
rate  of  $^  a  month. 

With  the  money  saved,  these  are  the  things 
that  may  he  purchased: 

SI  to  S2^  D 

-S2S  to  S7S  .  C 

s:s  to  St 00  B 

SI 00  and  over  . 

Example:  Suppose  you  type  50-3  on  the 
first  test  and  57-0  on  the  next  one.  Your  hank 
statement  woultl  l(X)k  something  like  the 

illustration  Ixrlow. 

Thus,  Mary  |ones’s  grade  is  H. — Ruth 

McMahon,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


Name  Marv  Jones  5  Checks  returned  herewith 


Class  Typewriting  123 


In  .\ccount  With 

INDIANA  ST.ATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Statement  of  your  account  at  the  close  of  business 


Date 

Checks  in  Detail 

Date 

Deposits 

10/15/35 

$30.00 

10/15  '35 

$50.00 

10/30  35 

57.00 

Balance 

10/30/35 

77.00 
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Consumer  Education  Notes 

RAY  G.  PRIGH 

S 14  per  visor  oj  Pro}'rjm  in  Cowmercial  Ed  neat  ion.  University  oj  Cincinnati 


Consumer  Education  Marches  On! 

^  I  'HE  entire  issue  ot  the  journal  of  Educu- 
tional  Sociology  tor  March,  1938,  was 
devoted  to  “Education  tor  Wise  C'onsuinp- 
lion.” 

Henry  Harap  commented  thus  in  an  article 
entitled,  "Why  Consumer  Education?" 

But  the  slowness  of  tlie  school  in  acceptinji  greater 
rcsjionsibility  for  tievelopinj;  effective  consumers  is 
one  phase  of  a  larger  ami  more  fundamental  dith- 
cult\— the  failure  of  the  school  to  eilucate  for  livinjj. 
riiere  are  signs  of  a  basic  reorganization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  around  the  important  areas  of  living.  Only 
as  progress  toward  this  goal  is  made  can  we  ex|Kct 
an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  education  of  the 
consumer. 

In  “Consumer  Education  Through  the 
Curriculum,"  by  James  E.  Mendenhall  and 
C.  Maurice  Wieting,  this  concluding  para¬ 
graph  is  significant. 

Better  consumer  education  can  come  through  bet¬ 
ter  curricula  in  .\merica’s  schools.  I'hc  tlcvelopment 
of  these  curricula  will  require  the  c<K)|Hrative  efforts 
of  all  teachers  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  educating  south  to  become  intelligent  consumers. 

“Consumer  Education  in  Rural  Areas,"  a 
stimulating  article  by  W.  .\.  Ross,  con¬ 
tributes  the  following: 

What  we  need  is  a  balance  between  prinluction, 
distribution,  and  consumption.  For  economic  and 
social  well-being,  the  three  must  move  forward  to- 
srether.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  first  two  fields; 
much  more  can  and  should  be  done  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  side,  which  lags  at  this  time. 

A  Common^Sense  Viewpoint 

Today  wc  seem  to  be  thinking  of  the  world  as  a 
problem  in  economics,  made  up  of  consumers  and 
producers,  homemakers  and  business.  Some  con¬ 
fusion  results  because  many  people  play  both  roles 
at  different  times.  The  shoemaker  represents  busi¬ 
ness  interests  to  the  farmer,  who  as  a  consumer  is 
buying  a  pair  of  shoes;  but  when  the  shoemaker  goes 
to  market  to  buy  fresh  vegetables,  their  roles  are 
reversed.  But  each  is  a  consumer  in  many  fields  ami 
producer  in  only  one;  and  most  women  arc  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  the  consumer  group.  Thus,  there  are 
two  well-defined  jxiints  of  view,  and  the  need  is  to 
do  a  good  educational  job  in  both. — Bernice  Dodge, 
"Trends  in  Consumer  F^ducation."  loiirnal  of  Home 
Economics,  April,  19  i8. 


Going  Hollywood 

The  advertising  control  features  of  the  Copeland 
food  and  drug  bill  may  be  dead  because  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  enactment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bill,  but  the  Copeland  bill's  supporters  are  demand¬ 
ing  that  its  adulteration  and  misbranding  provisions 
— complete  with  multiple  seizures — be  enacted  into 
law. 

Incidentally,  they  are  counting  heavily  on  some 
effective  propaganda  via  the  motion  pictures  to  force 
the  bill  out  of  the  House  commerce  committee.  From 
the  cloud  of  conflicting  rumors  about  who  is  making 
what  movies,  there  now  emerges  a  definite  report  on 
three  of  them  which  arc  presumably  in  the  works 
of  three  studios:  “Fermit  to  Kill,”  by  Paramount; 
“Your  Life  Is  in  Their  Hands,”  by  Warner  Brothers, 
prixluced  with  the  C(K)peration  of  the  American 
Medical  AsscKiation;  and  “.American  Chamber  of 
Horr<»rs,”  by  20th  Century-F\)x,  a  show  based  on  the 
b(K)k  of  that  name,  which  was  written  by  Ruth  de 
Forest  Lamb  of  the  Footl  and  Drug  .administration. 
— Business  ll'ee/(,  Vehruary  2(t,  19 iH. 

Charge  It 

The  March,  1938,  issue  of  the  Annals  of 
the  American  .icademy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science  is  devoted  to  consumer  credit. 
Only  a  few  of  the  topics  discussed  can  be 
mentioned  here; 

The  evolution  of  the  consumer;  revolution 
in  the  idea  of  thrift;  the  pay-as-you-use  idea; 
what  consumer  credit  is;  the  market  for  con¬ 
sumer  credit;  consumer  credit  and  economic 
instability;  installment  selling  and  finance 
companies;  coop>erative  consumer  credit;  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  of  credit;  effects  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  ujxm  the  family. 

The  entire  issue  of  225  pages  is  filled  with 
valuable  information  for  the  business  teacher. 

Way  Out  West 

A  most  interesting  study  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  in  California  is  reported  in  the  March, 
1938,  issue  of  the  School  Review  by  John  B. 
Thomas  of  Rio  V^ista  (California)  Joint 
Union  High  School. 

A  total  of  196  school  officials  participated 
in  the  study.  The  entire  196  officials  an¬ 
swered  Yes  to  the  first  question  on  the  check 
list:  “Do  you  believe  that  instruction  in  con- 
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sumcr  buying  (consumer  education)  should  ness  and  home  arts  first  and  second  as  the  g] 

l)e  included  in  the  high  school  program?”  fields  to  which-  the  teaching  of  consumer  J 

Sixty-five  {Kr  cent  thought  consumer  buy-  buying  shoultl  he  limitetl.  j, 

ing  should  l>e  a  separate  course;  thirty-one  l'orty-se\en  of  the  1%  schools  participating  ^ 
[K*r  cent  indicated  that  they  felt  it  should  l>e  in  the  study  were  actually  offering  a  separate 
included  in  other  courses.  study  course  in  consumer  education.  ,|  {| 

Forty-one  jK*r  cent  of  the  officials  thought  More  studies  like  this  one  are  needed.  ^ 
consumer  buying  should  be  elective;  forty  Please  advise  this  department  of  any  other  ti 

per  cent  iK'lieved  it  should  he  required.  similar  studies  so  that  they  may  he  reported  f 

These  educators  in  C'alifornia  ranked  busi-  in  these  columns.  r 


Comments  on  Dr.  Henry  Harap’s  Article 

(‘'Comunur  Eduiation  in  the  Business  Curriculum” — .Ipril,  BJ.'iS) 

HELEN  WOOD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Dr.  HARAP'S  article,  “Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Business  Curriculum,”  in 
the  Business  Education  World  for  April, 
1938,  offers  a  challenge  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  We  all  agree  with  Dr.  Harap  that  in 
the  business  world  the  buyer's  and  the  seller’s 
interests  are  not  identical.  Nevertheless,  it 
behooves  us  to  use  every  means  possible  to 
keep  the  trend  toward  the  ideal. 

Without  extenuation  for  business,  attention 
might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
professions,  w'here  intelligent  service  to  society 
has  always  been  the  basis  of  their  code,  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  evidence  of 
fraudulent  dealings  prompted  by  self-interest. 
In  business,  where  there  has  been  much  less 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  service,  where  many 
participants  have  had  little  or  no  technical  or 
professional  training,  and  where  the  profit 
motive  has  held  sway,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
w’e  find  conditions  far  from  ideal. 

Business-training  courses  in  the  past  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  professional  attitude  of  service  on  the 
part  of  many  businessmen  and  commercial 
workers.  In  recent  years,  of  course,  we  have 
all  been  made  so  fraud-conscious  that  some 
|)eople  believe  that  there  is  no  honesty  in 
business;  but  fairness  demands  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  many  instances  in  which  real 
services  have  been  honestly  rendered. 

As  business  teachers,  we  have  no  desire  to 
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shut  our  eyes  to  any  fraudulent  business  prac¬ 
tices;  we  should  he  even  more  diligent  than 
others  in  our  search  for  factual  proof  of  any 
frauds,  and  at  the  same  time  we  should  he 
fair  and  just  in  defending  business  when  un¬ 
warranted  criticism  is  being  carried  too  far. 

Perhaps  the  forces  that  can  bring  about  real 
improvement  in  the  relationship  hetw’een 
buyer  and  seller  can  l>e  included  under  three 
divisions: 

1.  Knforctd  legislation  establishing  standards  and 
fixing  penalties  for  violation. 

2.  A  more  professional  attitude  on  the  part  ot 

businessmen,  with  emphasis  on  service.  1 

i.  Better  informed  buyers  who  will,  as  a  result, 
not  only  demand  good  products  and  honest  dealing, 
but  will  also  know  how  to  judge  the  products  and 
services  they  get. 

The  many  organizations  that  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  solution  of  consum¬ 
ers’  problems  have  given  great  impetus  to 
the  movement  to  reduce  fraud  in  business, 
and  they  will  without  doubt  effect  further 
improvements.  The  contribution  that  schools 
can  make  will  be  more  and  more  effective, 
as  each  year  new  groups  of  graduates  go  out 
of  the  training  courses  in  departments  where 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  give  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed  and  to  develop  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

In  considering  which  department  in  the 
schools  should  handle  the  subject  of  con¬ 
sumer  education,  it  would  be  sensible,  I  be- 
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lieve,  for  us  to  realize  that  the  task  is  so  great 
and  has  so  many  phases  that  it  should  not  be 
delegated  to  any  one  small  group.  Good 
intentions  and  overzealous  efforts  to  reform 
have  resulted  in  some  overlapping  as  w'ell  as 
some  omissions.  But  we  have  about  reached 
the  place  where  we  can  view  the  major  task 
and  anticipate  its  division  into  parts  that  may 
be  handled  by  various  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments.  We  need  now  to  give  more  deter¬ 
mined  and  concerted  effort  toward  the 
organization  of  a  plan  for  the  handling  of  the 
work  by  the  different  departments. 

The  content  of  our  courses  has  much  that 
would  be  of  value  to  any  individual  in  his 
own  [Personal  business  relationships  and  in 
his  business  relationships  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  member  of  social  groups. 

1.  In  the  field  of  testing  and  in  handling 
the  more  technical  explanations  of  products, 
the  science  department  can  play  its  part  in 
the  effective  teaching  of  consumer  education. 

2.  The  home  economics  department  may 
assume  as  its  responsibility  the  teaching  of 
good  buymanship  and  effective  family 
budgeting. 

3.  The  social-studies  department  can  per¬ 
form  its  share  in  the  study  of  economic 
problems. 

4.  In  the  commerce  department,  some 
courses  might  well  be  adapted  to  the  giving 
of  consumer  information  where  the  materials 
are  applicable. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  commercial 
department  continues  to  be  vocational.  But 
full  service  in  education  has  not  been  rendered 
until  we  have  made  available  to  all  students 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  business 
relationships,  which  they  will  need  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  vocations  are.  The  business 
students  have  been  getting  this  information 
in  our  vocational  courses.  But  this  informa¬ 
tion,  even  with  the  present  trend  toward 
socialization,  is  not  easily  accessible  to  stu¬ 
dents  not  enrolled  in  the  commercial  course. 
Therefore,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  incor¬ 
porate  some  phases  of  business  information  in 
several  courses  and  adapt  and  make  them 
available  to  all  students. 

These  courses  have  been  called  by  various 
names,  but  the  one  most  favored  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  probably  “general  business  infor¬ 


mation.”  The  general  business  course  cannot 
possibly  even  touch  upon  all  phases  of  con¬ 
sumer  education,  and  it  certainly  should  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  The  list  of  topics  suggested 
by  Dr.  Harap  on  pages  617-618  of  the  April 
issue  is  comprehensive,  and  probably  includes 
about  all  that  should  be  used. 

Through  the  years,  course  after  course  has 
been  added  to  the  three  R’s.  Now,  since 
business  touches  the  life  of  each  one  in  a  very 
vital  way,  and  few  can  escape  business  rela¬ 
tionships,  many  commercial  teachers  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  place  for  courses  giving 
general  business  information  to  all  students 
as  a  part  of  their  general  equipment. 

Therefore,  we  may  summarize:  In  con¬ 
sumer  education  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  many  well-intentioned  efforts  have 
failed,  and  just  criticism  can  be  offered;  but 
there  is  evidence  of  order  coming  out  of  the 
chaos.  At  present,  the  best  suggestion  seems 
to  be  to  let  all  the  departments,  the  content  of 
whose  courses  contain  appropriate  materials, 
offer  different  phases  of  consumer  education. 
There  should  be  some  concerted  effort  toward 
organization  of  materials  so  that  there  will 
not  be  overlapping  or  omissions. 

The  courses  in  consumer  education  prop¬ 
erly  belong  in  the  group  of  general  education 
courses;  that  is,  courses  available  if  not  re¬ 
quired  of  all  students.  Any  special  depart¬ 
ment  drawing  from  the  content  of  its  courses 
materials  of  general  value  should  offer  these 
materials  in  separate  courses  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  these  courses  to  be  taught  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  special  departments  as  the  ones 
liest  prepared  to  offer  the  work. 

As  for  the  commerce  department’s  part  in 
consumer  education,  at  present  it  seems 
plausible  to  claim  that  we  may  make  (and  in 
some  cases  are  making)  the  following  contri¬ 
butions  that  might  be  classified  under  the 
heading  of  consumer  education: 

1.  ITie  offerings  in  general  business  courses. 

2.  Increased  emphasis  on  socializing  the  voca¬ 
tional  courses. 

i.  Increased  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  service  in 
business. 

Some  may  wish  to  define  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  way  that  will  not  include  these  three 
headings.  Even  so,  our  objectives  need  not  be 
altered  and  the  position  we  attempt  to  fill  in 
the  educational  system  will  remain  the  same. 
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Hhi-VN  Linea  Roseoahl  Sr.  Marie  de  Lourdes 


F.i.izabeth  M.  Dickey 


Mary  Palmer 


Tillie  Neft 


Gregg  Teachers’  Medal  Test 

Announcement  of  Winners 


FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  The  Gregg  Writer 


B.  S.  Ferrell 


The  teachers  pictured  on  these  pages  are  all  proud  recipients 
of  gold  medals.  A  few  teachers  did  not  have  photographs 
available.  The  complete  list  of  award  winners  appears  on 
pages  848-849. 

There  was  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  shorthand 
teachers  seeking  to  measure  or  improve  their  shorthand  writing 
skill  through  the  Medal  Test.  Perhaps  the  publishing  of  the 
Medal  Test  in  shorthand  in  the  Gregg  Writer  was  another  stimu¬ 
lus  for  teachers  to  “try  their  hand”  at  it! 

We  strongly  recommend  a  study  of  that  shorthand  plate  of  the 
Medal  Test  in  the  Gregg  Writer  when  analyzing  your  own  notes 
for  improvement.  Check  the  formation  of  all  the  /’s,  for  instance, 
against  those  in  the  plate.  You  will  see  immediately  how  little 
they  vary,  regardless  of  the  construction.  Observe  how  the  blends 
and  curves,  hooks  and  circles,  are  written  or  joined  to  one  another. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  write  an  outline  a  hundred  times  to  get 
the  “feel”  of  handling  it  correctly,  but  once  mastered  it  will  not 
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give  trouble  again.  One  ol  our  |)lale  writers 
reported  writing  a  tliousaml  cis\  in  order  to 
master  the  iechnic|ue  ot  joining  the  circle  to 
I  the  small  stroke! 

Thirty  shorthand  teachers  won  the  Ciold 
Medal  this  time,  and  thirty-Hve  won  the 
Silver  Medal.  They  are  to  he  congratulated 
upon  the  Hne  teaching  style  they  have 
acejuired.  Some  ot  these  medalists  have  been 
working  determinedly  lor  the  award  tor  a 
long  time,  detinitely  improving  their  style  by 
I  taking  advantage  ot  suggestions  made  on  pre¬ 
vious  tests  submitted.  Others  acc]uired  their 
good  style  through  practice  methods  ot  their 
own  invention,  and  by  training  students  to 
write  an  excellent  style  that  made  “history" 
in  the  O.  (i.  A.  contests. 

\Vc  knew  that  they  could  write  a  “medal 
style”  by  the  cjuality  ot  notes  submitted  by 
their  students,  and  we  are  happy  now  to 
make  the  award  to  them. 

C'ongratulations  to  you  all  upon  the  accom¬ 
plishment  that  merited  the  awards!  Some  day 
we  shall  have  to  have  a  contest  tor  medalists 
only,  to  efetermine  the  champion  shorthaml 
penman!  (List  of  winners  on  next  pa^e.) 


DoRIl  l  A  R.  (lOYEITK 


Roi  AM)  S.  Pi  I’l'KR 


Mary  Owi  n'  Hoi  si  r  Jeannette  Peiffer 


Complete  List  of  Award  Winners  in  the  Gregg 

Teachers’  Medal  Test 


Gold  Medalists 

Kuby  A.  Agnew,  Milton  Union  Uigb  School,  Milton  Junction, 
>Viscun:iin. 

Sydney  Bell,  American  Aiademy,  Larnac*.  Cyprus. 

itussell  L.  Bloom,  Lincoln  High  School,  Femdale,  Michigan. 

KlUabetli  M.  Dickey,  Butte  Business  College,  Butte,  Montana. 

Frances  Dodge,  Uigh  School,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Jeanne  M.  DoaoU.  Uigh  School,  Dracut,  Massachusetts. 

Helen  Dukes,  O.  8.  &  S.  O.  Uome,  Xenia,  Ohio 

B.  8.  Ferrell,  Draughon's  College,  8an  Antonio,  Texas. 

Frederick  O.  Fox,  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Ca'.ifuniia. 

Dorllla  R.  Uoyette,  O’Sullivan  CoHege  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

H.  U.  HatHeld.  University  oT  Oklahoma.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Mary  Owen  Houser,  Libbey  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Rose  Lusebrink,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Tillie  Neft,  Redondo  Union  Uigh  School,  Redondo  Beach, 
California. 

(■race  Oldham,  High  School,  ScottsbIufT,  Nebraska. 

Mary  rainier,  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ruth  B.  Paul.  Morse  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Jeannette  I’ellTer,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretarial  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

R.  8.  1‘epiier,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Helen  Linea  Rosedahl,  Barnes  School  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Oilorado. 

Caroline  M.  Schreitz,  Uigh  School,  Ckmshuhucken.  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  Solomon.  Modern  School,  New  Y’ork.  New  Y’ork. 

Jua  Wagoner,  Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Brother  Fulbert,  S.  C.,  Commercial  College,  Victoriavllle.  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada. 

Sister  Antoine-de-l’Assomptiun.  A.S.V.,  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Salem.  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  Laurentlne,  S.S..\.,  Precious  Blood  School,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 

Sister  Marie  de  Lourdes,  A.S.  V.,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Salem. 
Massachusetts. 

Sister  Mary  Ignatius,  Saint  James  High  School,  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

Sister  St.  Bunice,  C.N.D.,  Catholic  High  Sdiool,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Sister  Teresa  Margaret,  Sisters  of  Charity,  College  of  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Convent,  New  Jersey. 


Silver  Medalists 

Mary  C.  Bartlck.  High  School.  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 
Mildred  C.  Bee,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Boston.  .Massachusetts. 
Gertrude  M.  Belyea.  High  School.  Agawam,  Massachusetts. 
Lillian  L.  Blester,  Virginia  Junior  College,  Virginia.  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Hilda  P.  Blackwell.  Weyburn  School  of  Commerce,  Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

I, a  Dine  Cochran.  Sandwich  Township  High  Scliool,  Sandwich, 
Illinois. 

Helen  S.  Collins.  High  School.  Helena.  Montana. 

.\dele  Eddy.  State  Teachers  College.  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

Adeline  Gamer,  Boston  Teachers  College,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
.Mae  M.  Hanlon,  High  School,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Laila  M.  P.  Kllchenstein,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Agnes  Kloster,  High  School.  Blooming  Prairie,  Minnesota. 
Helen  G.  Knarr,  Katharine  Gibbs  School.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Rose  A.  Konda,  Butte  Business  College,  Butte,  Montana. 

&Ux  R.  LeRoy.  LeBoy  Business  College.  Westmount,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

('lare  Louis,  Streator  Township  High  School,  Streator,  Illinois. 
R.  R.  Masterson,  San  Angelo  College,  San  Angelo.  Texas. 
Arthur  L.  Minguey,  Arcadia  Public  Schools,  Arcadia,  Wisconsin. 
Gertiude  A.  Morrissey,  Boston  Teachers  College.  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Marion  B.  Morse,  High  School.  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Sadie  H.  Pickard.  High  School,  Meriden.  Connecticut. 

James  R.  Power,  330  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Irene  Joy  Powers.  High  School,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Bee  Rosenberg,  Moser  Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Genevieve  Sandvold,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nehtaska. 
Karl  Smith,  High  Schotri,  Vale.  South  Dakota. 

Hazel  M.  Tobin,  High  School,  Glllett,  Wisconsin. 

Frances  L.  Wlieeler.  High  School,  East  Jordan,  Michigan. 

J.  F.  Williams,  High  School.  Douglas,  W’yoming. 

Gurinne  Wilson,  Preparatory  School,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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l.,a\iiia  ZiKik.  Moser  Business  College.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sister  M.  Louann,  8.N.D.,  De  Sales  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sister  Mary  Bernard,  R.S.M.,  St.  Catherine’s  .\cademy,  Belize, 
British  Honduras. 

Sister  Mary  Carmella,  St.  Peter’s  Commercial  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Mary  Cunigundis,  St.  Mary  High  S<hnul,  Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister  -Mary  Louis,  S.N.D.,  Central  Catholic  Higli  School, 
Toledo.  Ohio. 

Sister  Paul  du-Sacre-C'oeur,  A.S.V.,  Brtwhu  .\cademy.  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

Gold  Seal  Certificates 

Mary  A.  .Mmeter,  Technical  High  Scliool,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Zora  J.  Brown.  High  Scliool.  Juneau,  .Alaska. 

Jane  Jackson  Cole,  West  ’rennessee  Business  College,  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

C.  C.  Crawford.  Western  Maryland  College,  W’estminster, 
Maryland. 

Mary  M.  Cunningham.  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  .Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

.Audrey  V.  Dempsey,  High  School.  Sterling,  Colorado. 

Helene  L.  Krlksen,  High  School,  klcorse,  .Michigan. 

Dorothy  Goode.  High  Siliool.  Caldwell.  Idalio. 

Hilda  Hiatt,  High  School,  .Anita,  Iowa. 

Marie  Anita  Ingram.  High  School.  DeKalb,  Missouri. 


.Mario 

Janelle, 

Putnam 

Catliolic 

Academy.  Putnam, 

Con- 

necticut. 

Ellen 

Kruger, 

Mitchell 

Business 

College,  Mitchell, 

South 

Dakota. 

Helen 

L.  McMath.  Salem 

Commercial  School,  Salem, 

Massa- 

chusetts.  • 

Dorothy  Miller,  Stale  Teachers  College,  W’ayne,  Nebraska. 

Beatrice  M.  O’Connor.  Moser  Business  College.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Carl  H.  Peterson,  High  School,  Ecorse,  Michigan. 

laturine  M.  Pierson.  High  School.  Edwardsville.  Illinois. 

Eleanor  Jane  Reimer,  High  Sthool,  Stoughton,  W’isconsln. 

A'irginia  Sandahl,  State  ’Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

Grace  L.  Sherman,  High  School,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

J.  U.  Skadron,  2931  Winter  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Nina  M.  Slaughter,  Senior  High  School.  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Sofrona  L.  Smith,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.  Illinois. 

Ruth  F.  Stacy,  l^nior  High  School,  Moline.  Illinois. 

Jean  Summers.  North  Park  Business  School,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Maxine  S.  Tucker,  High  School.  W’est  Frankfort,  Illinois. 

George  Wagoner.  High  School,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

Lucille  West,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 

Beatrice  Wltham,  Plymouth  Normal  School.  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

William  Moore  Wood,  Wood’s  Evening  Shorthand  School,  Ken- 
more.  New  Y'ork. 

Jessie  Wyant,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Rev.  Brother  Uonorat,  S.C.,  Roussin  Academy,  Pointe-aux- 
’Trembles,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia,  O.S.U.,  Ursuline  Academy,  Wilmington. 
Delaware. 

Sister  M.  Laura,  O.P.,  Marywood  Academy,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Sister  M.  Vlncenta.  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Grenville,  South 
Dakota. 

Sister  .Afarie  .Sylvio,  S.S.A.,  St.  Ann's  Convent,  St.  Jacques 
de  I'Achigun,  Montcalm.  Canada. 

Sister  Mary  Rita.  O.P.,  Immaculata  Academy,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Red  Seal  Certificates 

Wilma  Atkeson,  Shawnee -Mission  High  School,  Merrlam,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

K.  E.  Bucher,  Mechanicsburg  School  District,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Franie  Bury,  High  School,  Montgomery.  Minnesota. 

Mary  Humphrey  Carter,  Gardiner  School,  Adult  Education, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Aurora  H.  Cerruti,  Ridgewood  Secretarial  School,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 

Alice  Davies,  Estevan  Business  College,  Estevan,  Saskatchewan. 
Canada. 

Nellie  Wesch  Elwert.  High  School.  Tigard.  Oregon. 

Donn  M.  Freasier,  High  School,  Ray,  Arizona. 

Irene  Hagan,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Buliy  E.  Hermin,  Newburgh  Free  Academy,  Newburgh,  New 
York. 

Wna  M.  Jones.  Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denser,  Colorado. 

Margaret  M.  Kamlager.  I’olo  Community  High  Si  bool.  Polo. 
Illinois. 

Marie  J.  Kochla,  High  Sihool.  Slevensville.  Montana. 

Kose  I.ieske.  I'nivrrsity  of  OKlahoma.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Maikin.  Monroe  Business  Cnisersity,  Monroe, 
•Michigan. 

Kdna  A.  Magnuson.  Hand  High  School.  Madison,  Connecticut. 

Lawrence  Malmborg,  Broadwater  County  High  School.  Town- 
>end,  Montana. 

Marguerite  McKadden.  High  School,  Sandpolnt,  Idaho. 

(irrtrude  Odum,  Cortez  VV.  Peters  Business  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Kmily  Stewart,  High  School,  Helena,  Montana. 

Mildred  E.  Thump.son.  High  School,  Laconia.  New  Hampshire. 

Phoebe  Watt.  High  School,  Blaine,  Washington. 

L.  Evangeline  White,  Harwood  Girls'  School,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

Elina  B.  Winter,  High  School,  Marquette,  Iowa. 

.Mother  Mary  Aleydis,  Convent  High  Sihool,  St.  Kitts,  British 
West  Indies. 

Sister  M.  Anne  of  the  Presentation.  Presentation  of  Mary  Con¬ 
vent,  Duck  Lake.  Saskatchewan.  Canada. 

Sister  M.  Canisius,  Holy  Kusary  Commercial  School,  St. 
■Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Sister  M.  Edmund.  S.S.A..  Notte  Dame  School,  North  Adams, 
.Massadiusetts. 

Siiter  .Mary  Clare.  O.P.,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Washington, 
D  C. 

Blue  Seal  Certificates 

l.oyie  .\datiis.  Hardin  Simmons  I’niversity.  Abilene,  Texas. 

.\llierta  Italmer.  Kentucky  Female  Orphan  Sihool,  Midway. 
Kentucky. 

Marvin  A.  Bichel,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 

Jennie  Boughn.  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 

Inez  Bowman,  621  West  North  Street.  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Nellie  Brllch,  Seneca  Township  High  School.  Seneca.  Illinois. 

Flora  K.  Campbell,  Burdette  College,  Lynn.  Massachusetts. 

Marlon  A.  Case.  Weaver  High  Sihool.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

.Maxine  F.  Coates,  New  Diggings,  Wisconsin. 

Beulah  C.  Compton.  Ounston  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Iona  Cox.  Ali>ha  Commercial  School.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  British 
West  Indies. 

Lyle  Daverin,  Highline  High  School,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Josephine  D1  Benedetto.  South  Lancaster  Academy,  South  Lan¬ 
caster,  Massachusetts. 

Earl  S.  Dickerson,  State  Teachers  College.  Charleston.  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  M.  Doyle,  Perry  School  of  Business,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Ella  Drlnkwine,  Bartley  Business  School.  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Nellie  Lu  Eaton,  .Altoona  School  for  Secretaries,  Altoona,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mabel  E.  Ellis.  High  School.  Attica,  Indiana. 

-Marguerite  K.  Emmerling,  Y'.  W.  C.  A.  Secretarial  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Jane  Fitzpatrick,  George  Washington  High  School,  Lot  An¬ 
geles.  California. 

Ethelyn  Hershey,  Box  63.  Ethan.  South  Dakota. 

Evelyn  Hessel,  High  School.  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska. 

Edna  Jesseph,  High  Sdiool,  Cascade.  Idaho. 

Twila  M.  Klebba.  Broadview  .Academy,  La  Grange,  Illlnais. 

Lydia  E.  Koch.  Tremont  l''ommunity  High  SdiooI,  Tremont, 
Illinois. 


William  Rrlenke,  Slate  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

Helen  A.  Lewis,  Tourtellolle  klemorial  High  School,  North 
Grusvenordale.  Connecticut. 

L.  S.  Matthewson,  Box  693,  Wovxlmere,  New  York. 

Hope  McClaflin.  High  School,  Amherst.  Ohio. 

Orville  McColm.  School  No.  9,  New  Richmond,  Quebec.  Canada. 

Ig>is  McGrilT.  Marsh  Business  <;ollrge,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Kelva  Mignery,  Slate  Teachers  College.  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

Elise  Moody,  Kamloops  Business  College,  Kamloops,  British 
Columbia,  Canada. 

Rachel  Mussack,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

Nellie  Howard  Nelson,  Howard  Echool,  Woodland,  California. 

Graee  Noe,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 

Winifred  A.  Nugent,  High  School,  South  Gate,  California. 

Rosemary  O'Sullivan,  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Milford, 
Connecticut. 

Josephine  Pettinico,  Perry  School  of  Business,  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Anne  Phillips,  Waterville  Public  Schools,  Watervllle,  Ohio. 

Persia  B.  Porter.  Washington  High  School.  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mae  Thomasson  Sanford,  High  School.  Oveaquan,  Virginia. 

Marie  Schellnorn,  Grinnell  Rural  High  School,  Grinnell,  Kansas. 

Ix)is  Stinson.  High  Sdiool,  Danforth,  Maine. 

Ruby  Taney,  High  Shool,  Conrad,  Montana. 

Frank  P.  Vixo,  Lake  Preston,  South  Dakota. 

Beatrice  L.  Walter,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

J.  Dorothy  Ward,  Hamilton  High  School,  South  Hamilton. 
Massachusetts. 

James  Warren,  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

Virginia  Weiss,  Hlgb  School,  Corning,  Ohio. 

I.g>uise  Wliitlow,  Box  54,  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Claire  H.  Williams,  Bennington  School  of  Commerce,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

Jeannette  Williams,  High  School.  Galatia,  Illinois. 

Brenda  F.  Wilson,  Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Julian  C.  Wood.  High  School,  Tooele,  Utah. 

Brother  Basil  Martin,  F.S.C.,  La  Salle  Academy,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Brother  Francis,  St.  I»uis  High  School,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

Brother  Leo,  Saint  Louis  High  Sihool,  Biddeford.  Maine. 

Brother  Remigius,  St.  .Aloysius  High  School,  Vicksburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

.Sister  Bernice,  Saint  Charles  School,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Grace  Marie,  St.  Benedict  School,  Highland  Park, 
Michigan. 

Sister  M.  Corona,  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Milford, 
Connecticut. 

Sister  M.  Delphine.  Falrview  High  School,  Orient.  South 
Dakota. 

Sister  M.  Patricia,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  O'Connor,  Nebraska. 

Sister  Miriam  Julie,  S.N.D.,  Notre  Dame  High  School,  San 
Jos£,  California. 

Sister  Mary  Basiliana,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Garfield  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Sister  Mary  dementia,  Lourdes  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sister  Mary  Germaine,  R.S.M.,  College  Misericordia,  Dallas, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sister  Mary  Leona,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands. 

Sister  Mary  Patricia,  O.S.B..  Holy  Angels  Academy.  Jones¬ 
boro,  Arkansas. 

Sister  Rita  Anne,  St.  Lee  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sister  St.  Rodolphe,  S.G.C..  Holy  .Angels  Convent,  Rouyn,  Que¬ 
bec.  Canada. 

Sister  St.  Sylvia  Mary.  O.L..A.  Convent,  .Arichat,  Nova  8<otla, 
Canada. 


Shorthand  Teachers’  Medal  Test  Copy 

{Good  Until  September  I,  I9^H) 


Good  Taste 

One  might  put  forward  a  reasonable  claim  that  gfxid  taste,  which  implies  sound  stand¬ 
ards  of  feeling  and  appreciation,  ranks  as  the  supreme  test  of  the  educated  man.  Your 
ultimate  claim  to  that  distinction  rests  upon  the  sort  of  things  you  like.  To  quote  Dr. 
Butler:  “To  know  what  is  good,  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  interesting,  what  is  helpful, 
and  to  distinguish  these  from  what  is  bad,  what  is  ugly,  what  is  uninteresting,  anti  what 
is  degrading,  is  another  sure  sign  that  we  are  advancing  in  competence  and  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  education.”  Good  taste  implies  a  development  of  discernment.  One  is  not  really 
cultivated  until  his  ideas  and  beliefs  have  soaked  down  into  his  likes  and  dislikes. — Give 
Yourself  Bacl{ground,  by  F.  Fraser  Bond. 
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Private  Business  Schools  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 

To  Observe  Special  Week  in  June  Elects  Officers 


AS  .iiuuiuncc'ci  in  llic  M.iy  HI.W  (paj^c 

ihc  week  of  )une  lias  been  sel  aside  by 
tlie  private  business  scIkkiIs  fur  special  observ¬ 
ance  as  National  business  ('ollej^e  Week  or,  as 
some  of  the  private  sc1i<k»1s  prefer  to  call  it. 
National  business  Kducation  Week.  This  idea 
was  conceived  by  (Jeor^e  Meachiws,  presi¬ 
dent  of  .Meadows  1  )rau>ihon  C-olle>’e,  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana. 

Two  business-school  advertisinj;  agencies  are 
co-operating  in  the  movement — the  Success  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  IndianajHilis;  and  the  Dean 
W.  (tear  Company,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
Special  stickers,  hdclers,  and  other  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  have  been  prepared  by  these  two  agencies 
for  nation-wide  distribution.  Interested  private 
liusiness  scIkkiIs  may  obtain  this  material  upon 
reejuest. 

i'he  interest  in  this  movement  is  widespread. 
.Many  schools  indicate  that  they  will  obser\e 
the  week  with  special  school  assemblies  and  w  ill 
hold  open  house  for  high  school  seniors,  their 
parents,  and  others  interested  in  private  busi 
ness  education, 

('lUV  bROWN,  director  of  commercial 
education  for  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  new 
commercial  teacher 
training  department 
at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Mr.  brown  will  Ik- 
gin  his  wtirk  at  the 
University  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  summer 
session,  june  7.  He 
will  offer  courses  in 
teaching  procedures 
and  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing  in  commercial  sub 
jects  and  in  general 
business  training. 

.Mr.  brown  is  a  graduate  of  the  ScIkhiI  of 
business  .\dministration.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  has  taken  graduate  courses  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  at  Harvard  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  other  well-known 
graduate  .schools. 

He  has  been  connected  with  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  Oklahoma  City  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  his  major  teaching  experience  bas  ing  been 
in  the  subjects  of  biKikkeeping,  office  practice, 
commercial  law,  and  general  business  training. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Commercial  Teachers  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  state  commercial  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  committee.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  beta 
Kappa  and  holds  a  commission  as  first  lieu  reli¬ 
ant  in  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard. 


Al.PH.K  chapter  (New  ^Ork  University)  of 
Delta  Pi  Kpsilon,  honorary  graduate  frater¬ 
nity  in  business  education,  initiated  twenty-eight 
new  members  at  its  spring  meeting,  held  in 
New  ^'ork  Chty  on  .\pril  .ft).  Dean  F.  George 
Payne,  of  New  York  University,  was  initiated 
as  an  honorary  member. 

riie  following  new  chapter  officers  were 
elected: 

I.  M.  I  laniij.  .School,  l-ort  I.cc. 

New  llTMX. 

\  icc-l'itsidtiil:  I'.mnia  Wcsttall,  Scwaiihaka  lliuli 
SchiMiI.  Floral  Park,  New  ^'ork. 

Kfcurditi^  Sccrtliiry:  (ieiie  H.  Poller,  rotteiivilh 
lli)ih  Sch(M)l.  Staten  bland.  New  ^’ork. 

('■oirt spoiidni^  StcifUry:  .Mr>.  Matleline  S.  Stronv, 
Newark  School  tor  Secretaries.  Newark.  New  lersex. 

Titiifiim  :  M.  II.  IVeeinan.  Ilia’ll  School.  Hastini’s- 
oii  llinlson.  New  ^  ork. 

Delta  Pi  lipsilon  was  nationali/ed  during 
l‘FU  I'GS.  The  national  officers  are  as  follows: 

Prtfuitnt:  f)r.  (diaries  F.  Hainfeld,  Dire'Ctor  of 
idimnurcial  I  ducation.  Union  (at\.  New  jersey. 

\  in  -I'l  csult  nt:  Dr.  |.inies  M.  Thompson,  Fastern 
Illinois  State  I  eachers  ('ollej>e.  Cdiarleston,  Illinois. 

Sctrehny:  (dare  M.  Hetz,  llyeh  .School.  Haysule. 
Ntw  ^’ork. 

rrciisurcr:  Dr.  Foster  \V.  l.oso.  Director  of  (ami- 
niercial  F.diication,  F.lizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

His/ortiin:  Robert  N.  Tarkington.  Hofstra  ('.ollcge 
ot  New  York  Universitv.  Hempstead.  New  York. 

Goldey  College  Publication 
Wins  Recognition 

'^HE  Gist,  a  bi-monthly  paper  published  by 
the  students  of  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  was  awarded  first-class  rating  in  the 
business  School  group  of  publications  at  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  held  in  New’  York 
('ity  during  March. 

.\ccording  to  the  announcement,  the  Gist  was 
the  only  publication  in  the  business-school  di¬ 
vision  to  achieve  first-class  rating. 

--  - 

^H.ARLES  .YPEL,  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  State  Teachers  College,  Kear¬ 
ney,  Nebraska,  recently  completed  a  study  of 
commercial  teacher  training  departments  in 
state  teacher  colleges. 

The  study  was  made  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  necessary  data  to  enable  him  to  reor¬ 
ganize  his  own  department  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner  possible. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Apel’s  study  have  been 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  colleges. 
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Qrttatir 

MARGARET  M.  McGlNN 

Bci)'  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  designs  on  this  page  are  the  work  of 
Barbara  Page,  of  Bay  Path  Institute.  To 
our  right,  we  have  Miss  Page’s  typewritten 
version  of  Walt  Disney’s  famous  “Dopey,” 
reproduced  with  the  kind  permission  of  Kay 
Kamen,  Lttl. 

Tyjx’d  designs  help  to  dress  up  school  pub¬ 
lications  or  term  pajxrs,  hut  we  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  Dopey  for  the  cover  of  a  scholarly 
thesis  on — for  instance — “A  Study  of  Homo¬ 
geneous  Segregation  in  the  Instruction  of 
Dull  Normals.’’ 
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A  Monthly  BEW  Service 

Motion  Pictures 

For  Business  Education 


LAWRENCE  VAN  HORN 
High  School,  Dover,  New  Jersey 


William  H.  Didllv  V'isi  al  Kdlcation 
Service,  Inc.,  736  South  Wabash  Avenue, 

('hicago,  Illinois.  Available  through  rental. 
Teaching  Guides  are  available  for  each  sub¬ 
ject.  Write  for  complete  listings. 

lAind  Transportation.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent,  rental 
$1.25.  Shows  the  development  of  land  transpor¬ 
tation  from  “women  as  the  first  beast"  to  the 
modern  methods  of  today. 

Iwnses.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  rental  $1.25.  Illustrates  the 
various  types  of  lenses,  including  converging,  di¬ 
verging,  and  achromatic  lenses.  Recommended 
for  those  who  would  be  interested  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  lens. 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  and  the  Radio.  16  mm.,  2 
reels,  silent,  rental  $1.25  a  reel.  Shows  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  communication  beginning  with  the 
heliograph,  through  other  primitive  methods  to  the 
invention  of  the  telephone  and  radio.  Gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  structure  and  the  function 
of  the  “transmitter,”  and  other  factors  that  make 
up  radio  telephony  and  reception. 

People  Who  Live  Through  Industry.  16  mm.,  1  reel, 
silent,  rental  $1.25.  Gives  a  study  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  a  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  type  of  life.  Deals  with  the  Rhine  River 
and  its  course  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea;  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  industrial  prosperity;  and  the  character 
of  industrial  labor. 

The  Steamboat  in  United  States  History.  16  mm.,  1 
reel,  silent,  rental  $1.25.  Shows  how  the  results 
of  American  inventive  genius  to  propel  ships  in¬ 
fluenced  the  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  hundred  years:  in  opening  fur-trading  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  carrying  settlers  to  new  sections,  in  de¬ 
veloping  internal  commerce,  in  furthering  world¬ 
wide  communication,  in  holding  the  United  States 
together  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
developing  our  great  foreign  commerce. 

Our  Own  United  States.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent, 
rental  $1.25.  Gives  many  interesting  scenes  of  the 
country,  including  A  Day  at  West  Point,  Niagara 
Falls,  Yellowstone  Park  Revisited,  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 


How  People  Tratcl.  1(>  mm.,  1  reel,  silent,  rental 
$1.25.  Shows  many  of  the  mcthcnls  that  man  has 
used  traveling.  It  begins  with  the  Pilgrims  com¬ 
ing  to  .America  in  a  sailboat,  and  continues  with 
the  “stage  coach"  on  to  the  airplane.  Methods 
used  in  Wnice,  Italy;  China  and  Japan;  and  Hol¬ 
land  arc  also  included. 

How  Goods  Are  Carried.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent, 
rental  $1.25.  Show's  how  goods  arc  carried  by 
various  means  of  transportation  throughout  the 
world. 

From  Tree  to  Newspaper.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent, 
rental  $1.25.  The  film  is  divided  into  five  units  as 
follow's:  (1)  Getting  Out  Logs  for  Wotxl  Pulp,  (2) 
Life  in  a  Logging  Camp,  (3)  Floating  Digs  to 
the  Pulp  Mill,  (4)  Making  Wood  Pulp,  and  (5) 
Paper  Making. 

Motion  Picture  Equipment 

Mogull  Brothers,  1944  Boston  Road, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Motion-picture  cameras,  projectors,  and  accessories. 
Complete  photographic  department  of  film,  cameras, 
and  supplies.  Handle  new  and  used  apparatus  and 
accept  all  kinds  of  trades.  Details  on  request. 

E.  Leitz,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sell  projection  apparatus  for  still-film  use,  cither 
film  slides  or  glass  slides.  Leica  cameras,  films, 
lenses  and  filters;  camera  accessories;  developing 
apparatus;  stereo  apparatus;  enlarging  equipment,  etc. 
For  complete  details  ask  for  “Leica,”  complete  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  Leica  cameras  and  accessories. 

Raven  Screen  Corporation,  137-139  East 
25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

5»creens  and  screen  materials.  All  models  are 
furnished  in  many  sizes  and  prices.  For  details  ask 
for  “Raven  Portable  Motion-Picture  Screens.” 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lenses  for  taking  and  projecting  pictures.  Liberal 
trial  privilege  permits  a  thorough  test  before  buy¬ 
ing.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  35. 
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reported  to  the  audience;  letters  were  dictated 
and  the  shorthand  read  back  by  the  students. 

Club  work  has  stimulated  the  class  work 
greatly.  I  recommend  it  highly,  because  I 
feel  that  no  other  stimulus  can  be  so  effective 
as  getting  every  student  on  some  program 
and  letting  them  all  play  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance. 

Tiger  Talks,  our  school  paper,  is  in  its 
second  year  of  publication.  It  is  edited  anti 
produced  by  the  commercial  club.  Last  year, 
four  small  numbers  were  published  during 
the  last  eight  weeks  of  school.  It  has  been 
published  monthly  this  year,  with  a  few  extra 
editions.  All  47  students  of  typing  have  taken 
turns  typing  and  mimeographing  it.  The 
first-year  students  edited  and  produced  two 
numbers  this  year. 

Thirty  of  our  club  members  submitted  en¬ 
tries  in  two  divisions  of  the  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Business  Education  World  in  March. 
The  problem  solutions  were  worked  in  junior 
business  practice  class.  Two  students  who 
were  ill  did  most  of  their  work  on  the  contest 
at  home. 

[Editor's  Note — When  Mrs.  Duren  wrote 
this  article,  she  had  not  yet  been  notified 
We  have  given  one  public  demonstration  that  one  of  her  students,  Ruth  Maxwell,  had 
of  regular  class  procedure  in  each  of  our  won  second  individual  prize  in  the  national 
commercial  classes  for  an  assembly  program,  business-letter  contest.] 

The  period  was  shortened,  of  course,  but  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  descrilx: 
actual  speed  tests  were  given,  graded,  and  our  course  in  junior  business  training,  be- 


KmroR’s  Note — Mrs.  Duren  teaches  shorthand, 
t\|>inR,  and  business  training  classes  in  Wellsvillc 
(.Missouri)  lli^jh  ScIum)!,  sponsors  the  Wellsvillc  Hi 
Oimmercial  Club,  and  sui^ervises  Tiger  Talk.s,  the 
school  paper.  Other  teachers  arc  invited  to  submit 
reports  of  their  clubs’  activities. — R.  H.  S. 


OUR  commercial 
club,  pictured 
below,  was  organized 
in  September,  1937. 
It  has  fifty  members, 
although  the  entire 
high  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  only 


The  club  has  met 
monthly  all  during 
this  school  year.  After 
the  business  session, 
members  put  on  a  short  program.  Because 
we  have  no  dramatics  in  our  school,  we  have 
stressed  that  activity  in  all  our  programs. 
.Musical  numbers  and  impromptu  readings 
are  other  features.  We  have  had  a  party  and 
a  picnic,  w'ith  an  attendance  of  between  40 


Mrs.  Duren 


Wellsvillc 


Commercial 
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cause  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  worth-while  courses  we  oiler. 

The  thirty  students  in  my  junior  business 
training  class  this  year  have  manifested  great 
interest,  and  many  questions  have  lieen  asked 
by  students  who  plan  to  take  the  course  next 
year. 

Last  spring  my  superintendent  asked 
whether  I  should  like  to  olTer  such  a  course. 
He  co-operated  with  me  by  saving  all  kinds 
ot  materials  that  he  thought  would  help  me. 
I  gathered  information  and  clippings  for  the 
bulletin  board  last  summer  while  enrolled  in 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  obtained 
other  material  from  papers  and  magazines, 
business  offices,  banks,  and  so  forth.  Stu¬ 
dents,  too,  contributed  many  interesting  and 
helpful  clippings  during  the  term. 

The  course  is  olTered  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
.\Iy  objective  is  to  acquaint  students  with 
problems  they  \sill  meet  and  prepare  them 
to  solve  their  problems  intelligently.  I  chose 
a  main  text  and  six  supplementary  texts,  all 
of  them  readable  for  the  average  high  school 
student.  Some  ot  the  main  units  we  studied 
are  as  follows: 


The  Business  Letter 

Letters  of  .Application 

rerst)nal  .Application 

Telegrams 

Telephone 

Filing 

Meaning  of  Business 
What  Every  Spender  of 
Money  Should  Know 
What  Flvery  Consumer 
Should  Know 
CJetting  Along  with 
People 
F'thics 

Money  and  Credit 
Banking  Services 
Borrowing  and  Lending 
Buying 

Postal  Services 


Frauds  and  Their 
I  )etection 
I'hecks  and  I'heir 
Inilorsement 
('.ommercial  Law 
Budgeting  and  Book¬ 
keeping 

Ch<M)sing  a  Means  of 
Earning  a  Living 
What  Every  Buyer  of 
Real  Estate  Should 
Know 
Securities 

Risk  and  Insurance 

Management  in  Business 

.Marketing 

Merchandising 

.Advertising 

Selling 


I  have  found  these  high  school  students 
eager  to  learn  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
business.  Their  interest  never  seems  to  lag. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  course,  I  asked  the 
class  to  write  briefly  on  “What  Business 
Training  Has  Meant  To  Me.”  This  is  the 
paper  one  student  wrote: 

I  selected  business  training  as  one  of  my  subjects 
this  year  because  I  felt  it  would  provide  me  with  a 


suitable  foundation  that  would  be  helpful  to  nic 
either  while  attending  business  college  or  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  holding  a  position.  This,  1  think,  the  courst 
has  done  for  me. 

Besides  learning  basic  business  principles  concern¬ 
ing  real  estate,  the  sttxk  market,  ethics,  etc.,  I  have 
acquired  some  klea  of  the  [iroblems  everyone  is  faced 
while  attempting  to  make  his  way  in  the  businesi 
world.  There  are  frauds  to  be  detected  and  avoided, 
ilishonest  competitors  to  cope  with,  dilTicult  problemt 
with  individuals  to  be  handled  tactfully,  and  a  recogJ 
nition  of  the  various  cycles  of  business. 

1  have  become  better  acquainted  with  my  own 
surroundings.  For  instance,  the  telephone  system, 
including  the  different  tvqies  of  telephones  and  calls, 
the  city  elirectorv,  and  the  seinling  of  telegrams. 

1  have  learned  some  of  the  im|iortant  things  to 
C(»nsider  when  clunising  a  vocation  so  that  1  may 
have  as  much  happiness  as  jKissible.  I  know  that 
success  and  happiness  deiHnd  ujvon  income  and 
proper  management  of  that  income. 

The  units  on  bookkeeping,  sjK'lling,  and  filing  will 
be  esyxcially  useful  to  me  in  office  work.  .Although 
only  a  short  time  was  sjKnt  on  bookkeeping,  enough 
material  was  covered  to  enable  me  to  keep  a  set  of 
Ixioks  of  my  own  or  a  single  set  for  anyone. 

Business  training  includes  a  study  of  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  1  would  advise  every  high  school  stu- 
ilent  to  take  the  course  some  time.  Simply  because 
you  do  not  intend  to  become  a  doctor  or  a  merchant 
is  no  reason  why  the  course  would  not  be  of  help  to 
you.  One  comes  in  contact  every  day  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  taught  in  business  training. — Alice  Kay. 


B.  E.  W.  Five-Seal  Honor  Club 

{Continued  from  page  830) 

Daphne  Beaman.  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School, 
.Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sam  Boyar,  Battin  Senior  High  School,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 

Helen  D.  Boyd,  High  School,  Camdenton,  Missouri. 

Julia  C.  Brown,  Horace  Mann  School,  (iary,  Indi.ma. 

Beulah  C.  Church,  High  School,  Marblehead,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Margaret  Edmonds,  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Han¬ 
over,  New  Hampshire. 

Reginald  C.  Estep,  Union  High  School,  A'uba  City, 
California. 

Ethel  Haines,  High  School,  Hope  Farm,  New  York. 

Dorothy  W.  Johnson,  High  School,  Pesotum,  Illinois. 

Lillian  M.  Kieke,  High  School,  .Alhmiuerque,  New 
.Mexico. 

Donald  Lee,  High  School,  Jefferson,  Wisconsin. 

Rose  V.  McGonigle,  High  School,  Canoga  Park, 
California. 

Mrs.  Elsbeth  H.  Schneider,  Sweetwater  I’nion  High 
School,  National  City,  California. 

Sister  Helen  Paul,  Holy  Angels  School,  Sidney, 
Ohio. 

Sister  M.  Agnesene,  Aquin  High  School,  Freeport, 
Illinois. 

Sister  M.  Aloysia,  Catholic  High  School,  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Rose  Industrial  School, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Sister  Mary  .Alexina,  St.  Margaret’s  High  School 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Mary  Caspar,  Mount  Mercy  Academy,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 
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n  the 

Lookout 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 

Let  Mr.  Hotel f  help  solve 

your  equipment  and  sup- 

plies  problems,  lie’ll  be 

i^lad  to  hear  from  you. 

llr#L 

5  A  file  eafiinct  for  drawings,  which 
J-  would  lx?  useful  in  the  principal’s 
office  to  keep  hlueprints,  is  the  new  item  of 
('orry-Jamestown  (airporation.  It  is  avail 
•ihle  in  five-,  three-,  ami  one-drawer  styles. 
The  drawers  are  made  of  three  different 
widths  ami  depths  for  small  ami  large  draw¬ 
ings.  'I’he  drawers  operate  on  hall-hearing 
roller  channel  suspensions  with  gravity  stops. 


5 


_  .\  handy  safety  envelojx*  designed  to 

give  protection  against  pilfering  and 
to  secure  complete  privacy  of  mail  has  re¬ 
cently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Quality  Park  Envelope  Company,  A  metal 
locking  device,  flat,  light  in  weight,  and  posi¬ 
tive  in  action,  cannot  be  o{xned  again  and 
therefore  necessitates  slitting  the  envelope. 

With  the  contents  in  place,  the  envelope  is 
closed  by  the  usual  gummed  section  and  then 
(.lefinitely  sealed  by  action  of  the  lock,  which 
is  completely  out  of  sight.  This  Inner  Sea- 
Lmk  safety  envelope  is  made  in  various  fiat 
and  expanding  sizes. 

C  ”2  A  new  hand-sheet-collating  cabinet 
^  designed  to  save  time  for  the  busy 
stenographer  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
Fred  W.  Neely  Company.  The  device  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Neely.  It  is  composed  of 
three  {xrmanent  inclined  shelves  with  lips  to 
keep  the  material  in  the  shelf  from  sliding 


out;  also  one  extended  sliding  shelf  at  the 
bottom.  This  lower  shelf  serves  as  a  tray  or 
rest  for  the  made-up  “books”  or  combinations 
of  letterhead,  carbons,  and  plain  papers.  The 
“hooks”  are  made  merely  by  taking  by  hand 
in  the  proper  order  the  various  types  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  their  respective  shelves. 

The  Neely  Hand  Sheet  Collating  Cabinet, 
as  it  is  called,  is  made  up  in  several  attractive 
finishes  and  rests  on  four  small  legs.  It  may 
he  used  with  equal  ease  on  a  desk,  table,  or 
other  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  said  to  keep 
letterheads,  carbons,  and  other  papers  un- 
wrinkled  and  clean. 

C  ^  Feet  for  your  desk  or  chair  or  table? 

’  The  Faultless  Caster  Corporation  has 
a  fine  line  of  double  ball-bearing  casters  as 
well  as  Rubberex  Cups  and  Cushion  Chair 
(dides  mounted  in  live  rubber. 

C  C  Just  saw  the  Sher-Man  Tubular  Steel 
Stand  for  a  typewriter.  It  has  two 
shelves — one  on  each  side — and  Ixlow  the  left 
sitle  are  compartments  for  placing  typewrit¬ 
ing  paper  and  envelopes.  Ix>oks  like  a  good 
combination  to  us. 

C  ^  The  uniejue  vacuum  suction  feed 
moistener  of  the  Standard  Mailing 
Machines  Company  is  now  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  Model  G  and  R  sealers.  It  is  worketl 
on  the  stack  principle  and  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  pressure  to  be  exerted  on  the  envelopes 
for  proper  sealing.  They  automatically  seal 
themselves.  There  are  no  wicks,  sprays,  or 
rollers. 

The  contact  plate  brings  gummed  fiap  of 
envelope  in  contact  with  the  slot,  causing 
suction  which  draws  sufficient  water  from  the 
reservoir  to  moisten  the  fiap — thus  assuring 
perfect  sealing  of  every  envelope. 


A,  A.  Bowie  June,  1938 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 
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Your 

Professional 

Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 


Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
IS  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  new  booths,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


The  Student  and  His  Knowledge 
Bulletin  No.  29 

By  William  S.  learned  and  Hen  I).  Wood, 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  New  York,  19,58,  406  pp. 
(paper  hound)  (Reprints  of  “Summary  ot 
Results  and  ('onclusions”  may  be  obtained 
u{X)n  application  to  the  Foundation). 

For  ten  years,  educators  have  watched  the  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  Study,”  read  the  progress  reports,  and  eager¬ 
ly  looked  forward  to  a  rejmrt  of  the  results. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  We  realize  its 
importance  when  we  recall  that  this  Foundation  has 
invested  over  $3,000,000  in  studies  that  have  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  tests  and  measurements. 

As  part  of  this  study  of  the  relations  of  higher 
and  secondary  education  in  Pennsylvania,  50,000 
individuals  were  tested  thoroughly. 

I  his  study  is  a  “landmark  in  the  passing  of  the 
system  of  units  and  credits  which  ...  is  not  good 
enough  for  .\mcrican  education  t(Klay."  The  results 
of  the  tests  show  that  students  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  graduated  because  of  “the  attainments  of  minds 
thoroughly  stored  and  competent.”  The  unit-credit 
tyite  of  education  stands  condemned  when  10  per 
cent  of  high  school  seniors  exceed  the  college-senior 
average  on  a  general  culture  test. 

The  assumption  regarding  knowledge  is  significant: 
.  .  to  deserve  recognition,  knowledge  must  be 
a  relatively  permanent  and  available  equipment  of 
the  student;  ...  it  must  be  so  familiar  and  so 
sharply  defined  that  it  comes  freely  to  mind  when 
needed  and  can  be  depended  on  as  an  effective  cross- 
fertilizing  element  for  producing  fresh  ideas.” 


One  discouraging  fact  brought  to  light  is  that  12 
per  cent  of  high  school  seniors  scored  on  these  tests 
above  the  meilian  of  college  seniors  planning  to  teach. 
I  lere  are  high  school  pupils  scoring  higher  than  onc- 
half  of  their  prosfx-ctive  teachers  in  such  matters  as 
grammar,  punctuation,  and  vocabulary. 

(irowth  was  measured  through  tests  given  in  192S, 
1930,  and  1932.  There  are  105  charts  showing 
results. 

This  study  has  so  many  implications  for  education 
that  an  adequate  review  would  include  comments 
on  every  section  and  would  run  into  more  than  the 
•100  pages  of  the  report. 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  reivirt  is  that  the 
student  is  of  more  importance  than  the  curriculum. 

The  Business  Man  in  History 

By  Miriam  Beard,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  19.58,  779  pp.,  $5. 

The  businessman  has  been  practically  ignored  in 
written  history.  We  accept  history  as  the  tale  of 
heroes,  of  institutions,  and  of  ideas.  We  have  had 
biographies  of  businessmen  and  mention  of  them  in 
historical  works,  but  not  until  now  have  we  had  a 
systematic  study  of  the  businessman  and  his  part  in 
the  shaping  of  events  from  the  very  earliest  times  to 
tiulay. 

Miriam  Beard  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  .\lfred  Vagts. 
(Jerman  historian  of  diplomacy,  and  daughter  of 
.•\merica's  leailing  historians,  Charles  and  Mary  Beard. 

The  businessman  is  pictured  as  fluctuating  through 
the  ages  between  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the 
(Kilitical  and  social  scale.  In  certain  countries  and 
ages  he  has  been  despised;  in  others,  he  has  wielded 
invisible  power  “while  the  aristocrats  and  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  diplomats  strutted  in  front  before  the  dazzled 
folk.” 

Miss  Beard  has  the  ability  to  present  clearly  a 
great  deal  of  material  fillet!  with  ideas  within  the 
compass  of  few  words.  For  example: 

“Though  he  (the  businessman)  was  a  builder  of 
cities  and  nations  and  a  welder  of  international  con¬ 
nections;  though  he  was  the  provider  of  luxuries,  the 
chief  patron  of  Dutch,  German-Gothic,  Italian-Renais- 
sance,  and  late-Japanese  folk  art,  and  raised  multi¬ 
tudes  to  a  new  standard  of  life;  though  he  w'as  the 
tlriving  force  behind  so  many  wars  and  crusades,  such 
as  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  Japanese,  and  .Ameri¬ 
can  rebellions  and  revolutions — yet  as  mere  business 
man  he  remained  ignored  bv  reputable  writers.”  (F. 

7.) 

Through  765  large  pages  runs  this  scholarly  .ic- 
count  of  the  history  of  the  businessman.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  open  the  book  at  random  and  find  a  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  certain  incidents  and  times.  The 
amount  of  material  presented  is  almost  overwhelming. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  light,  hasty  reading.  It 
should  be  read  systematically  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Miriam  Beard’s  style. 
In  an  account  of  the  businessman’s  search  for  leader¬ 
ship,  she  says: 
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“  "I  he  Anitricaii  Way’  was  ot  course  ditTereiU;  it 
consisted  always  in  a  distribution  of  blanks  to  blank 
minds,  for  a  start.  A  symposium  was  therefore  taken 
in  1^19  among  leading  industrialists  who  were  asked 
to  tell  how  ‘creative  statesmanship  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations’  could  be  secured.  The  colossi  declined  to 
suggest  any  method  by  which  they  might  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  leaders;  no  Caesars  were  made  by  the 
committee.”  (P.  731.) 

This  comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  question¬ 
naire  method  in  obtaining  ideas  and  workable 
schemes  is  not  elaborated — merely  mentioned  in  pass¬ 
ing.  All  through  the  book  there  are  similar  instances 
of  food  for  thought  in  condensed  form. 

There  are  twenty-eight  chapters,  grouped  under 
live  headings:  (1)  The  Heritage  of  Antiquity;  (2) 
The  Patrician  City-Ruler;  (3)  The  Monopolist;  (3) 
The  Individualist;  and  (5)  The  Big  Business  Man. 

I'his  vast  historical  panorama  is  unfolded  by  the 
telling  of  anecdotes  and  the  pointing  out  of  relation¬ 
ships.  We  read  about  the  priestess  of  Shamash  who 
ojiened  a  real  estate  office  near  the  temple;  Odysseus 
looking  fiercely  upon  Euryalus  when  accused  of  being 
a  merchant;  Carthaginians  electing  only  wealthy 
officials  “for  the  ixior  man  could  not  possibly  have 
leisure  to  administer  an  office  properly”;  and  so  on, 
through  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  influence  of  the  businessman  of  every  age 
and  country  is  traced.  The  account  is  carried  to 
1937. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  closing  paragraph: 

“.  .  .  if  business  history  shows  anything,  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  uniqueness  of  each  iieople  in  its  economic- 
MKial  development,  despite  general  trends  anti 
universal  communication.  It  is  true  that  history  sets 
no  pattern  for  the  future;  it  will  be  impossible,  in  a 
world  crowded  with  millions  ujxin  millions  of  human 
Ixings  and  with  machines,  to  dream  of  duplicating 
the  little,  and  simpler,  worlds  of  the  past,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  communities  were  numbered  by  hun¬ 
dreds  or  by  dozens.  .  .  . 

“We  never  imitate  the  past — yet  we  are  never 
emancipated  from  it.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  teachers  of  business 
subjects  the  value  to  them  of  this  history  of  their 
own  field. 

Consumer  Education  Service 

American  Home  Economics  Association, 
620  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D,  C.  Pre¬ 
pared  under  the  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron  grant 
tor  consumer  education,  Harriet  R.  Howe 
in  charge  (Consumer  Education  Newsletter, 
Series  2,  No.  2,  February,  1938,  29  pp., 
mimeographed;  and  Consumer  Education 
Miscellany,  Series  2,  No.  7,  March,  1938,  6 
pp.,  mimeographed).  Entire  service,  $1  a 
year. 

The  Consumer  Education  Newsletter  includes  re¬ 
views  of  books,  bulletins,  and  articles  in  periodicals; 
news  of  government  agencies;  legislation,  standardi¬ 


zation;  grading  and  labeling;  co-operatives;  advertis¬ 
ing;  merchandising  and  trade  promotion;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  From  the  reviews  the  reailer  may  get  a 
good  idea  of  what  is  incluilcd  in  each  book  and 
article,  the  point  of  view  held,  and  the  conclusions 
reached. 

The  March,  193H,  Consumer  Education  Miscellany 
IS  concerned  with  recent  develojiments  in  the  “con¬ 
sumer  movement.” 

This  service  is  a  good  source  of  selected  and  timely 
items  about  consumer  education. 

Visualizing  the  Curriculum 
By  Charles  F.  Hoban,  jr.,  Charles  F.  Ho- 
han,  and  Samuel  B.  Zisman,  The  Cordon 
Company,  New'  York,  1937,  300-)-  pp.,  $3.50. 

'I'he  use  of  concrete  materials  and  “activities”  to 
develop  abstract  ideas  is  not  new.  John  Amos  Co- 
menius  prepared  his  “Orbis  Pictus”  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Since  then,  many  visual  aids  and  activities 
have  been  used — blackboard  drawings,  maps,  school 
excursions,  motion  pictures,  school  museums,  and 
others.  In  recent  years,  many  guides  for  their  in¬ 
telligent  use  have  been  published.  These  have  been 
necessary,  as  visual  aids  arc  of  little  lasting  value 
unless  presented  properly. 

Here  we  have  a  most  attractive  book  covering  the 
entire  field  of  visual  aids  in  education.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated. 

'The  foundation  for  effectual  use  of  visual  aids  is 
laid  in  an  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  verbal¬ 
ism  in  education,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  in 
education,  visual  aids  and  the  psychology  of  learning, 
and  general  principles  involved  in  using  visual  aids. 
The  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  school  jour¬ 
neys,  museums,  motion  pictures,  graphic  materials, 
integrating  materials  of  instruction,  and  general  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  authors  are  “practicing  preachers.”  They  sup¬ 
ply  many  illustrations  and  include  descriptions  of  the 
use  of  these  materials  in  actual  classroom  situations. 

The  section  on  graphs  is  especially  valuable  for 
classes  in  business  education. 

Take  a  Letter,  Please! 

By  John  B.  Optlycke,  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York,  1938,  479  pp.,  $2.75. 

This  “cyclopedia  of  business  and  social  correspon¬ 
dence”  is  a  companion  to  “Get  it  Right!” 

During  the  first  reading,  we  are  so  much  intrigued 
with  the  delightful  letters  written  by  our  favorite 
authors — Mark  'Twain,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Charles  Dickens,  and  others — that  we  read  for  pleas¬ 
ure  only.  Later,  we  find  that  much  practical  help 
in  letter  writing  is  intrrxluced  in  new  settings. 

Chapter  headings  are  original.  'The  “Yea  and 
Nay”  includes  hundreds  of  samples  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong  in  letter  writing.  “The  Frame  and  Pic¬ 
ture”  is  concerned  with  letter  form.  The  “Letter  and 
the  Salesman”  is,  of  course,  a  chapter  on  sales  letters. 
.\ll  tyiies  of  business  and  social  letters  are  included. 
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I  ilc  jppciuilx  ciintJiiu,  jiiiung  utlicr  itcins,  an 
aiticlc  on  the  ileail-lctter  oihcc,  which  includes  in- 
tonnation  that  will  be  found  useful  in  courses  covei- 
inj^  mailing;  actixities. 

I'his  b<K)k,  by  an  authority  on  bnytlish  usayie,  is 
recommended  tor  the  personal  libraries  of  the  busi¬ 
nessman  and  teacher  of  business  subjects,  and  school 
and  public  libraries. 

Smooth  Sailing  Letters 

Hy  L.  E.  Frailey,  Prcnticc-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1938,  171  pp.,  S1.5U.  Revised,  enlarged 
edition. 

"What  IS  a  jj<»od  business  letter’  Can  _\ou  tell  me: 
Well,  1  think  a  >>ood  letter  iloes  by  mail  what  you 
woulil  do  verbally  if  time  and  space  permitted.  It 
should  be  as  human  as  you  are  human,  as  natural 
as  vou  are  natural.  Its  personality  should  be  yutir 
liersonality.” 

I'hus,  in  the  first  paraj^raph  of  the  rcviseil,  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  a  deservedly  popular  book,  this 
teacher,  author,  and  student  of  jKople  states  his 
credo.  'I'he  thought  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  wdio 
knew  Mr.  Frailey  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  vc.''y 
ixipular  monthly  letter  problems  published  by  the 
HKW  for  two  years. 

This  is  a  ‘  reading”  book,  not  a  "study”  book.  It  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  leaiiing  for  letter  writers,  both 
beginning  and  exjKrt.  It  is  packed  with  g(H>d  letters 
and  thoughtful  comments. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  the  author  is  reflected  in 
hi'  closing  sentence: 

“.\nd  in  all  that  you  write — or  all  that  you  do 
in  this  world — I  wish  you  the  joy  that  comes  from 
a  job  well  done.” 

.Mr.  Frailey  knows  what  that  is. 

Some  Convention  Suggestions 

AS  our  readers  know,  the  BEW  coniines 
-  its  convention  reports  to  national  and 
regional  association  meetings  because  it  feels 
that  it  can  give  greater  service  through  the 
publication  of  helpful  articles  than  through 
the  publication  of  convention  programs  and 
the  names  of  convention  officers.  This  policy 
has  enabled  us  to  present  some  outstanding 
series  that  could  not  otherwise  have  appeared. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  constantly  aware  ol 
the  valuable  contribution  to  business  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  being  made  each  year  by  city 
and  state  commercial-education  associations, 
and  we  wish  to  chronicle  in  these  columns 
from  time  to  time  any  convention  activity  or 
procedure  that  is  worth  passing  on  to  others 
because  of  its  originality. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to 
the  first  annual  meeting  that  the  Michigan 


txmimercial  IMucation  .\ssociation  held 
under  its  own  auspices  this  spring  at  Flint. 

Professor  ).  M.  dVytten,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  president  of  the  Association, 
inaugurated  certain  procedures  that  had  i 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  entire  convention 
program.  Among  his  innovations  was  the 
use  of  a  voting  machine  to  record  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  .new  officers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  modern  appliance  evidently 
favors  woman  suffrage,  because  the  associa¬ 
tion  unanimously  elected  a  w’oman  as  its 
president  for  the  ensuing  year — Miss  Berenice 
Dowdle,  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  lunior  High 
.School,  Battle  Creek. 

.\nother  device  used  by  Professor  Trytten 
that  will  appeal  particularly  to  all  program 
chairmen  was  the  interval  timer.  The  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  this  handy  timepiece  known 
to  thousands  of  typing  teachers  was  used 
consisted  of  several  two-minute  speeches; 
that  is,  they  were  supposed  to  be  tw'o  min¬ 
utes  long.  The  chairman  announced  in  ad¬ 
vance  that,  instead  of  using  his  gavel,  this 
clock  would  lx*  set  to  ring  an  alarm  auto¬ 
matically  at  the  end  of  two  minutes.  Needless 
to  say,  each  speaker  confined  his  remarks  to 
two  minutes.  .\s  an  eye-witness,  we  can  guar¬ 
antee  lOU  per  cent  results  from  this  device. 

At  the  convention,  the  first  service  bulletin 
of  the  Association  was  distributed.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  sixty-page  mimeographed  booklet 
providing  helpful  suggestions  and  source  ma¬ 
terials  for  visual  education. 

I'his  list  was  compiled  by  Miss  Kate  Sibley, 
of  the  Hamtramck  High  School,  chairman 
of  the  committee;  Mrs.  Elsie  Morgan,  High¬ 
land  Park  High  School;  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sima  Majneri,  Cirosse  Pointe  High  School. 

Copies  of  this  service  bulletin  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Professor  ].  M.  Trytten,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  .\nn  .\rbor,  at  50  cents 
each. — C.  B. 

Examination  Questions  Available 

UKSTIONS  that  were  asked  in  the  19.?b- 
19.fS  license  examinations  for  teachers  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  in  New  York  City 
have  been  published  in  mimeographed  form 
and  are  obtainable  from  the  Bryant  Typing  and 
Mimeograph  Bureau,  55  West  42d  Street,  Room 
443,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  book,  which  is  sta¬ 
pled  hut  not  Ixiund,  is  $1  a  copy,  $1.10  by  mail. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


To  THh  I'ditor: 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  \vt)rkin>j  on 
a  problem  in  my  commercial  classes  that  has  been 
very  interesting;  to  me.  1  have  felt  tor  some  time 
that  perhaps  commercial  teachers  have  held  too 
strictly  to  specific  business  routine  in  class  and  have 
not  jiiven  their  pupils  enough  cultural  training.  As 
a  result  of  this  theory,  1  invested  in  a  moving-picture 
outfit  and  have  sjK-nt  the  past  three  summers  travel¬ 
ing  and  filming  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

I  feel  that  the  exi»eriment  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful.  The  students  to  whom  I  have  shown  my  pic¬ 
tures  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  them,  and  1 
have  undoubtedly  created  in  them  a  desire  to  tio 
more  reading,  to  learn  more  about  the  country,  ami 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  being  able  to  converse  in¬ 
telligently  with  others  about  the  interesting  things 
that  we  have  in  our  country. — May  me  F.  Johnston, 
Supervising  Critic,  Commercial  Subjects,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Athens  High  School,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Miss  Johnston’s  summer  avocation  apjKals 
to  us  as  commendable.  We  pass  it  on  to  our 
readers,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to 
do  something  useful  hut  not  confining  during 
the  coming  vacation  months. 

To  THK  Kditok: 

My  son  Charles  brought  home  a  copy  of  your 
magazine  because  his  bookkeeping  teacher  wrote  an 
article  that  was  in  it  and  he  wanted  to  show  me 
how  smart  she  was.  I  got  to  reading  it,  the  way  you 
will  read  any  old  thing  you  pick  up  when  \ou  have- 
nothing  better  to  do.  I  decided  to  write  you  about 
this  George  Deen  .\ct,  which  is  a  crime  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  and  I  don’t  care  who  knows  1  said  so. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  George  Deen,  whoever  he 
is,  has  fixed  it  up  so  as  to  six-nd  the  taxpayers’  money 
to  educate  people  in  the  “distributive  occupations.” 
I  take  it  that  “distributive  cKCupations”  dws  not 
mean  dealing  faro  but  has  something  to  do  with 
selling. 

Now  if  we  pay  taxes  to  teach  people  to  make  us 
sj>end  more  money,  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
run  out  of  money  for  one  or  the  other.  If  all  the 
income-tax  nun  are  like  the  one  that  has  been 


hanging  over  my  shoulder  at  my  office  lately,  the 
government  will  get  its  tax  money  or  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  are  very  many  women  like  my 
wife,  the  stores  will  get  it  first.  After  all,  you  can 
only  sjiend  money  once.  Business  is  pretty  good 
with  me,  but  it  never  could  be  as  good  as  my  wife 
thinks  it  is.  All  I  can  see  is  that  sooner  or  later  1 
will  have  to  go  to  jail,  where  1  will  not  be  able  to 
su{)[)ort  either  the  government  or  my  wife. 

In  your  magazine  you  had  something  about  “con¬ 
sumer  education.”  Now  there  is  an  idea!  If  you 
would  educate  my  wife  how  to  get  out  of  a  hat  store 
without  buying  a  $10  hat,  that  would  be  something 
I  would  just  as  soon  have  tax  money  spent  on, 
even  mine.  Of  course,  she  does  not  really  consume 
hats,  but  the  result  is  just  the  same. 

Why  educate  sales  people?  The  trouble  is  they  are 
tix)  good  already.  My  wife  goes  into  a  hat  store 
and  out  leaps  three  big  girls  with  blondined  hair 
and  red  fingernails.  They  jam  her  into  four  dozen 
hats,  with  them  hovering  around  and  telling  her 
she  looks  marvelous.  (If  1  tell  her  that,  she  asks 
what  have  I  been  up  to  now.)  She  picks  out  a  hat 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  $10.  She  talks  them  down  to 
$8  and  buys  the  hat.  She  had  started  out  to  get  one 
for  $4,  but  spending  $8  for  one  marked  $10  makes 
her  think  she  has  saved  $2. 

Then  she  gets  to  worrying  for  fear  she  should 
have  bought  a  $20  hat  so  she  could  have  got  it  for 
$16  and  saved  twice  as  much. 

There  is  nothing  that  sales  people  need  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  as  long  as  they  get  customers  like  my  wife, 
and  excejit  when  she  goes  completely  haywire  I 
think  my  wife  is  even  a  little  smarter  than  the 
average.  Even  when  she  isn’t  so  smart,  she  is  still 
darn  good  looking,  which  is  why  1  put  up  with 
all  this. 

But  why  should  I  spend  tax  money  to  educate  sales 
jxople  to  be  any  better  than  they  arc  now,  when 
they  keep  me  flat  broke  as  it  is? 

I  recommend  that  you  use  your  influence  to  teach 
jxoplc  like  my  wife  this  “consumer  education”  you 
mentioned.  She  could  use  some  education  like  that. 
When  1  talk  economy  to  her,  the  first  thing  she  cuts 
out  is  my  cigars. — WII.I.I.\M  WIFFLE,  Pres.,  Wiflfe's 
Widgets,  Inc. 

P.S.  Of  course,  if  this  George  Deen  Act  includes 
the  training  of  sales  {xople  to  sell  widgets,  I  am  all 
for  it  and  you  can  cancel  what  I  have  said  about  it. 
The  widget  industry  really  needs  some  intelligent 
consideration  from  the  government,  as  I  tohl  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  a  while  ago. 

To  iHE  Editor: 

My  pupils  have  worked  diligently  ami  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  on  the  contest.  Perhaps  some  of  the  papers  do 
not  warrant  submission,  but  I  wanted  my  class  to  be 
lUO  per  cent.  I  do  think  the  entire  class,  including 
my  weakest  pupils,  enjoyed  working  the  project. 

Of  course  we  would  be  mighty  happy  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  winners.  Anyway  we  arc  proud  to 
be  participants  in  this  nation-wide  contest. — Mrs. 
Hssic  Hills,  High  School,  F.lvins,  Missouri. 
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In  Other  Magazines 

alic:e  black 


'  I  *l  n-.  HOL'Sl’.  “A  iK  W  plan  a 

weekly  schedulele>s  day,  a  day  in  which  eacli 
student  jjoes  to  whatever  dejiartmcnt  he  desires  and 
tloes  whatever  work  he  pleases — has  now  been 
tried  each  Wednesday  for  a  complete  year  at  Florida 
High  School,  and  is  to  be  continued,”  according  to 
Hope  Harrin  in  the  April  1938  issue  (page  dS-l). 

The  student  may  use  the  day  entirely  for  creative 
work,  research,  conteiiiiKirary  reading  in  the  library, 
to  catch  up  on  back  work,  or  he  may  vary  it  by 
getting  just  as  many  different  things  done  as  can 
be  crowiled  into  one  day. 

It  was  found  that  the  largest  number  of  the 
Students  siH-nt  their  time  in  the  Latin  department, 
the  art  department,  the  home  economics  and  manual 
training  ilepartmenis,  and  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Latin  department’s  jKipularity  is  explained 
because  the  teacher  sjiends  the  day  iliscussing  work 
that  has  been  covered  and  thus  gives  students  a 
chance  to  review  the  material.  The  art  department 
offers  a  varied  course  in  creative  drawings  and 
illustrations. 

Boys  arc  being  encouraged  to  spend  their  time 
in  the  ffomc  FTonomics  department  so  they  can  be 
introduced  to  camp  cooking  and  learn  how  to  sew 
on  buttons. 

Shop  work  draws  a  few  girls,  who  go  to  learn 
how  to  use  a  hammer  and  saw,  and  for  mechanical 
drawing.  A  few  students  have  learned  to  type  by 
sjiending  several  jxriods  each  week  in  the  typing 
ilcpartment. 

In  a  poll  taken  of  the  faculty  and  students,  it  was 
learned  that,  as  a  whole,  they  were  highly  in  favor 
of  it.  I'hc  main  objection  was  that  there  was  not 
enough  guidance  given  to  the  students  as  to  how 
to  use  their  extra  time. 

f  T  Kill  POINTS.  ‘‘Why  isn’t  economic  geog- 
^  rajiliy  made  a  rcquirctl  or  even  an  elective 
subject  in  the  academic  curriculum  of  the  high 
schools?”  asks  Lillian  Dreiling  in  the  March  issue 
(page  69). 

Miss  Dreiling’s  arguments  are  that  economic 
geography  is  a  subject  that  is  of  great  general  in¬ 
terest,  extremely  important,  vital,  and  current,  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  briefly  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes 
we  wear,  where  the  materials  come  from,  where 
the  ingredients  are  grown,  and  what  problems  arise 
in  their  growth,  manufacture,  and  sale. 

“Because  economic  geography  is  an  interesting, 
inspiring,  and  stimulating  subject  of  great  current 
interest  to  both  students  and  teachers,  because  it  is 
so  easily  co-ordinated  with  the  other  courses  given 
by  the  various  departments,  I  believe  that  economic- 
geography  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
for  the  academic  students,”  concludes  Miss  Dreiling. 


'^HF.  .VIA  M.\(;.\Z1N'L  (ollicial  organ  of  the 
.Mbcrta  [t'anadal  Teachers’  .\ssociation,  March, 
l‘<38).  "lluTe  is  one  warning  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  guidance  which  must  lx  heeded  by 
all  concerned,  as  it  sums  up  the  whole  philosojiliy 
of  the  subject.  Briefly  it  is  this:  '!  he  task  of  the 
scIkkiI  is  the  education  of  the  whole  man.  It  is  a 
unitary  jirocess  aiming  at  a  unitary  result.  It  cannot 
be  ilivided  into  parts,  for  each  of  which  a  jiarticular 
division  of  the  school  svsleiii  is  solely  resjxmsible. 
I'or  that  matter,  it  cannot  be  ixirtioiied  out  among 
the  various  agencies  of  education. 

“  llie  Home  cannot  say  to  the  ScIumiI,  ‘You  take 
(.are  of  the  chilli’s  intellectual  ilevelojiiiient  and  1 
will  provide  for  his  jiliysical  welfare.’  'I'he  State 
laiinot  say  to  the  t’hurch,  ‘I  have  no  resixmsibilitv 
for  the  moral  training  of  citizens;  that  is  your  job.’ 
The  ScliiHil  cannot  say  to  Business  and  Industry,  ‘1 
am  sending  you  a  youth  vocationally  trained,  but  1 
can  tell  you  nothing  of  his  moral  character,  his  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  or  his  social  philosophy.’  ” 

CcncX)L  M.\N.\CiE.MLNT.  “.\11  too  often  in  public 
schools,  neither  children  nor  teachers  particijiate 
in  tletermining  their  ways  of  living  in  school.  They 
are  therefore  deprived  of  the  fullness  of  their  own 
individual  growth,  and  this  deprivation  is  a  reflection 
ot  a  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
in  the  ability  of  either  children  or  teachers  to  work 
out  wholesome  and  satisfying  solutions  to  their  social 
problems,”  says  Carleton  Washburne  in  the  March, 
1*'38,  issue  (page  205). 

rhe  author  jxiints  out  the  following  fallacies  in 
the  demcKracy  in  schixil  administration: 

The  first  fallacy  is  in  supjiosing  that  democracy  is 
adequately  served  by  democratically  electing  a  schiKil 
board  and  allowing  all  the  children  to  come  to 
school.  A  second  lies  in  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  that  he  can  live  up  to  his 
trust  more  faithfully  by  auUxratic  management  than 
by  democratic  procedures — the  assumption  that,  in  the 
long  run,  autiKracy  is  more  efficient  than  democracy. 

third  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  an  cxjxrtness  which 
does  not  and  cannot  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
administrator. 

The  author  believes  that  the  superintendent  should 
lx  freed  from  domination  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  must  have  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  schools  and  how  effective  it  is,  in  order  that  he 
may  in  turn  interpret  the  schools  back  to  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  public. 

He  also  thinks  that  the  superintendent  must  be¬ 
an  expert  in  matters  of  employment,  promotion,  and 
dismissal  of  teachers,  and  that  he  should  have  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  with  his  teachers  in  regard  to  mat¬ 
ters  having  to  do  with  curriculum,  method,  and 
textbooks. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 


li.ich  tnonth  the  B.  E.  W'.  g/res  hi  this  department  some 
words  oj  selected  material  counted  in  units  oj  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


June  Transcription  Project 

( .May  papers,  together  with  record  charts  reporting  on  all  tests  given  your  classes,  should  be  submitted  immedi- 
ately  if  not  cdready  sent  in.  This  June  project  is  not  a  part  of  the  Contest,  but  is  given  merely  for  practice 

during  the  summer.) 


you  may  read  it  in  moments  which  otherwise 

would  be  wasted. 

The  Professional  Reailer’s  Difjest  accepts  no  adver¬ 
tising  and  is“^"  under  obligation  to  no  one  but  its 
readers.  Its  subscription  roll  has  grown  into  the 
hundretls  of  thousands^”"  entirely  through  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  gotnl  will  of  these  reatlcrs. 

While  the  famous  authors  of  the  essays  herewith^*® 
tell  of  the  inspiration  and  delight  they  receive  from 
the  Professional  Reader’s  Digest,  what  you  should 
know,  rtrst^‘"-hand,  is  how  indisjx'nsably  valuable  it 
can  be  to  you. 

Therefore  the  Assixiation  offers  you'"®  a  special 
intriKluctory  subscription  of  six  months  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  that  you  may  convince  yourself  of  its  helpful¬ 
ness'"®  to  you. 

Does  this  offer  look  gocxl?  If  so,  mail  the  enclosed 
card  right  away.  You  may  jray  later  ujKin  receipt*®® 
of  bill. 

VTry  cordially  yours,  ('’07) 


Dear  Reader: 

If  you  were  in  Paris  and  had  time  only  to  visit 
a  few  places  of  interest,  you  would  pick“®  out  the 
most  important  ones,  of  course. 

Why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  a  far  more 
imix)rtant  problem — your'®  current  reading,  which 
has  such  a  definite  influence  on  your  business,  social 
and  cultural  lifer  Each  month,  hidden*®  in  hundreds 
of  worthwhile  pcricMlicals,  are  certain  articles  that 
would  be  of  more  than  usual"®  interest,  enjoyment 
and  benefit  to  you — the  reading  of  which  would 
widen  your  mental  horizon,  enrich  your'“®  thought 
and  conversation — articles  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Would  you  not  welcome  a  monthly  editorial'"® 
service  that  selects  to  your  satisfaction  from  all  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  other  sources,  the  most"® 
imjxtrtant  and  most  interesting  articles,  and  then  con¬ 
denses  them  so  skillfully  as  to  preserve  intact  the’"® 
author’s  thought  and  style — thus  saving  your  time? 

That  is  exactly  the  service  the  Professional  Reader’s 
Digest  offers'"®  you — a  service  so  effective  that  halt 
a  million  busy  jx-ople  have  found  that  it  meets  their 
needs  perfectly."®®  It  means  so  little  effort,  so  little 
cost — but  such  big  results. 

Each  month  the  editors  read  with  greatest  care""" 
over  500  leading  magazines,  selecting  for  condensa¬ 
tion  about  thirty-five  articles  that  will"'®  be  talked 
alxiut — live,  stimulating,  suggestive  articles — vivid, 
vital  suggestions. 

Each  of  these  articles""®  is  then  condensed  so  bril¬ 
liantly  that  not  an  essential  idea  is  lost.  Eiven  the 
characteristic  flavor*"®  of  the  original  is  retained.  It 
is  the  original,  in  concentrated  timesaving  form.  Hav¬ 
ing*®®  eliminated  the  superfluous,  the  article  is  so 
clear  and  sparkling  that  it  is  sheer  enjoyment  to®*® 
read  it. 

These  thirty-five  articles  are  presented  to  you  in 
the  handiest  form  imaginable — a®'®  136-page  pocket- 
size  book,  without  advertising.  Convenient  to  carry, 


The  Lost  Cord 

.'1  Slimmer  Evening's  Adventure  Recounted 

By  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

One  summer  1  was  lucky  enough  to  experience 
one  of  those  incidents  that  you  read  about  in  travel*" 
b(X)ks  but  that  usually  never  seem  to  happen  to  any- 
binly  but  professional  travelers,  avid'®  for  “copy”  to 
feed  into  their  hungry  typewriters. 

My  favorite  program  for  the  first  evening  in  Lon¬ 
don  is*®  to  meander  down  from  Russell  Square  to 
Trafalgar  Square  by  such  devious  routes  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  interesting,"®  leaving  the  turning  at  each  corner 
to  be  decided  by  a  hasty  appraisal  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties^®®  disclosed  as  1  peer  down  the  street.  The 
only  exception  to  this  system  is  that  I  direct  my 
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mcaniicrin>;s’*''  jU!.t  ciKiu^h  to  be  sure  tliat  tlu\  will 
carry  me  through  Red  Lion  Square,  past  the  house 
where  William  Morris  lived.  How  many’*”  Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  that  to  this  Englishman  must  go  the 
credit  for  the  invention  of  that  padded’”"  shrine  ot 
the  American  parlor,  the  Morris  chair? 

Just  as  I  came  into  Red  Lion  Square,  I  saw  three 
young  Britons’””  with  their  arms  around  each  other’s 
shoulders,  walking  along  rather  uncertainly,  with 
their  voices  uplifted®””  in  song.  With  an  anticipators 
warming  of  the  heart,  1  strolled  across  the  Sejuarc. 
the  better  to  enjoy  some®®"  old  English  drinking 
song.  .Mas,  my  only  disappointment  of  the  day — 
they  were  singing  “Tiger  Rag”!  1  considered**”  that 
practically  a  betrayal  of  a  trusting  tourist's  faith,  so 
I  made  haste  to  take  my  cars  out  of  range®’’"  of  the 
offending  sound. 

Finally,  about  half  past  eight  I  came  to  the  ter- 
r.acc  overlooking  Trafalgar  Square.®""  1  paused  to 
caress  the  scene  with  my  eyes  before  going  down  to 
visit  the  lions. 

Usually,  of  a  pleasant*””  summer  evening,  you  will 
find  a  few  small  boys  sailing  Ixiats  on  the  [xiols 
around  the  monument.  On*  summer  I*®"  happened 
to  be  in  the  Square  iust  as  the  last  of  the  Ixtys  was 
preparing  to  go  home.  In  a  calm,  matter-of-fact**" 
way  he  wouml  the  string  around  his  boat,  clambered 
up  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  thrust  his  arm 
ilown  the  lion’s  throat.*""  When  he  came  down.  1 
asked  him  alvuit  it  and  he  cxjilained  that  the  lion's 
throat  is  just  deeji  enough  to  hold  his  boat.*""  So 
whenever  1  see  the  majestic  lions.  I  always  wonder 
if  they  arc  still  being  used  as  a  storage*""  bin  for 
the  boys’  boats. 

This  time,  though,  as  I  IcKiked  down  on  the  Scpiare 
I  could  sec  that  all  the  young  mariners  had  gone- 
home**”  with  the  exception  of  two  raggeel  urchins. 
One  lad  of  about  seven  was  leaning  on  the  stone- 
coping  of  the**®  pool  crying  as  if  his  heart  woulel 
break.  The  other,  a  Ixiy  of  five,  stexx!  there  won¬ 
dering,  not  realizing  what  was*"”  wrong.  I  ran  down 
and  tried  to  comfort  the  oleler  lad.  Between  sobs  he 
predicted  what  a  fine  licking  he  would  get*"”  for 
returning  home  so  late,  and  for  returning  home  with¬ 
out  the  boat  his  uncle  had  brought  him  all  the  way 
from*””  India. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  boat,  floating  -limlcssly 
in  the  midellc  of  the  little  pool,  where  it  had  gone- 
after*®”  the  boy’s  string  broke.  .Ml  we  ne-ede-d  to 
retrieve  the  boat  was  a  stone  tied  to  a  string  long 
enough  so  that  we  could**"  cast  the  stone  over  the 
boat  and  thus  pull  it  to  shore.  1  sent  the  lads  across 
the  Square  to  get  a  piece  of  string  from*""  the 
“chemist  shop,”  which  is  the  British  term  for 
“drug  store.” 

But  on  their  way  to  the  store  they  met  an  aceiuaint- 
ance — an*"”  itinerant  post-card  seller.  They  told 
him  their  troubles,  anel  after  some  consultation  and 
a  further  survey  of*””  the  situatiein,  he  unwound  the 
cord  that  fastened  his  |X)rtfolio  of  post  cards.  When 
attached  to  a  stone,  this"®”  cord  proved  to  be  so 
exactly  the  right  length  that  only  the  most  cxjxfrt 
manipulation  would  accomplish  our"*"  pur|xisc. 


B\  the  time  the  jxjst-card  man  had  m.ule  a  few 
casts,  we  had  an  audience  of  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the"""  derelicts  whose  only  home  is  one  of  the 
Ix-nchcs  in  the  Sciuarc.  Those  men  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
formance  and  contributed"""  their  share  by  throwing 
out  salty  remarks  about  the  more  obvious  defects  in 
the  casting  style  of  our  p<»st-‘""  card  man.  Finally, 
struck  by  the  resemblance  that  his  activities  bore  to 
fishing,  they  began  to  make  inquiries’®"  as  to  what 
he  did  for  a  living  in  the  winter,  when  the  water 
is  frozen. 

The  growing  stream  of  rough  jests’*"  upset  the 
“fisherman”  so  much  that  his  aim  became  more 
and  more  uncertain,  and  e.ich  cast  went  more  and 
more  astray.’"”  Summoning  up  all  his  skill  and  con¬ 
centration,  he  made  a  superb  cast,  getting  the  cord 
right  across  the  middle’""  of  the  distressed  vessel. 
E.lated  by  the  triumph  over  his  persecutors,  he  turned 
to  give  them  a  haughty"""  lo<ik.  while  the  cord  was 
still  in  mid-air.  But  scorn  changed  to  amazement 
and  amazement  to  ch.igrin  when  the  cord  slipixd 
from"®”  his  fingers  and  was  instantly  out  of  reach. 
How  true  it  is  that  pride  goeth  before  a  fall!  The 
general"'"  hilarity  must  have  been  audible  for  blocks. 

So  our  last  estate  was  worse  than  our  first,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  have  his""”  cor<l  back  to  tie  up  his 
l>ortfolio.  Leaving  the  jx)st-card  man  at  the  pool  to 
guard  the  vessel  .against  the  efforts"""  of  other  sal¬ 
vage  parties,  I  took  the  two  urchins  across  to  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  shop,  and,  between  chuckles,  asked  the”""  solemn 
young  man  in  charge  for  twenty  feet  of  string.  He 
began  measuring  off  the  string,  at  the  same  time- 
looking  in”®"  ojx-n  wonder  at  my  apparently  re¬ 
spectable  self,  erupting  into  fits  of  laughter,  and  at 
the  two”*"  grimy,  ragged,  tear-stained  lads  with  me. 

In  order  not  to  ruin  his  night’s  rest.  I  .acquainted 
him  partially  with”""  the  emergency  and  asked  how 
much  I  should  pay  him  for  the  string.  With  a 
grave  smile  he  handed  me  the  cord,  assuring®""  me 
that  “under  the  circumstances  the  shop  would  make 
no  charge  for  the  assistance.” 

Returning  with  my  string,  1’”""  felt  that  1  should 
have  a  chance  to  cast  for  the  boat.  The  post-card 
man  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  was  due  him 
a’"®"  chance  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jxiblic.  The  “public”  agreed  with  him.  apparently’"*" 
anticipating  more  entertainment  from  his  renewed 
efforts  than  from  anything  I  might  do. 

'I’herefore,  1  surrendered  my’"""  string,  reserving 
only  the  right  to  hold  the  end  of  it  in  case  of 
another  unfortunate  slip,  because  I’"*"  didn’t  want 
to  have  to  face  the  wondering  eyes  of  that  man  in  the 
chemist’s  shop  to  ask  for  another  piece  of”””  string. 
This  seemed  eminently  reasonable  to  everyone;  so 
reasonable,  in  fact,  that  the  two  youngsters”®"  de¬ 
cided  that  the  gravity  of  their  interests  at  stake 
tlemanded  that  they,  too,  should  hold  the  end  of  tne 
string”*”  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
So  we  lined  up  along  the  end  of  the  string  like 
graduated  beads,”""  with  the  tiny  boy  at  the  end. 

Two  unsuccessful  casts  brought  jeers  and  derision 
from  our  “public,”  but  the  third  cast”*"  was  per¬ 
fect  and  the  four  of  us  hauled  in  the  line  amid  the 
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cliccrs  our  auiiimcc.  Our  “j)ublii;”  went  back  to 
cold  and  rcstlcs.:.  night  on  the  stony  couches  of 
the  Square;  the  jxtst-card  man  got  back  his  string; 
ilie  boys  got  their  boat,'“*“  together  with  a  broa<l 
English  penny  apiece  as  Underground  fare  back  to 
their  homes;  and  1  got  the  best  laugh  I  had'"*"  had 
for  many  a  day. 

The  Office  Secretary  and  Good 
Will 

By  MINA  STOVALL  BURNETT 

National  Association  of  School  Secretaries 
In  "The  Texas  Outlook” 

\  secretary  sliould  always  bear  m  mind  that  her 
employer  is  judged  by  her  actions  in  the  “outer 
office”''' — the  impression  that  she  makes  on  the 
[leople  who  come  to  seek  information.  secretary 
can  either  help***  or  hinder.  Most  successful  people 
have  the  quality  of  getting  along  with  other  i>eople. 
This  is  probably'*''  the  most  important  single  gift 
that  anyone  can  have.  If  you  get  on  with  people,  it 
means  more  than  success’”'  in  business,  it  means 
closer  friends  and  more  friends  and  innumerable 
giKKl  times,  a  wider  understanding,  and''*®  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  matters — I  have  never  known 
a  person  who  didn't  have  this  quality  to  an'"*' 
average  extent  who  wasn't  unhappy,  and  1  don’t 
believe  those  legends  about  serene  and  happy  “her¬ 
mits.”'*®  All  the  people  1  have  ever  known  who 
weren't  interested  and  friendly  with  the  jKople 
around  them  were  cantankerous'®®  and  most  of 
them  were  frequently  looking  for  a  job. 

The  world  knows  but  little  of  failures  and  cares 
less.  It'*®  watches  the  successes.  Stop  worrying  over 
things  that  can’t  be  helixd,  and  do  things  that  can 
be  done.  You  may  sit  and*”®  magnify  mistakes, 
mourn  and  go  mad  over  your  blunders,  but  people 
will  only  smile  that  cynical  smile  and  say**®  to  you, 
"She  failed.”  Self-pity,  sympathy  soliciting,  wishing 
and  wailing  will  only  let  you  down  lower.  Brace**" 
up,  brush  up,  think  up,  and  you  will  get  up.  Think 
down,  look  down,  act  down,  ami  you  will  stay  down. 
Wear  a  smile,  .\dvertist  that'*’®”  you  are  a  success, 
then  think  and  work  for  it.  Whatever  you  think 
you  are  is  the  exact  price  that  the  other  fellow'*''” 
will  pay.  The  happiness  of  jKopIc  is  all  that  makes 
business  or  anything  else  worth  while.  When  your 
vision,  your*“®  talent,  and  your  efforts  are  in  accortl. 
>ou  are  on  the  road  to  success  and  happiness  and 
you  will  become  an®*®  efficient  and  courteous  secre¬ 
tary  whom  your  employer  will  be  proud  to  have  as 
his  “aide.” 

All  of  these**®  qualities  affect  very  vitally  the 
business  of  your  employer  and  the  way  in  which 
you  help  to  promote  that**®  business.  People  like 
to  deal  with  successful  and  going  concerns  and  al¬ 
ways  shun  those  commercial  enterprises**®  when 
they  get  the  impression  that  the  enterprise  is  on  a 
down  grade.  Many  an  enterprise  has  been  cata¬ 
logued*®®  from  the  impressions  given  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  when  first  she  meets  the  prosjiective  customer. 


It  follows,  therefore,**”  that  the  cheerful  altitude  of 
success  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  many  an 
enterprise.  (439) 

Stopping  Pay-Roll  Bandits  and 
Forgers  With  Paper 

Excerpt  from  an  article  published  by  the  Todd  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York,  for  distribution  at 
the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  use  of  checks  for  the  payment  of  all  types  of 
indebtedness,  from  general  disbursements  to  pay  rolls, 
has  come*®  into  genuine  volume  only  during  the 
last  half  century.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  such  credit*” 
instruments  were  little  used  and  the  prosperous  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  merchants  of  the  day  paid  their  bills  in 
kind — produce,  a"®  healthy  pig,  eggs,  shoes,  or  what¬ 
ever  their  special  commodity  was.  But,  with  the 
development  of  great  industries*®  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  clearing  houses  in  the  early  1850’s,  the  use 
of  checks  for  the  transfer'®®  of  money  from  point  to 
|K)int  began  to  become  established  business  practice. 
Nowadays  during  the  normal  business'"'”  year  some 
four  billion  checks  are  issued  in  the  United  Static 
alone. 

Checks  accordingly  have  become  essential**®  to 
the  conduct  of  business.  However,  with  the  advent 
of  volume  in  check  usage  there  sprang  up  a  tyjx 
of'®”  crime,  more  virulent  if  not  so  violent  as  the 
hold-ups  that  follow  exchanges  of  large  amounts  ot 
cash.  It'*®  was  not  until  the  late  70’s  that  the  check 
forger  and  counterfeiter  actually  began  coming  into*”" 
their  own.  Suddenly  the  master  minds  of  these  two 
criminal  branches  discovered  that  more  money  was 
represented**®  by  checks  in  transit  than  by  actual 
government  currency.  And,  what  is  more,  the 
amounts  on  checks  could**®  easily  be  raised — usualK 
without  erasure,  and  signatures  easily  could  be  forged. 
Moreover,  checks*®”  did  not  carry  with  them  the  risk 
that  is  a  part  of  counterfeiting  currency — there  was 
no  Federal  Secret**®  Service  behind  the  average  check. 

'iTiroughout  the  country  inventors,  seeing  the  need 
for  mechanical  means  to*®®  check  the  check  crixik. 
created  various  types  of  machines  designed  to  frus¬ 
trate  attempts  on  amount-line  raising.  Today**®  the 
raised  check  is  not  as  common  as  it  once  was,  but 
the  gentlemen  of  the  facile  pen  arc  far  from  stopjxd. 
('heck**®-  raising  jxissibilities  reduced,  they  immetli- 
ately  turned  to  the  business  of  forged  signatures  and 
endorsements,®*®  and  to  actual  reproduction  of  entire 
checks — counterfeiting.  These  crimes  arc  annually 
taking  in**®  excess  of  a  quarter  billion  dollars  from 
legitimate  American  business,  according  to  recog¬ 
nized*®®  sources  of  information — and  according  to  a 
well-known  bank  association  executive  there  are 
tixlay**®  at  least  ten  well-organized  bands  of  forger- 
counterfeiters  at  work  in  the  country — not  counting 
the**®  individuals  who  from  temptation,  hard  times, 
emergencies,  or  other  causes  arc  led  into  dishonest 
use  of**®  their  employers’  or  other’s  checks. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  malignant  growth 
on  American  business.  That**®  answer  is  paper — 
Registered  Paper,  even  the  raw  white  sUxk  for 
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wliich  (.aiiiiot  Ik  purt-liaKil  ini  ilic  oiKn  market.^'"' 
I’ajK-r  that  bears  in  its  very  IxhIv  a  distinctive  water¬ 
mark.  Paper,  the  surface  pattern  of  which  is^'"" 
so  intricately  desiyintil  as  to  ilefy  tluiilication.  Paper 
wliich  has  concealed  beneath  its  complicated®***  sur¬ 
face  jiattern  hundreds  of  impressions  of  the  wonl 
lotd  which  flash  to  the  surface  at  the  first  touch  of 
forger’s  acid®****  ink  eraeiicator— paper  tliat  can  be 
purchased  in  finished  check  form  only — and  then 
by  accredited®***  bank  iie}H»sitors  only. 

If  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  shoulil 
use  such  registered  paper  for******  their  checks  and  then 
would  write  the  amount  lines  on  those  checks  with 
a  Protectograph,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  in**"**  a 
short  time  the  forger-counterfeiter  fraternity  wouM 
be  eliminated  from  the  business  world  and  one****' 
of  the  worst  menaces  to  .American  business  Would  be 
IKrmanently  removed.  (b‘'‘>) 


Peeling  Potatoes  Is  a  Business  Now 

By  WALTER  E.  MAIR 

In  the  April,  I93S,  issue  of  "American  Business" 

Peeling  {xitatoes,  always  a  costly,  slow,  hand  opera¬ 
tion,  has  at  last  been  mechanized.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment®’**  of  a  mechanical  method  of  {x*eling  potatoes 
It  is  possible  that  soon,  in  every  city,***  there  will  be 
a  profitable  business  operating  potato  peeleries  an<l 
selling  the  peeled,  ready-to*‘*-cook  jxitatoes  to  hotels, 
restaurants,  hospitals,  dining-car  operators  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  housewife®**  may  even  be  able  to  buy 
jxitatoes  washed,  pxeled,  and  individually  wrapixd  in 
cellophane ! 

By  this  new’****  process  the  potato,  first  washed 
clean,  is  subjected  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  heat  of 
a  gas-heated,  o}xn’‘**-bottom  retort,  lined  with  fire¬ 
clay  and  brick.  Temperatures  run  from  seventeen 
hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  degrees’***  Fahrenheit. 
Cooled  immediately  afterwards  under  a  fixed  spray, 
the  potato  then  travels  on  a  series’****  of  roller  convey¬ 
ors  from  which  it  is  played  ujxn  by  fifteen  double- 
nozzled  whirling  sprays  carrying  a’***  centrifugally 
generated  pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
This  process  requires  four  minutes.***** 

The  result  of  this  treatment,  except  in  the  case 
of  badly  scarred  or  very  irregular  “spuds,”  is  a 
satin****-smooth,  ivory-white  potato  which  has  been 
divested  of  its  cork-like  covering  with  a  net  weight 
loss  of****  less  than  one  per  cent.  Hand  peeling  robs 
potatoes  of  from  15  to  35  per  cent  weight  and  of 
practically****  all  their  major  vitamin,  mineral,  and 
protein  values  which  are  located  in  the  “cortex"  layer 
just****  beneath  the  skin.  Approved  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  of  the  friction-drum  type  cut  this  loss  appre¬ 
ciably,  but*****  if  allowed  to  operate  briefly  overtime 
they  too  chop  off  that  next-to-the-skin  store  of 
special  food  values,****  so  prized  in  baked  potatoes. 

The  Sanitary  Food  Processing  Company,  Inc.,  has 
basic  patents****  on  “flame  peeling”  spuds  for  the 
trade.  The  patents  cover  process  only,  including 


Use  of  till  g.is  tunnel.**''  the  function  of  which  is  to 
blister  every  bit  ot  the  potato  surface  without  pre- 
ciMiking,  and  the*®"  spray  device  which  floats  off  the 
tiny  flakes  of  skin  through  a  waste  channel  into  a 
recovery  tank.  1  here  a***"  clarifying  rlevice  separates 
the  fine  debris,  adds  a  small  percentage  of  fresh 
water,  and  returns  the  clarified****  water  through  the  1 
centrifugal  pump  to  be  used  repeatedly.  This  holds  ! 
hourly  gallonage  to  about****  50U  net,  according  to 
Bailie  \.  Savage,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  firm. 

“With  average*****  No.  2  potatoes  we  turn  out 
.ibout  twenty-one  hundred  pounds  of  the  pnxluct  j 
per  hour,"  he  says,  “using'®'*  about  thirteen  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  50U  B.'F.C.  gas  for  the  period.  With 
strictly  No.  rs,®"**  we  can  turn  out  as  high  as 
twent\-five  hundred  jxiunds.  .After  they  have  been 
lightly  dried  in  an  air-blast  chamber  and®***  given  a 
mild  sulphur  treatment,  our  ‘pre-pared  potatoes,’  as 
they  are  known  to  the  trade,  will  keep  in  an®*** 
ordinarily  cool  place,  or  the  hydrator  section  of  a 
refrigerator,  for  as  long  as  eight  to  ten  days,  with¬ 
out®****  turning  black  or  molding.  Since  our  sulphur 
treatment  is  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
allowed  under®®**  government  regulations,  there  are 

no  deleterious  results  in  appearance  or  taste  because 

i‘  :»  •»®uo 
of  It. 

So  far  the  process  has  not  been  developed  on  an 
economic  basis  for  other  than  wholesale  servicing***** 
to  restaurants  and  hotels.  Packaging  for  bulk  deli¬ 
catessen  delivery,  in  pajxr  containers,  is*”**  now  being 
worked  out.  Grades  furnished  include  “bakers,” 
“large  bakers,”  “French  fries”  and  less  uniform 
sizes  for  mashing  and*****  boiling  whole. 

“We  exjxct  to  standardize  our  methods  as  rights 
are  leased  on  a  royalty  basis,”  Mr.  Savage****  says. 
“This  will  include  complete  grading  as  to  size  of 
jxjtatocs  bought  in  carload  lots,  and  automatic  hop¬ 
per’****  feeding.  Our  approach  has  been  analytical.  We 
find  restauranteurs  waste  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of 
the’"**  weight  of  subgrade  potatoes  by  hand  peeling 
done  by  careless  labor.  Our  almost  perfect  salvage 
of  this  loss,  plus’***  the  food  value  retained  in  the 
cortex  layer,  is  the  basis  of  this  new  industry.” 

Estimated  average’***  gas  consumption  (at  500 
B.T.U.  per  foot)  is  60  to  the  100  pounds  of  No.  1’"** 
potatoes  processed.  These  are  received  clean,  and 
take  an  even  “blister,”  requiring  almost  no  trim¬ 
ming.  Even  the  eve*****  discolorations  vanish  after 
the  pressure  spray  has  done  its  work. 

At  present  the  novel  service  rendered  requires**** 
a  single  delivery  truck.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  for  a  lease  in  Los  Angeles,  where®***  a  highly 
profitable  volume  trade  is  expected,  and  it  is  also 
understood  one  of  the  largest  soup****  manufacturers 
is  studying  blue-prints  and  data  with  a  view  to 
adapting  “flame  peeling”  to  production****  routine. 

Two  men  and  two  women  constitute  the  Seattle 
o(xrating  staff.  As  the  gas  tunnel  can  be  heated,***** 
ready  to  start  “peeling,”  in  four  minutes,  intermit¬ 
tent  operation  has  been  found  feasible  and  often***" 
desirable.  Thus  several  hundred  pounds  of  a  rush 
order  of  “large  bakers”  may  be  piled  up  on  the 
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packinj’**"  tabic,  given  final  inspection  by  the 
women,  and  jtacked  by  all  iiands.  Then  processing 
may  be  resumed  on  some""'’  other  grade,  with  only 
minor  adjustments.  (‘^68) 


A  Scotch-Irish  Lad  Wins  Through 

Dr.  Gregg  Relates  Some  of  His  Early  Experi¬ 
ences  in  America 

(Continuing  the  Story  from  the  May  issue) 

I'lvc  years”*"  after  publishing  the  system  in  I'.ng- 
land,  1  came  to  this  country  to  protect  my  copy¬ 
rights.  It  had  always'"""  been  my  intention  to  come 
to  America.  I  was  saturated  with  .\mcrican  litera¬ 
ture.  was'"""  subscribing  for  American  newsjiapers, 
particularly  the  weekly  edition  of  that  unique  publi¬ 
cation'"*"  of  that  time,  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  I 
reveled  in  the  stories  and  articles  in  that  pajier 
written  by'"""  the  late  Robert  Harr,  who  then  wrote 
under  the  name  of  “I.ukc  Sharp.”  as  well  as  those 
of  M.  Quad  ami  others.  Sometimes  when'"*" 
people  comment  on  the  quickness  with  which  I 
.ulapt  (1  m\self  to  the  conditions  in  this  country.  1 
tell  them'"""  tliat  I  was  half  .Xmerican  before  1 
came. 

I  had  about  or.e  hundred  thirty  dollars  left  when 
1  landed'"""  in  P.oston.  and  when  I  had  jtrinted 
the  little  pamphlet  containing  the  first  edition  of 
the  system  there  was'"'"  nothing  left.  It  was  then 
.\ugust  and  the  year  was  ISO,?.  ]  emphasize  that 
date,  although  perhaps'"""  few  of  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  that  was  the  year  of  a  great  panic.  Hoston 
suffered  perhaps  more  than  an\'"*"  other  place  in 
the  country,  and  I  arriveil  there  at  a  time  when 
half  of  the  tvpewntcrs  in  that  city  were  covered.'"’" 
and  the  stenograjihers  out  of  employment.  It  was 
a  terrible  tear  to  start  an\ thing  n-w.  especially'*"" 
in  our  line  of  work. 

Frank  Rutherford,  a  friend  who  had  acquired  the 
system  in  Fngland.  was  conducting  a  “school"'**" 
in  the  Fquitable  Building.  He  had  a  roll-top  desk 
which  he  rented  for  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  he 
taught  the'*""  students  on  the  slides  of  the  desk. 


A  SELECT  SCHOOL  S 

•  A  Busineas  School  with  UntTeraity 
Atmosphere  requiring  high  ichool  gnd- 
uation  and  character  referencea  from 
every  atudent.  Owned  by  educatora 
of  national  prominence.  Students  can 
chooae  between  the  cultural  and  social 
advantagea  of  Washington  or  New  York 
City.  Secretarial  Training  of  col¬ 
lege  grade.  Extraordinary  employment 
service. 


THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

24t  Park  AtrtM*  FOR 

Naw  York  City  ^ 
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a  student  at  each  slide.  The  students  came  for 
lessons  by  appointment,  an  hour***"  constituting  a 
lesson,  with  about  half  an  hour  for  typewriting.  To 
teach  typewriting  he  had  rented  a  typewriter'*""  for 
three  dollars  a  month,  and  after  school  hours — that 

is,  after  three  o’clock — this  typewriter  was  used 
b\  the  man'*""  from  whom  he  had  rented  the  office, 
who  paid  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  month  for  it  in 
the  afternoon:  that  is,'**"  Rutherford  rented  it  from 
the  typewriter  company  for  three  dollars  and  sub¬ 
rented  it,  so  to  speak,  in  the'*""  afternoons  for 
three  dollars  and  a  half,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
example  of  high  finance.  When  1  came  another’**" 
roll-top  desk  was  added,  for  which  I  paid  an  addi¬ 
tional  twelve  dollars.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about 

it, '"""  1  really  didn’t  pay  the  money,  I  simply  owed 
it,  but  the  good-natured  old  German  who  rented 
us  the'"""  office  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  us  and 
gave  us  credit.  I  remember  how,  when  1  finally  did 
pay  off'**"  my  obligations  to  him,  he  put  his  haml 
on  my  shoulder  and  urged  me  to  keep  the  money 
for  a  while  longer,'""®  as  he  didn’t  need  it. 

1  wish  I  could  describe  that  room  to  you.  There 
were  about  eight  or  ten  “firms”  doing  business'"*" 
in  it.  each  having  a  roll-top  desk.  Some  of  the 
important  firms  had  two  desks — we  were  among 
the  important  ones!”""  The  man  over  in  the  corner 
op[vosite  us  was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  real  estate”""  business.  Most  of  the  day 
he  slept  peacefully  in  his  chair,  as  the  real  estate 
business  was  not  very  brisk”*"  in  those  days.  When¬ 
ever  things  were  dull  with  us — which  was  a  chronic 
condition — he  would  come  over  and  read  us  some”'  " 
poetry  he  had  written  describing  the  lots  which  he 
had  for  sale.  The  lots  were  located  in  a  swamp 
somewhere'’*"  outside  Boston.  He  had  a  curious 
sense  of  humor,  had  that  old  gentleman.  Once  he 
described  to  us  how  he'*""  had  taken  a  prospective 
purchaser  to  the  lots;  he  had  gone  past  the  station 
to  the  place  so  that  he  might  approach'*""  it  by 
tlriving  from  a  place  where  there  was  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  view  of  it,  and  finally  got  the  man  to  the'**" 
place.  He  kept  talking  to  his  prospective  customer 
until  the  man  had  waded  almost  up  to  his  knees, 
and  then'*""  the  customer  said,  “Well,  where  is 
this  Grand  Boulevard.^’’  The  real  estate  man  re¬ 
plied,  “Why,  this  is  it.”  I  am  not***"  going  to  repeat 
the  language  used  by  the  prospective  customer.  I 
must  say  that  that  real  estate  man  had'""®  very 
beautiful  pvlans  and  pictures  of  his  lots.  He  explained 
to  me  that  he  drew  up  the  plan  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded'"""  to  sell  the  lots  around  the  depot  and  the 
post  office.  After  he  had  sold  these  lots,  he  moved 
the  post  office  and'"*"  the  depot  on  his  plans  and 
started  all  over  again.  Well,  1  had  very  interesting 
experiences*""®  in  watching  the  people  come  and 
go.  There  was  a  jewelry  firm,  I  remember,  that 
operated  for  a  few'"*"  weeks  and  then  disappeared. 
lUst  a  day  before  the  detectives  came  in  to  inquire 
about  them. 

Those  were  the  surroundings,""""  and  that  was 
the  environment,  in  which  we  started  our  campaign, 
and  it  was  two  years  before  we  had  made  prog- 
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rcss'''""  ciu>u>!li  to  moNc  out  of  thirc.  All  of  that 
time  the  work  was  conducted  with  two  roll-top 
desks.  On  looking  back  at*'’^”  it  now  it  is  a  marvel 
to  me  that  we  W’crc  able  to  get  any  students.  Hut 
we  did  get  students,  and  very'"'’"  go<Ml  students, 
and  we  even  enrolled  practical  writers  and  teachers 
of  other  systems. 

The  Equitable*"*"  Building  closed  at  six  o’cliKk 
in  the  evening,  and  in  order  to  find  work  evenings 
I  conducted  a  class  at  the*'""  Roys'  Institute  of 
Industry.  That  institution  consisted  of  two  or  three 
small  stores  which  had  Ixren  made  over*'*"  into  a 
kind  of  refuge  for  new'sboys  and  others.  It  was 
established  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  boys*"" 
in  off  the  street,  and  giving  them  something  useful 
to  do  in  the  evenings.  The  boys  were  free  to  select 
their  own  studies.*'""  They  could  take  wood-carving, 
carpentry,  shorthand,  typewriting — anything  the\ 
liked — and  there  was  no  possibility*'*"  of  maintain¬ 
ing  discipline.  The  founder  of  the  school  was  thi 
noted  philanthropist,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose 
idea  was  that  boys  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
restraint  and  that  they  should  feel  that  it  was  a 
place  where  they  could**""  do  as  they  liked.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exi^riences  of  my  life 
to  teach  those  boys.  When  a***"  boy  didn't  like 
the  study  he  walked  out  of  the  class  and  took  up 
something  else.  When  he  didn't  like  another  boy,**’" 
he  pulled  him  off  his  chair  and  pounded  him  on 
the  floor.  When  they  didn't  like  things  in  general, 
they  upset  the  trestle**""  tables  on  which  they  were 
working  and  sometimes  there  was  a  free-for-all  fight. 
.\  teacher  couldn't  do  anything***"  except  use  moral 
suasion,  that  is,  talk  to  them.  There  was  one  boy 
in  that  class  who  was  particularly  obstreperous.**"" 

I  took  him  aside  one  day  and  talked  to  him  in  a 
fatherly  way,  and  finally  he  said.  “.All  right,***" 
l>rofessor,  I  will  help  you."  He  lived  up  to  his 
word,  because  the  next  day  he  had  washed  his  face 
to  start  with,  and  when***"  another  boy  made  an 
interruption  he  promptly  pulled  him  off  the  chair 
and  pounded  his  head  on  the  floor.  He  was  going**"" 
to  help  the  “Professor”  all  he  could.  One  night  as 
I  stepped  out  of  that  superheated  room — it  was 
heated  by**®"  a  large  stove — I  found  the  thermometer 
had  gone  down  to  ten  degrees  below  zero.  The  icy 
wind  off  the  bay**”"  was  terrific,  and  the  result 
was  that  I  nearly  died  on  the  w’ay  to  my  room. 
I  was  so  frost-bitten  that  almost***®  the  whole  side 
of  my  face  came  off  afterwards.  Naturally  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  that  class  languished,  and***”  I  never 
went  back.  It  has  been  one  of  the  regrets  of  my 
life  that  I  did  not  do  so  because  about  eight  or**"" 
ten  years  afterwards  when  I  visited  Boston,  some  of 
my  old  students  gave  me  a  reception,  and  at  the 
end***"  of  the  line  was  a  fine-looking  young  man 
of  about  twenty-three.  He  said,  “Mr.  Gregg,  you 
don’t  remember  me.?” 

“Well,”*®""  I  said,  “it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been 
in  Poston  that  some  of  my  students  have  grown 
up.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  am  the*®*"  boy  in  your 
class  at  the  Bens’  Institute  to  whom  you  talked 
once.”  It  seemed  that  he  had  become  interested  in 


shorthand*®*"  and  typewriting  and  in  spelling,  and 
he  went  on  with  those  studies  by  himself  after  I 
ileserted  the  class.*®""  .\  la'vyer  gave  him  a  position 
as  office  boy  and  from  that  he  went  on  up.  He  told 
me  that  in  that  week  he*®'"'  was  to  receive  a  sheep¬ 
skin  as  a  lawyer, 

1  pist  tell  you  that  storv  to  show  that  you  never 
can  tell  when  your*"""  efforts  are  going  to  lead 
to  great  results,  when  a  wortl  of  helpfulness,  a 
word  of  kindness,  will  do  much  to  spur*"*"  a  boy 
or  girl  on  to  success.  In  fact,  five  wortls  changed  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  own  life.  (2635) 

I  /«  the  September  issue.  Dr.  GrefH  tells  you  about  these 
lire  words  and  about  his  first  Christmas  iu  America.) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Handicap 

Bo\ :  Say,  Mrs.  Morefuss.  can  |ohnny  go  in  bathing 
with  us: 

M  rs.  Morefuss:  No;  I  don't  want  my  Johnny  to 
go  into  the  water  until  he  knows  how’  to  swim. 

Hint  to  Valedictorians 

"Have  you  written  your  graduating  essay:”  asked 
I'deanor. 

"Yes.”  saiil  Marilyn. 

“Wasn't  it  a  lot  of  work:” 

“Yes.  1  hail  plenty  of  trouble  with  it.  First  I  had 
to  look  up  a  lot  of  w’ords  that  were  big  enough,  and 
then  I  had  to  keep  looking  in  the  dictionary  to  fin<l 
out  what  they  meant — and  honestly  I  began  to  think 
I  would  never  get  it  finished.” 

Knew  No  Peanuts  Were  Handy 

“Now  we'll  play  zoo,”  said  Willie.  “I'll  be  the 
elephant.” 

“That  will  be  fine,”  said  .Aunt  Mabel,  “but  what 
will  I  be:” 

“Oh,  you  can  be  the  nice  lady,  who  feeds  the  ele¬ 
phant  buns  and  sugar,”  explained  Willie. 

A  Bucolic  Idyl 

She  walked  by  his  side — a  being  of  rare  grace  and 
beauty.  A  simple  farm  boy  was  he.  .And  she  looked 
into  his  eyes,  for  she,  too,  loved  the  country.  They 
came  to  a  gate.  The  boy  carefully  opened  the  gate 
and  gently  they  passed  through.  She  might  have 
thanked  him,  but  she  could  not — for  she  was  a  cow. 

Alack  Aday! 

There  was  an  old  fisher  named  Fischer 

Who  fished  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure 
‘Til  a  fish  with  a  grin 
Pulled  the  fisherman  in. 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fischer. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


An  Education  in 

TYPOGRAPHY 


is  essential  to  students  who  must 
secure  positions  in  competition 
with  experienced  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  typists. 

With  the  great  advance  made  in 
office  machinery  for  duplicating 
and  printing,  a  young  graduate 
who  is  familiar  with  typographic 


layout  has  something  to  offer  a 
business  executive. 

The  Vari  -  Typer  Composing 
Machine,  because  of  its  many 
features  that  lend  themselves  to 
typographic  preparation,  is  the 
only  machine  within  the  ability 
of  typists  to  operate  that  gives 
training  in  typography. 


INVESTIGATE 


Vari-Typer 


VARl-TYPER  DUPLICATOR 
MODEL  149 

PRICED  FROM  9230.00 


Do  not  deny  your  students  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  an  office  practice 
that  is  in  great  demand  in  business 
today.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FEATURES 


1.  Interchangeable 
Type. 


5.  Bold-face  Head¬ 
ings  Repeat  Key. 


2.  Horizontal  6-  Margin  Justifica- 
Letter  -  Spacing  tion  Key. 

7.  Shadow  Light. 

8.  Open-End  Car- 


3.  Vertical  L  i  n  e  - 
Spacing  Control. 

4.  Uniform-Impres¬ 
sion  Control. 


9.  Standard  K  e  y  - 
board. 


RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS 


17  PARK  PLACE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


When  inquiring  about  the  Vari  Ty per  pirate  nirntion  the  Husinrss  luiuration  World. 
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Progress  Report 

B.E.W.  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  SURVEY 


The  secretarial  training  survey  announccil 
in  the  May  HEW  is  making  rapid 
progress.  Over  one  hundreii  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  teachers  have  signihed  their  ilesirc  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  survey  and  have  supplied  the 
preliminary  information  requested  on  the 
registration  form  published  in  the  May  HEW. 
.More  names  are  being  received  daily. 

Beginning  with  the  Septemlxrr  issue,  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  lie  published  in 
serial  form,  together  with  articles  and  com¬ 
ments  based  upon  the  findings.  All  who  par¬ 


ticipate  in  the  survey  will  he  placeil  on  a 
preferred  list  to  receive  progress  bulletins  ol 
the  study  in  atlvance  of  their  publication  in 
the  HEW. 

The  registration  form  is  reprinted  below 
tor  the  Ix'nefit  of  those  who  wish  to  join 
the  survey  and  have  not  yet  done  so.  'I'he 
form  should  he  mailed  to  the  Hrsisrss 
CATION  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  \.  Y.  The  survey  is  lieing  conductctl 
by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard  and  Or.  Vernal 
IE  ('armichacl. 


PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION  AND  REGISTRATION  EORM 

(Please  nrite  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  form  below.) 


1.  What  IS  the  ofiicial  name  of  the  secretarial  class 
in  your  school? 

2.  In  which  year,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth, 
is  the  course  offered  ? 

.1.  Is  the  course  for  one  semester  or  for  one  year? 

•I.  How  many  days  a  week  is  it  offered? 

"i.  I  low  long  is  the  period  in  minutes' 

6.  What  is  the  enrollment  at  this  time  in  all  the 
secretarial  classes  of  your  school?  (a)  Boys;  (b) 
Curls;  (c)  Total. 

7.  What  is  the  approximate  siieed  of  students  en¬ 
tering  your  secretarial  course?  (a)  in  Shorthand, 


based  on  a  5-minutc  test;  (b)  in  Tyi'ewi  itiiu; 
gross  or  net  words  a  minute.  State  the  lengili 
of  test  in  minutes;  (c)  in  Transcription,  esti 
mated  speed  in  words  a  minute.  All  these  fig 
urcs  arc  entering  speeds  of  secretarial  students. 

S.  Does  your  secretarial  course  comprise  the  fourth 
semester  of  a  two-year  shorthand  course? 

Uo  your  secretarial  students  receive  shorthaml 
and  typewriting  instruction  in  separate  classes 
outside  the  secretarial  training  period' 

10.  What  text  and  supplementary  materials  are 
used  in  your  secretarial  class? 


(Tear  out  and  mail  the  form  shown  below) 


1 .  2.  3. 

4 . 5. .  6  a.  6  b.  6  c. 


7  a .  7  b.  Gross  Net  .  Minutes  7  c. 

8.  Yes  .  No  9.  Yes  No  10.  As  follows: 


^  I  am  interested  in  your  forthcoming  survey  of  secretarial  training.  Will  you  please 
place  my  name  on  your  preferred  list  to  receive  advance  reports  of  this  survey.?  I  shall  lie 
glad  to  participate  in  the  survey  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mrs.  Miss . 

School  Name . 

School  Address  .  . 

Summer  Address .  . 
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Editorially  §peaking  .  .  . 


JUNE  editorial  suggesting  peda¬ 
gogic  activity  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  would  he  ill-timed  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that,  as  the  regular  school  year  closes, 
thousands  of  teachers  lay  aside  their  teach¬ 
ing  responsibilities  to  enroll  as  students 
in  summer  sessions. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  not  looking 
tor  ward  to  this  student  status  during  July 
and  part  of  August,  our  editorial  ends 
here,  with  a  cordial  handshake,  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  the  wholehearted  sup- 
[lort  you  have  given  the  HEW  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  a  sincere  wish  that  the 
vacation  will  he  most  enjoyable. 

To  the  rest  of  you,  who  must  delay 
your  vacation  until  after  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  we  give  the  same  message,  but  we 
want  also  to  leave  with  you  a  thought  or 
two  regarding  present  trends  in  business 
and  their  effect  upon  your  teaching,  so 
that  you  may  jx)ssibly  utilize  your  sum¬ 
mer-study  to  better  advantage. 

Here  are  a  few  business  trends  that 
should  receive  our  earnest  and  immedi¬ 
ate  attention. 

Collective  T  hi  tilling  of  Employees.  The 
increasing  opportunity  for  employees  to 
participate  collectively  in  business  affairs 
affecting  their  welfare  brings  with  it  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  training  in  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  and  logical  think¬ 
ing  to  combat  the  evils  of  mob  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  false  reasoning. 

The  benefits  from  this  trend — shorter 
hours,  increased  wages,  and  improved 
working  quarters — are  unquestioned,  but 
with  them  go  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
employees  to  develop  an  irresponsible  and 
imp>ersonal  attitude  toward  the  compan\ 
for  which  they  work. 

Success  in  business  for  the  individual 
depiends  greatly  upon  that  individual’s 
having  an  executive-ownership  attitude 
toward  the  firm.  1  hat  attitude  brings  a 


feeling  of  responsibility  for,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  That  attitude  appears  to  be  on  the 
decrease  among  large  numbers  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  feel  secure  in  their  positions 
through  the  power  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  are  satisfied  to  measure  all  their 
services  in  dollars  and  cents  and  their  time 
by  the  clock.  This  destructive  tendency 
should  be  anticipxited  in  our  teaching  and 
stepis  taken  to  guard  against  it. 

Specialization.  No  day  or  evening,  con¬ 
tinuation,  or  adult,  vocational  program  can 
meet  the  rec]uirements  of  specialization 
in  business  unless  it  is  stripiped  of  all  un¬ 
necessary  red  tape  and  its  administrators 
and  teachers  are  kepit  mobile  and  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  sources  from  which 
these  schools  draw  their  students.  Founded 
firmly  upion  basic  principles  that  do  not 
change,  the  whole  vocational  education 
structure  must  be  custom-built  in  each 
community  and  its  adequacy  constantly 
measured  by  the  results  as  shown  in  the 
improved  status  of  its  students. 

Higher  Entrance  Requirements.  The 
scarcity  of  jobs  and  the  reduction  in  the 
margin  of  profit  because  of  keenness  of 
competition  and  increased  taxation  have 
up-graded  business  entrance  requirements. 
This  upvgrading  has  placed  an  inescapiable 
responsibility  upon  school  administrators 
to  organize  and  maintain  an  effective 
guidance  program  throughout  the  entire 
school  life  of  our  youth. 

Other  business  trends  affecting  com¬ 
mercial  education  are:  the  increase  in  the 
age  of  beginners  in  business;  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  many  business  procedures;  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction;  and  the  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  management  problems. 

All  these  trends  deserve  our  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  BEW  pledges  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  help  bring  business  edu¬ 
cation  into  line  with  these  trends. 
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C  A  L  C  U 

For  Classroom 

;  ■ 

h89 


List  Price 


‘/f  Schools  which  now  include — or  would  like  to  in- 
elude — the  fundamentals  of  calculating  as  a  part  of 
()'  their  regular  commercial  course,  will  find  this  low- 

'  priced  Burroughs  ideal  for  classroom  instruction. 

It  provides  ample  capacity  to  teach  any  type  of  calculating  work. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  same  model  that  is  used  in  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  offices  every  day  on  a  wide  variety  of  calculating  work. 
There  are  many  other  models  of  the  Burroughs  calculator,  both 
electric  and  hand  operated,  in  various  styles  and  totaling  capacities. 

Teachers  and  students  are  invited  to  call  at  any  Burroughs  office  for  a 
demonstration.  Special  information  on  classroom  instruction  is  available 
to  teachers.  If  more  convenient,  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  6946  Second  BWd..  Detroit,  Mich, 

I  would  like  complete  informmtion  on  □  Burroughs  Calculators  □  Classroom  Calculator  Instruction. 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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^  I  ''HE  («piral  hiiuling,  found  on  no  other  stenograpliie  notebook,  allows  the 
J-  pages  to  turn  fast  and  lie  absolutely  flat.  There  isn’t  a  bulge  in  a  carload! 
The  soft-covered  notebook,  made  especially  for  school  use,  is  ruled  with  brown 
and  green  ink  because  that  combination  is  much  easier  on  the  eyes  than  the 
customary  blue  and  red  ruling.  On  the  back  covers  will  be  found  charts  of  all 
the  brief  forms,  printed  in  a  large,  bold,  easily-read  style  of  shorthand.  If  this  is 
the  book  you  want,  ask  for  No.  SG620. 

The  notebook  is  also  made  with  hard  covers  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
self-contained  copyholder,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  above.  This  book,  being 
intended  for  stenographers,  does  not  have  the  brief-form  charts  on  the  back.  If 
you  want  the  hard-covered  hook,  ask  for  HG62. 

Either  style  measures  six  by  nine  inches,  contains  25  lines  to  the  page,  which 
is  divided  into  two  narrow  eolnmns.  Each  book  contains  80  leaves,  160  writing 
pages,  of  good  paper  suitable  for  pen  or  pencil. 


Ask  your  stationer  for  The  SPIRAL. 
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AGAIN! 

"SKILL  FIRST"  in  typing  shows  the  way 

TYPEWRITING  TECHNIQUE 
COLLEGE  EDITION 

by 

HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

Flying  Start 

The  first  objective  in  teaching  typing  with  this  text  is  to  give  the 
student  a  usable  skill  in  typing  straight  matter.  Then  he  is  in  a 
better  position  to  master  application  without  having  to  think  too 
much  about  fingering  difficulties.  Recommended  for  colleges  and 
private  commercial  schools. 

Applications  Learned  Readily 

With  a  smooth  working  skill  developed  in  the  first  seventy  daily 
lesson  units,  the  student  of  Typetvritifig  T echmque.  College  Edition, 
then  makes  more  rapid  progress  in  applying  the  skill  to  the  various 
kinds  of  business  papers. 

An  Integrated  Project 

This  continuing  project  of  forty  lessons  follows  the  section  in 
V  hich  the  student  gets  experience  in  typing  business  papers.  Thus, 
it  gives  a  complete  review'  of  an  important  phase  of  the  typing 
course,  and  shows,  through  an  integrated  project,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  and  the  function  of  these  various  documents. 

List  Price,  $1.32 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  U’riling  about  this  hook  please  mention  the  business  F.dueation  World. 
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Hiifih  //.  Hickox,  Personnel  Manager 
of  The  ff  oodnien  of  the  U  orld  Life 
Insurance  Society,  Omaha,  ISebraska, 
a  SI2!i,00t),iH}()  organization 


"Know 

Voice  Writing  " 

personnel  head 
of  insurance  society 


Iliif'li  II.  Ilii'kox,  in  charge  of 
an  ofliee  staff  of  500  people, 
says:  “In  keeping  with  mod¬ 
ern  hiisiness  methods,  oiir 
organization  is  set  up  along 
lines  which  make  it  essential 
that  those  who  apply  to  us  for 
positions  he  efficient  in  the 
operation  of  the  Ediphone 
through  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.*’ 

Suppose  one  of  your  gradu¬ 
ates  were  to  apply  for  a  job 
with  this  typical  company! 
When  the  question  is  asked, 
“Have  you  had  training  in 


operating  the  Ediphone?*’— 
wonhl  the  answer  he  “Yes*’? 
That  job  and  countless  others 
may  depend  on  whether  you 
include  Ediphone  Voice  Writ¬ 
ing  in  your  curriculum. 

Protect  your  prestige  and 
broaden  your  graduates’  op¬ 
portunities  with  the  carefully 
planned  Ediphone  Secretarial 
Course.  Let  us  show  you  how 
surely  it  operates  to  your 
advantage.  Write  to  the 
Department  of  Educational 
Training,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


TEACH 
VOICE  WRITING 
WITH  THE 


Ediph 

■  EDI 


one 

EDISON  VOICEWRITER 


When  writinK  Prison  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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THE  GREGG 

SUMMER  SESSION 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Offers  Unusual  Methods  Courses  in  Business  Subjects 

Educational  methods  are  being  revised  and  improved  constantly. 
New  times  demand  new-  ways.  Progress  is  tlie  process  ol  adjusting 
ourselves  to  ever-changing  conditions. 

★  The  Gregg  Summer  Session  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  tlie 
promotion  of  modern  and  resultful  methods  of  teaching  Gregg 
shorthand,  typewriting,  accounting,  secretarial  duties,  and  related 
subjects. 

★  Teachers  of  these  subjects  and  those  aspiring  to  enter  this  pro¬ 
fession  attend  the  Gregg  Summer  Session  in  order  to  gain  new  view¬ 
points,  stimulate  fresh  mental  activity,  revive  the  tired  imagination, 
and  recapture  the  will  to  achieve  and  be  more  than  ordinary 
teachers. 

A  free  Placetnent  Service  is  provided.  Thousands  oj  Gregg  graduates  are 
teaching  in  private  and  public  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  College 
acts  as  a  depository  for  junds,  recommends  suitable  living  places,  arranges 
instructive  and  delightful  recreational  trips  on  Saturdays,  and  in  every  ivay 
anticipates  and  provides  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  students. 

★  Plan  now  to  spend  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at  the  Gregg 
Summer  Session  —  July  S  to  August  12. 

Bulletin  tells  more — write  for  it  today. 


THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 


6  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Ill. 


When  writing  for  this  bulletin  please  mention  the  liuuntss  Education  World. 
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Eliminates  Needless  Motions 


StudtMits  need  a  working  knowledt^e  of  short-cut  fijiur- 
in)>,  as  it  is  the  fastest  method  of  Iistin}>  and  adding 
known,  as  well  as  the  easiest  to  learn.  An  illustrated 
booklet  describin}>  the  Short-C^u  t  Keyboard  and  its  oper¬ 
ation  is  offered  free  to  instructors.  Write  for  it  today! 


FOR  EXAMPLE— YOU  SAVE 

69  OPERATIONS 

in  listing  and  adding  these 
19  typical  amounts 

l  ake  ihf  abuvv  us  uii  r\uiii|>le  <>(  how 
tliousuiiils  of  iiffiiU-ss  o|>«-rutions  I'un 
hr  rliminutrd  b>  the  Hurroui^hs  short* 
cut  nirthiHl.  Ihr  umouiit  i.S.bO,  tor 
iiisluiicr.  was  listed  and  added  b>  de* 
pressinii  the  2,  ^  and  b  ke>s  and  the 
motor  bar  oil  rnj’t’r/icr,  in  one  tingle 
opt'rurion.  instead  of  wrilinii  one  hjiurr 
at  a  lime,  the  amount  b,7li.70  Mas 
listed  and  added  the  short-cut  May 
in  two  operations  instea<*  uf  seven. 
I  hus,  the  short-cut  meinod  saves 
o|>eralions  in  Mrilinii  any  amount. 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


SEVERAL  KEYS 
CAN  BE  DEPRESSED 
AT  ONE  TIME 


ENTIRE  AMOUNTS 
CAN  BE  WRITTEN 
IN  ONE  OPERATION 


ALL  CIPHERS 
ARE 

AUTOMATIC 


. .  .for  increased  accuracy 

and  15%  to  25% 

Greater  Speed! 


There’s  no  stopping  to  hunt  for  a  key 
when  you  use  the  speedier  Underwood 
Sundstrand.  No  eye-wandering  or  head¬ 
swinging  to  invite  error  or  induce  fatigue. 
With  only  10  numeral  keys  to  operate, 
touch-figuring  is  a  natural  development. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  writes 
figures  on  the  tape,  adds  and  subtracts,  15% 
to  25%  filster.  A  new-  exclusive  3-Point 
Control  feature  provides  amazing  figuring 
short  cuts,  in  division  and  multiplication 
. . .  allows  three  keys  to  perform  six  impor¬ 
tant  operations. 

Select  Vnderu'ood  Sundstrand  for 
Classroom  Instruction 

When  you  select  Underwood  Sundstrand  for 
instruction  in  adding- figuring 
machine  operation  you  in-  ^ 

crease  the  possibilities  of  assured 
positions  for  your  students,  be- 
cause  Underwood  Sundstrand  is 
preferred  by  the  business  world. 
Underwood  Sundstrand  sales 


SI 92  ITEMS  PER  HOUR...  Miss  Lillian  Dutchman  of 
Philadtlphia  operating  an  Underu-ooti  Sundstrand.  The  stop¬ 
watches  registered  more  than  86  items  per  minute.  Note  that 
her  eyes  art  on  the  work  —  only  her  right  hand  is  on  the  keyboard. 

phone  our  nearest  branch  or  write  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  free  trial  now. 


Adding  Machine  Division,  UNOEKWOOI)  El.i.lOYT 
hlSHEK  COMPANY  .  .  Adding  Machines .  .  Typewriters 
.  .  Accounting  .Machines  .  .  Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and 
other  Supplies  .  .  One  Park  Avenue.  New  Yurk,  N.  Y. 
Sales  and  .Serviie  Everywhere 


have  smashed  all  records.  Tele- 


IMtt.  fe^llkiCC  l>'lsher 


Underwood 

Sundstrand 

Adding- Figuring  Machines 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the 
*'  H' or  Id’s  Business 


